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Editor’s Foreword 


This is a book for those who are interested in education. It contains a 
selection of papers from the Dartington Conference which is held each 
April at Dartington Hall, near Totnes, Devonshire, England. 

Those who participated in the first three conferences—they began in 
1976—will have known them by their original name of ‘New themes for 
education’. The ‘new themes’ have by no means been lost, but the name 
has been changed to allow for greater flexibility and in recognition of 
Dartington Hall's role as the setting for this increasingly popular event. 

Like the conference in which they were first presented, the papers in 
this book offer ‘new themes for education’: ideas, information, and 
knowledge that can contribute to the development of educational 
thought, programmes, and practices. This book, therefore, provides a 
range of material that anyone who is interested in education—parents, 
students, teachers, lecturers, or administrators—will find well worth 


considering. 
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Preface 


va something turns out very differently from what was foreseen 
W en it started there is a fair presumption that it may have chanced 
ore, a change of climate. This was certainly the case with the initiative 
ihe, Dartington Trustees out of which this book has emerged. They 
their simply: puzzled to know, in 1974, in which direction the future of 
see educational responsibilities should lie. To help them decide, they 
Con ened a conference which was to set this question in the context of 
of it €mporary thought. In the result, this conference has acquired a life 
to = own and has become a catalyst for the ingredients of what amounts 
oe new Philosophy and which in a growing stream are challenging 
"ventional assumptions at their roots. If Dartington has proved fertile 
8round for this process, it is perhaps because in its very existence—1n 
mepe there, within one scheme of things, of numerous Semel 
ao would make no sense in the conventional world by being po i 
ass another—it has long represented a standing challenge to thos 
Umptions, : 
x the Trustees did not realize how the climate was changing, 
thoi $ is possible that Mark Baia did. aeg ht a 
\Olar-in-Residence at Dartington and we Se 
Sig (for which he has Dace axouipaiel us) to run prow ores 
peoa ently of Mary Bride Nicholson. 1° establis T and this book will 
Ple other than ourselves are in his debt as a resu!t, 


Sur 
ely add to their number. 


Maurice ASH 
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Introduction 


Mark Braham 


Thunder within the earth 

The Image of the turning point. 

Thus the kings of antiquity closed the passes 
At the time of solstice. 

Merchants and strangers did not go about, 


And the ruler 


Did not travel through the provinces 
I-Ching (Wilhelm’s translation) 


Imagery for winter? Yes, but also for more, for there is indeed thunder 
within the earth and it is commonplace to say that we are at a critical 
juncture, a turning point, in human affairs. Phrases such as ‘a water- 
shed between two eras’, ‘the birth pangs of a new humanity’, the ‘new 
age’, the ‘age of Aquarius’ endorse our sense of departure from a past in 
which life was supposedly more stable and harmonious, and an entry 
into a future that, on the one hand is viewed with bleak uncertainty with 
predictions of nuclear holocaust, geological cataclysms, and civil strife— 
a kind of cosmic winter of discontent—whilst on the other hand there 
are joyous visions of a golden age based upon the material and spiritual 
transformation of the human condition. Given the array of uncertain- 
ties, difficulties, and possibilities, we cannot but wonder at the human 
condition and how it has come to pass. i 
Wondering alone, however, is not enough, for the needs of our time 
are too urgent. Need they be spelled out? The continuing ecological 
crises that threaten the very web-of-life of the planet; the armaments 
race and international tensions that portend a doomsday scenario; 
inflation and unemployment, and the increase in urban decay and 
personal violence, and more. To note these as part of an introduction to 
a volume on education is not to say that this volume will reply to the 
Problems, or that education holds all of the answers, but it is to suggest 
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that there is more than just a connection between education and 
of human affairs. 

pora rests, it seems to me, on the fact that we are a species 
of life which, in comparison with all others, is of very limited instinct 
and must, for the most part, learn in order to live. This is something that 
was probably as true for our earliest Cro-Magnon ancestors as it is for 
each child today, despite the vast differences in the range of circum- 
stances and needs. The continuing problem, greater at some periods 
Than at others, is thet as populations have increased and the patterns of 
migration, intra- and inter-group communication, 

operation have spread, human environments have 
overall instability. Where, therefore, there has been th 
a group to build up a cultural pattern for transmiss 


enerations, there has also been, and undoubtedly will continue to be, 
a introduction of destabilizing 


group to a new level of productivi 
the domestication of animals, or as i 
technology), or provide for its d 
the slave trade, colonization, gunpowder, 

Additionally, despite the overall fluctuations 


conflict and co- 
been faced with 


heads and hearts. 

Whilst lectern-thumping moralists ma 
from good, and to our original sinfulnes 
ills, the notion of sin can usefully be tr; 


y wish to point to our defection 
s as the cause of so many human 
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that, even given the vastness of the planet and the relative recency of the 
primitive violence in what until the Middle Ages was tribal Europe, and 
then was a battle ground of feuding war lords in their clanking armour, 
we would turn within a few hundred years into reasonably gentle, 
considerate, knowledgeable people who could live in peace and har- 
mony with man and beast having developed our potentialities and our 
wisdom to the full. 

Instead, our evolution has involved the slow development of con- 
sciousness—of sentiency, awareness, trials and errors, successes and 
failures, rationalizations and superstitions, reflections and questionings, 
speculations and theories. Time after time we have had to doubt and to 
test the validity of our beliefs and claims to knowledge concerning 
ourselves, our group, other peoples, the nature of the earth and the 
fauna and flora that covers it, the atomic density of matter and the 
farthest planets. To undertake this has meant that instinct, which 
anyway has been for us in short supply, has had to be supplanted bya 
disciplined intelligence that enables us to give care and attention to the 
details of life in an orderly and organized way; to select the appropriate 
from the inappropriate, the life sustaining from the life destroying, so 
that we can continue to live in our environment at the same time that 
we, or others, are changing it. This has meant, therefore, learning and 
teaching: the organization, acquisition, and transmission of extra- 
genetic rather than genetic information for its application to, and the 
overall enhancement of, life—in sum, education. f 

That we find the world so rife with problems is in itself indicative of 
our educational strengths and weaknesses. Our weaknesses, due to the 
inadequacies, the inappropriateness, and even the non-existence of 
much teaching and learning, are a major source of our difficulties. Our 


strengths, on the other hand, have given us the expanding world-wide 
network of educational opportunity that, even with its failings, has 
h not always the moral, 


produced the scientific and technical, althoug 
knowledge that is with us today, a knowledge, we should add, that has 
confronted us with our supermarkets of folly—the poisoning of our 
water resources, the destruction of our great forests, the exploitation of 
one another—that are now of so much concern. In sum, our lives are in 
large part expressions of the quality of our education. 

What then of education? We cannot live without it. We cannot 
indicate precisely the point at which it begins, for it does so but faintly 
and gradually. We can only suggest that a beginning is to be found 
where sentiency transforms into awareness, and awareness leads to 
intentional action, which in turn gives rise to reflection, as inchoate and 
minimal as this might be. Perhaps a starting point, undoubtedly 
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nebulous, is intra-uterine for the amniotic sac offers no proof against 
sensation, and the nervous system and brain are, anyway, functioning 
as they form, so that the near-term baby is already being affected by 
what is within-without. Certainly there are educational beginnings in 
the days and weeks that follow birth as each newly born human starts 
out on the long course of transactions with all that surrounds him. 
Education may have no absolute beginning, but nor does it appear to 
have an absolute ending, except that of death itself. Yet, one wonders— 
given the very widespread interest in Eastern thought and the hypoth- 
esis of our undergoing ‘life after life’-—if we are so sure that the myth of 


and Buddhists, and being investigated by scientists such as Stevenson, 
Guirdham, and Moody, is without any element of truth? Are the 
arguments about education as involving remembrance—recall Meno the 


m this point of view educati 
3 on can be 
understood to be potentially continuous with life, although whether the 
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sentiment that education is the same as life itself is valid is, I think, to be 
doubted. The reason for this doubt is that education calls for attention to 
detail, for reflection, for intentional transformations of thought and 
action, but our lives, as we know, can slip by in cycles of more or less 
passivity, in incessant turmoil, in variations on habitual themes, in fixed 
patterns of action in which education has no place except as a thought 
that it is something that we once had in our youth. And if one wants to 
think in terms of formal schooling, then we must recognize that much of 
the world’s population knows little of it. 

If education is an organically grounded process—which given our 
instinctual deficiencies and need for learning is one of the views taken in 
this volume—what of such customary definitions of education as 
‘leading out’, derived from the Latin root educare (and purportedly 
Preferred by ‘progressives’), or ‘bringing up’, derived from the Latin 
root educere (and purportedly preferred by traditionalists)? 

The notion of ‘leading out’ suggests that within each child becoming 
adult, and each adult creating the course of his or her life, there is a 
distinctiveness of quality and possibility that requires both provision 
and nurture. This position accepts no tabula rasa idea, espoused by the 
empirical Locke, ‘supposing the mind to be, as we say, a white paper, 
void of all characters, without any ideas’! which was his argument 
against the theory of ‘innate ideas’ and, we could even say, against the 
rebirth hypothesis. It was the nineteenth-century idealist Friedrich 
Froebel who, instead, cautioned us to let life ‘unfold from within’, and 
although we cannot demonstrate the appearance of concepts that are 
either fully formed in fledgling minds, or appear from ratio seminales as 
St Augustine put it, it is one of the recognitions of twentieth-century 
behavioural science that every living thing—and every human being— 
is, by definition, self-organizing, infused from the outset, not perhaps 
with ideas, but with a patterning of developmental process that is 


intrinsi i i 
c to itself. born with the propensity, for 


There is little doubt that not only are we 
nceptual organization, for the structuring 


but that infant life itself involves an active 
such a phrase—or to quote the title of a 


book of one of our authors, is ‘born curious’, in order to come to terms 
with the world. Thus, if we are to allow for life’s development, we must 


res its i i ide the necessary conditions. 
Peen ineen an PE fe Elizabeth, directs the Child Develop- 


John Newson who, with his wi í velop 

; i i ingham, describes, in his 
ment i e University of Nottingham, ;, 
estreit unication. He emphasizes the 


Paper, the processes of infant-adult comm tic e sizes th 
Point that ae babies characteristically exhibit a variety of intrinsic 


example, for sensory and co 
and integration of experience, 
outgoingness’—if one may use 
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activity patterns which serve as a basis for bp BES ant ak ee 
“Even at birth’, he says, ‘it is possible to detect gesture-like z > a 
are complex co-ordinations of arm and hand movements, ; “ X a 
orientations, mouthings and Se eet This activity of the infant is 
i integrated. ... 
E AEA ae neue oranza and communications character- 
ee tee there is neither learning nor education in isolation from 
an environment, and there is no such thing as an organism that is not in 
transaction with, and thus affected by, its environment. Thus, the 
educere, ‘bringing up’ point of view has its place. In fact, if the 
development of our consciousness happened of its own accord, if life 
was just an unfolding from within, then education would not be present 
in our lives and there would be no need for the patience, care, and 
attention that it requires. Our life and our learning may well start off as a 
bio-physio-psychological activity, but it rapidly becomes psychosocial, 
or cultural, involving parents, siblings, relatives, neighbours, and a 
whole gamut of humans including teachers who at once present both 
the support and the demands of the society into which we are born. 

Elizabeth Newson has devoted a considerable period to elucidating 
the nature of these interchanges. In her paper ‘Child and parent, school 
and culture’ she says, ‘It is not possible to envisage a culture-free child. 

- long before he is necessarily aware of a world beyond his family, the 
child’s notions and expectations are shaped by an enormous variety of 
manifestations of his culture, as mediated by his parents. . . .’ 

In his paper ‘Growth to autonomy within a system of conventions’ 
John Shotter asks how humans ‘may become masters of their ways of 
life rather than being slaves to them’. The child, he suggests, ‘is an 
active agent who, from the moment of his birth, in the course of 


interchanges with others, is engaged in the task of making himself into a 
being able to take his own “place” amongst them’. 


though not always happily accepted, that 
schooling and teaching do 


measurable, categorical 
schooling, tied as it is, and has been 
the mercantile (although wi 


onal side. Most 
, to the practical, the technical, and 
th a dosing of theological morality to keep 
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things within bounds), has given little attention to the development of 
feeling. Says Sir Alec: ‘We ruthlessly emphasize the cognitive side of our 
learning by an examination system which is so costly that it consumes a 
sum equal to half the amount that a school has to pay for its books, 
Stationery, and apparatus.’ He offers us this verse for our thoughts: 


If thou of fortune be bereft 

And of thine earthly store hath left 
Two loaves sell one and with the dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed the soul. 


Maurice Ash, the Chairman of the Dartington Hall Trust and long 
concerned with the fates and fortunes of Dartington Hall School,? one of 
the early educational attempts in Britain to give credence to the child as 
an individual in his or her own right, writes of ‘The progressive 
inheritance and its renewal’. He reminds us of Rousseau’s insights and 
his inconsistencies as well, and seeks to find ways of bringing the school 
life of the child in closer touch with human need, with ‘growth in 
wisdom, which is what any development of the person must be 
concerned with’. 

James Henderson, not unsympathetic to the progressive ideal, ques- 
tions the progressive school movement's ability to have met it. In ‘A 
Metaphysics for Education’, he points out how the progressive schools, 
in their neglect of ‘Being as contrasted with Knowing’, and their failure 
to discriminate between sexual knowledge and the enlightenment of 
love, between good and God, between mistake and sin, between 
maladjustment and evil, and between putting up with life and coming to 
terms with death have fallen short of their ideal. Indicating that our 
Progressive attempts, like our traditional ones, also suffer from a lack of 
balance, he proposes ‘a pedagogical system embracing time, love, evil, 
tragedy, death and hope’. 

James Hemming in ‘The unawakened mind’ explores some of the 
implications of the lopsidedness of much of our school programming 
and experience which Sir Alec Clegg has raised and the progressive 
Movement has sought to, but has not yet, overcome. Following up some 
Of the recent research into the two hemispheres of the brain in which our 
Cognitive dispositions tend to be functions of the left hemisphere (in 
right-handed people) and the affective dispositions are of the right 
hemisphere, he draws up a list of some of their respective functions: 


Right hemisphere 
Intuitional thinking 
Synthesis 

Musical skill 
Imaginative thought 


Left hemisphere 
Logical thinking 
Analysis 
Linguistic skill 
Abstract thought 
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and so forth. He writes: ‘Unfortunately, traditional secondary education 
consistently overvalues left-mode functions and consistently AE 
values right-mode functions so that its products have a poor chance o 
ending up well-balanced . . .. This leads to the vicious circle that ee 
of secondary and higher education has been designed by left-moders or 
left-moders’, indicating the need for ‘hemispheric integration —or, as 
Robin Hodgkin puts it in his paper ‘Things for use and things for 
meaning’, ‘an adequate educational theory should be interested, at least 
marginally, in wholeness, even in holiness’, and he turns to the child’s 
world of toys, tools, and symbols as a wellspring of educational 
Tien Hemera writes: ‘I conceive education as liminality, the 
threshold state; it is a movement across boundaries, intrinsically am- 
biguous, always potentially dangerous—sometimes a journey into 
forbidden reaches of the mind’, and this, to my mind at least, raises a 
Pauline question. St Paul, it will be recalled, said that it is ‘the letter 
that killeth, it is the spirit that giveth life’. The letter is the law, the 
form, the routine that is established for its believed appropriateness in 
its time and place. The spirit, however, is the very energy of growth 
and development, of evolution, pressing everything that lives to- 
wards—although not necessarily achieving—the fullness of its possi- 
bilities. Spirit turns into form, as for example the religious spirit turned 
into the form of the church; but in time, form tends to encapsulate, 
perhaps even to incarcerate spirit, so that if the growth is to continue 
the boundaries must be transcended and new forms created. The same 
is true of our schools. Designed for the educational ideas of one era, 
they too often become limitations upon the educational possibilities of 
the next, withering the spirit or causing it to rebel. Frank Musgrove 
writes of ‘the sheer waste and desolation of contemporary mass school- 
ing .... We have constructed a vast national network of bear-pits 
called classrooms; and our job in teacher training is to give patience 
and endurance to baited bears’, and goes on to describe some of 
those—restless and searching—who walk perilously along the margins 


of contemporary culture: artists, members of a Sufi commune, de- 
votees of Hare Krishna, and others. 


There are others, however, who do 
the outer reaches of their minds 
stances from which they have lit 
‘problem’ children and adolescen 
and narrow’ has led them into in 
who have been reinforced in their 
that have caused it. Spencer Millh 


not even get the chance to explore 
but instead are confined by circum- 
tle chance of escape. These are the 
ts whose straying from the ‘straight 
stitutional care; they are the children 
deviancy by the very social conditions 
am writes about them in ‘The dustbin 
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men’, a title he has taken from a song a group of these children have 
written about themselves: 


We are the dustbin men 
Born in ‘em 

Kept in ‘em 

And when we get out 
We're going to empty ‘em. 


Ivan Illich wrote about ‘deschooling’ society, something that has 
Seemed to be a somewhat doubtful notion, short of having national 
disasters to make the possibility an inevitability. Education like every 
human activity requires some form of organization, some range of 
facilities, and some number of competent personnel. Whether the forms 
of organization, the facilities, and the kinds of personnel we have at 
Present are appropriate is another, although no less important, ques- 
tion. Were we to turn to our work-places, to oceans, fields, and forests 
as proper environments for education’s expression, we would still have 
Schooling, albeit under another name. 

Schooling for what? To provide for education. For whom? For all 
human beings to the extent of their interest and abilities. Why? For the 
fullest elaboration of human consciousness. Why? To improve, accord- 
ing to our understanding, the human condition: to develop the nature of 
man, and man’s place in nature. Do we believe it? 

Colin Ward, who seriously questions our intentions, wonders about 
that holy trinity of Western liberal democracy: Equality, Liberty, and 
Fraternity. The French Revolution was fostered on it. The American 
Revolution was supposed to achieve it, and a socialized British society 
has envisaged its expression. For many a sincere social reformer free 
Public (state) schooling is the instrument. But Colin Ward says, ‘The 
universal education system turns out to be yet another way in which the 
Poor are obliged to subsidize the rich.’ 


Finally, because our institutions are ve 
reflect the ideas, ideals, and ideologies of the time of their establish- 


ment, they must always be subject to revision and renovation. To fail to 
do so is to run the risk of becoming but historical objects perpetuating 


Past performances that have little relevance to present conditions. This 
for as R. F. Goodings and 


is no less true in education than elsewhere, í i r 
‘Institutions rapidly acquire 


Joseph Lauwerys once wrote about schools, 
a quasi-life of pis own . . .. They acquire traditions and habits which 


stand them in lieu of instinct and thought. They resist any kind of 
pressure which might change or modify their structure and the hierar- 
chies of individuals of which they are composed.’ 


ry much with us, yet tend to 
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Because it is extremely difficult to get schools to change, to a 
more adequate agencies or institutions for education, to be continua y 
open to the needs of human consciousness, new schools, acting - new 
models, largely freed from past constraints and able to va new 
patterns and possibilities (until they become steeped in es sa 
conservatism), are required. Michael Huberman writes in detail abou i 
new school, l'École Active in Geneva, which he helped to create an 
direct and has extensively studied, in ‘Teaching, learning, and coping in 
Ki ive” schools’. 

[4 eee pe to be said? Yes, but as this is not a book ae 
for pedagogical kitchens, but rather a gathering of ingredients, t s a 
word must be the reader's. Do you recall the words of The Prophet by 
Kahil Gibran? 


Then said a teacher, Speak to us of Teaching. 

And he said: , 

No man can reveal to you aught but that which alread 

ing of your knowledge. 

pce Eader who walks in the shadow of the temple, among his followers, 
gives not of his wisdom but rather of his faith and lovingness. 

If he is indeed wise he does not bid you enter the house of his wisdom, but 
rather leads you to the threshold of your own mind.4 


y lies half asleep in the 
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Chapter 1 


The Development of 
Education in the Twentieth 


Century 


Sir Alec Clegg* 


tone ation service at any time in its history will be subject toa 
Sires: Of pressures. There will be, for example, the intention of 
will DA there will be contemporary attitudes and prejudices; there 
individ pedagogical innovations; and there will be the convictions of 
course uals, be they philosophers, administrators, or teachers. And of 
Some of the pressures will be helpful and some harmful. 
we p opose to look at some of the attitudes which have influenced what 
Us on pias if they were generated in the last century, 
The ur guard. 

} sh think it is worth looking at some 
Monopoly must constantly bear in min 

ma y of educational folly. 

Ould remind ourselves also ©: 
eee in the education service. X EE 
in the li nally we should, I think, look at some of the things w 

ight of current attitudes and prejudices. 


as they may put 


past practices even if they are 
d no generation has had a 
brin f the good or ill that individuals can 


xteenth century for one 


n the si 
] would rather my son 


j Form : 
erly Chief Education Officer, West Riding of Yorkshire. 
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should hang than study letters. For it becomes the sons of gentlemen to 
play the horn well, to hunt skilfully and elegantly and to carry and train 
the hawk, but the study of letters should be left to the sons of mean 
people.’ : E 

Three centuries later this attitude has been reversed and a distin- 
guished bishop said, ‘It is safest for the government and for the religion 
of the country to let the lower classes remain in that state of ignorance in 
which nature has already placed them’, and a certain Dr Whitaker said 
that ‘translations from the Latin were not needed by gentlemen and they 
were no concern of others’. 

This attitude continued well into this century. When I first started 
teaching in 1932, conditions were much as they are today and the May 


education provided by the State is sometimes su 


perior to that provided 
for children of middle class parents.’ 


him an essential element in his moral being.’ 
When our present century be 


ears of the century feelin was vi orge 
said of the 1902 Education Bill ha it ‘We iad Wen 
Cardinal, Promoted by state clergy, who accepted Protestant pay for 
propagating Catholic doctrines’, and added that its advocacy ‘was the 
last act of treachery in the career o 

principles’. The Count 


Act, and indeed for some ti 
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Parts of the Act th 
he tea t we think i er : 
it is simpl a ve think are not wise. This is not violating t 
October Papa e otc it out.’ The debate on the Bill ase peek 
night between pean when the guillotine was applied, and on one 
divisions. On an 7 p-m. amd 3.00 a.m. there were no fewer than 22 
walked other occasion one third of the government 
T outo the House 8 ent supporters 
at was i : 
fathers So Papeiat here was public passion, and both my grand- 
3 PNE a 
is Pay the wit teapots distrained by the bailiffs because they 
eA 
funds im? ps was passed, church schools were paid for out of public 
The ee schools were built. 
Prejudice. ew of secondary schools brought in more passion and 
be the düa- w were the children to be selected for them? Were they to 
who could n whose parents could pay or were they to be gifted pupils 
Heke tte a minor scholarship examination? 
half centy ided to accept both on stated proportions, and for the next 
Intelligence Qus battled with the belief that a magic device called the 
children wh uotient would enable us to pick out at the age of 11 the 
© would prove to be the most academically able four or five 


years lat, 
er—, sien s 
and the superstition still persists. 


Havi 
ng loo 
ked at a few prejudices, let us turn to practice 


Wha 
t went r 

talk not on in the schools? Why did we, for instance, in my youth 
By ‘standard’ we meant a 


group ae or forms but of standards? 
to 60 children in an elementary school. 
s £5.5.6} and 1/20 of a farthing 


Some virtue ; thing. There might have been 
Ordination e in this, but he had also to know what an illative co- 
nows this = and there is probably only one n the world who 
e had als and ‘that’s me’, or if you are doing ‘O’ level English Tam he’. 
IN Coles’s si sing moral songs, such as ‘All Idrink is water bright’, and 
eeds the istory of the Education of i i 
Cubinegs occurs the sum: ‘Solomon 
at toda d the concubines to the wives and h [hi 
education we might call integration of mathematics and religious 
ical yard culated that he did some 200 
rds of parsing between the ages of 10 and 15 but, although he 
's Scholar, he did not 
han his great grandson who 


asad 


Write 
att 
he age of 15 any more effectively t 
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never parsed anything. What, one must ask, was the purpose of his 
parsing? : ; ¥ 

Incidentally he had also to learn what a copulative conjunction was 
and, when asked, would answer, ‘Also, likewise, moreover, further, 
and furthermore.’ i 

This kind of learning became a rigid part of the system and continued 
well into this century. Most people who attended secondary schools and 
are now in their fifties prepared for School Certificate English by 
learning from Nesfield’s English Grammar all about metonymy and 
synecdoche and that ‘he lay all night on a sleepless pillow’ was a 
transferred epithet. 

It is perhaps worth looking at a detailed example of this. Let me quote 


one I came across in a book of William Cowper's verse in which was 
written this extract: 


The cattle mourn in corners where the fence 
Screens them and seem half petrified to sleep 
In unrecumbent sadness. There they await 
Their wonted fodder not like hungering man 
Fretful if unsupplied but silent meek 

And patient of the slow paced swain’s delay. 


A delicate piece of writing, but one which produced this strange effect 
in the classroom: 


‘Where the fence screens them’ is an exam: 


And so the child learns to en 
I am fairly sure that when 
and ‘A’ level examination Pp 


joy good poetry. 
our grandchildren go through our ʻO’ level 


apers, and particularly when they investi- 
gate the subjects of some of our educational researches, they will be at 


least as astonished by, and critical of, what we do, as we are as a result 
of some of the examples I have quoted. 
These then are some of t 


, NOW seem to us a little bizarre, But before ! 
take a look at our current let me say a little about the 


rely to remind ourselves that 
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individuals can bring about change for good or ill in the education 
Process. I mention only a few and these are people in whom I have hada 
particular interest. Let me start with one who I believe did great 
damage. 

One of the great characteristics of our education service has been, and 
still is, that we overemphasize and overvalue what we can measure, and 
neglect and undervalue what is not susceptible to measurement. I 
suspect that the origins of this lie in the standards which formed the 
Code of the last century. The idea was first put forward by the 
Newcastle Commission of 1861 and was eventually promulgated by 
Robert Lowe in his scheme of payment by results. I go back to this 
because I think that it has affected and probably still affects our 
twentieth-century education. Robert Lowe it was who said: 


overnment to prescribe what people 
here time is so limited that we must 
ything done at all... . The lower 
the duties cast upon them. They 


I do not think it is any part of the duty of G 
should learn except in the case of the poor w. 
fix on a few elementary subjects to get an 
classes ought to be educated to discharge 
should also be educated that they may appreciate and defer to a higher 
cultivation when they meet it, and the higher classes ought to be educated ina 
very different manner, in order that they may exhibit to the lower classes that 
higher education to which, if it were shown to them, they would bow down and 


defer. 


were the views of the founder of our public 


education service in this country, and as a result of these views what 
had to be taught was set down in yearly doses, and whether it had been 
learned was, as you all know, measured by HMI. Children were graded 
in standards according to their ability to master each yearly dose, and 
the school was not given a grant for the pupil unless he could so master 


it. 
We may think that this was a development of excruciating stupidity, 


in that it ignored the variations in background and ability and a host of 
other limiting factors. But it still happens. The way I found it happening 
within the last year seems to me far more ludicrous than anything 
Robert Lowe did, though the similarity between them is obvious. I 
collected these American examples in Michigan: 


These, let us remember, 


By the end of the pre-Kindergarten experience 90 per cent of all children will 
demonstrate their recognition of at least 3 of the 5 basic emotions (fear, anger, 
sadness, joy and love) in self and others as measured by a future Michigan 
Educational Assessment Program pattern of tests. f : 
By the end of the pre-Kindergarten experience 90 per cent of all children will 
demonstrate increased understanding of the concept of sexuality. 
By the end of the 3rd Grade children will create vocal or instrumental 
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accompaniments to songs using combinations of melodic, harmonic or rhythmic 
patterns as measured by a minimum criteria on an Objectives Reference Test. 
Example:— While the class sings the chorus of ‘Oh Susanna’ the child plays the 
tambourine any way he chooses. 
By the end of the 3rd Grade students will voluntarily choose linear media to 
interpret personal feelings as measured by a minimum criteria on an Objectives 
Reference Test. 


It is easy enough for us to draw fun out of this kind of thing, but let us 
not forget that the fashionable movement in this country nowadays is 
once more accountability. We have ceased to pay by results, we have 
ceased to revere the Intelligence Quotient as we once did, but the same 
danger is likely to last in whatever form accountability may take in the 
future. 

Having said this, we must not forget what wiser individuals have 
done. I think, for example, of the benefits we have drawn within this 
century, from people like the Macmillan sisters, from Susan Isaacs, from 
Rudolf Laban and Kurt Hahn who, without the recognition from us that 
they should have received, virtually recast our practice and use of 
physical education. I think also of Cizek and our own Marion Richard- 
son, who did for art what Laban and Hahn did for physical education. 
There were some like John Dewey whom I think we misinterpreted, and 
others such as Thring of Uppingham and Armstrong of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. I cannot resist quotations from these 


two—we have not yet caught up with them. First of all Thring, writing 
nearly 100 years ago: 


Marvellous computers can be imagined of force bodily and intellectually able to 
carry on when set in motion every process of mechanical skill. These compute!’ 
would figure as agents of a high order, busy with innumerable problems © 
calculation and Statistics, science, measuring other people’s thoughts an 


exercising all kinds of coercive power as we: as a 
W cting pow 
p! ll all the fact collectir 8 


d be 


I have of course cheated here—Thring used the word ‘automata’ not 
‘computer’ and there is, I suppose, a difference. 

But Armstrong, who was writing at about the same time—perhaP$ 
just into this century—I find as moving as Thring. These few comments 
seem so apt if applied to the good Primary school methods of our day: 
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The whole policy of the teacher’s duty is summed up in one little word yet the 
most expressive in the English language—it is to train pupils to ‘do’. Gradually I 
would have nearly all classrooms converted into workrooms—teachers would 
constantly move about noticing what is being done, criticising and giving brief 
directions to one group of pupils after another . . . when such a system is 
adopted an effective punishment will be a few days’ banishment from the 
workroom to the bread and water solitary confinement atmosphere of the 


old-fashioned classroom. 


We pride ourselves on our new invention of team teaching but 
Armstrong said years ago: 


The advantage being that the teacher—or teachers, where several combine to 
take a composite class—could find time to pass round the class and criticise the 
doings of each pupil. To make such teaching effective, the account of the work 


done should be most carefully written out by the worker as the work proceeds— 


the dictation of notes by the teacher being regarded as a criminal offence. 


Finally: 


As to apparatus, it should be gradually provided to meet requirements as ny 
arise and every effort should be made to utilise ordinary articles : san 9 
construct apparatus in the workroom; a carpenter's bench and tools, a pn 

files and a small lathe and anvil and even a small forge should whenever 


possible form part of the equipment. Infinite injury is done at the present day, 
invaluable opportunities of imparting training are lost by providing everything 


ready made. 


Fears and hopes 


Well now I have said something about the attitudes and practices of F 
past which have influenced development of our education gate 
have mentioned as examples some of the individuals who have rk, z 
their imprint on the service, and others where wisdom at the a e : 
to make its mark. May I now turn to the present and mention the thing 
that make me fearful and the things that give me hope. ae 
It is idle to pretend that our civilization is all that it sh z e. ne 
can congratulate ourselves on flight, electronics, the moon lan si $ 
reduction of poverty, and a whole host of ee ona 
education has played a major part. But education has also contri = a 
the two bloodiest wars in history, to genocide, napalm, an F a 
bacteria, to the technology of crime, to dull conveyor A ea rn 
to pollution, to the squandering of resources, and so on. a so 
talk of education we tend to forget the most important side O i ; i e 
think what a marvellous thing is nuclear power, but education also es 
to do with the use and abuse of it and we are seldom as clear about this 
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distinction as we should be. It is a distinction which I once saw 
expressed in a curious little verse burned with a poker into a piece of 
plywood. It is a repellent practice, but this was the verse: 


If thou of fortune be bereft 

And of thine earthly store hath left 
Two loaves sell one and with the dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed the soul. 


Loaves and hyacinths. 
Notation and fine music, 
Reading and the enjoyment of fine books. 


Historical facts and the visions of evil and greatness that history 
reveals. 
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Then there is the lamentable practice of turning the hyacinths into 
loaves. Art must be marked so you must award marks for its technical 
skill, and immediately its creative and expressive force is diminished 
and it has less power to develop the child as a person. I came across a 
powerful example of this recently. Admittedly it was prescribed a long 
time ago but the practice, though disguised, is not dead. HMI's 
instruction on Drawing for Infant Boys in the 1890s: 


I am to inform you that drawing may be taught to infant boys on the lines of the 
Froebel system. Slates ruled crossed lines making squares 4” each side should be 
used and on them children should be made to draw perpendicular, horizontal 
and diagonal lines. Interest may be given to the exercises by making figures or 
patterns out of the combinations developed in this practice but the main object 
of the teaching should be the training of the hand to execute with nicety and 
Precision and the eye to discern degrees of variation in the straight lines from the 
Perpendicular or horizontal and to compare and judge the relative lengths of the 
lines and the angles made by their junction. 


but the tendency to turn a 


We are not as bad as this nowadays, 
and measured is undoubtedly 


hyacinth into a loaf which can be weighed 
Still there, 

To complete my threnody, I must mention one other lamentable fact 
of our system. At the beginning of this century we used to select 10 per 
cent or fewer of our youngsters for secondary education. They consisted 
of those parents could pay and those who could pass the county minor 
scholarship, Their selection was seen as @ reward or privilege and it did 
Not greatly disturb the remaining 90 per cent. Now, however, that we 
are selecting not 10 per cent but 50, 60 or 70 per cent for some form of 
higher education, we are not giving a reward to the few who are 
selected, we are inflicting ignominy and disregard on the 20 to 30 per 
cent at the other end of the ability range who see themselves passed 
Over. And we wonder why they vandalize. As one youngster put it to 
me quite simply: ‘Well you've got to make youn mark ery cae 
you?’ What is happening is that we are caring for the afflicted, the P ina, 
the deaf and the subnormal, we are caring for the gifted and t e 
average, but to the group of less able normal children we are saying: 
“You don’t matter because we don’t need you even to hew wood or draw 
Water.’ 

Where li 2 

There hap a in my mind that the greatest steps forward have 
Occurred in our infant schools, and this has happened because the 
teachers there are forced to take note of the way in which the home has 
influenced the child. If the child is miserable, or will not talk, or is 
frightened, the teachers have to put these matters right in order that 
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they can begin to teach. The junior schools and the secondary schools 
have a much poorer vision of these personality problems. 

©—or some of them—have made vast steps 
forward. They accept that every child must succeed and they mg 
dropped the practice of grading pupils in a way which ensures that 


per cent of them are continual failures who constantly live down to the 
lowest expectations of them. 


four is a matter of loaves—the child gets it right 


If a child learns the 


‘Ode to Autumn’ 
matter of loaves, but 


, the accuracy of his memory is a 


his joy in it and his Powers of expression are 
matters of hyacinths. 
Ifa child writes or Paints or models as a result of a moving experience, 
the context is Pure hyacinth. 


ssive work is well done the 
ndled and the discipline is 
hemselves. On these points I 
a mystery about this, and I 
it comes about that teachers 
medium, and who also have 


academic side, the loaves, j 


Something which comes from the children t 
have no doubt wh i 


r re may well be as a consequence a complete 
reform of the subject packaged system 
gifted. 
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I am also encouraged by the fact that there is more vitality in the 
further education field. I certainly know of one or two schools which are 
open for longer periods during the year for further education than they 
are for school purposes and what is even more significant, more and 
more the local people, small neighbourhood groups, are being given the 
responsibility for organizing what they do. 

The old school practice of “this is what you have to do, this is how you 
have to do it, do it or else’ is on the way out. 

The old further education practice of ‘this is the programme we are 
putting on for you, take it or leave it’ is also on the way out. But there are 
dangers against which we must guard. 

We now have a lot of junior schools working in the new ways. Some 
are doing it badly and they are, as a friend of mine put it, ‘like a wet 
play-time all day’. When they do it badly the press and the broadcasters 
pick them out and expose them, and some of the mud sticks on to those 
schools which are doing a good job, and the backlash sets in. 

Then there are always those who say: ‘Suffer little children with an 1Q 
of 130+ to come unto me for they shall add most to the gross national 
product.’ 

There are also those who promote the cult of management and who 
believe that accountability will be the answer to all our problems. 

What I hope for is that the balance of our education will change and 
that the hyacinths will flourish, but we shall need continual vigilance if 


they are to be fully nourished. 
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Chapter 2 


The Progressive Inheritance 
and its Renewal 


Maurice Ash* 


My subj ; 
Y subject regretfully, can be accommodated only in the widest of 


fram 
Geo ot e manor 3 FTE 3 wee 
s—of civilization itself. This is not just because education is the 


transmissj 
mission by one generation of all that matters to the next. It is also 
i n, one which 


b 5 

PRE A our civilization there isa perennial tensio 
person RA process of transmission. This tension is that between the 
about th nd the world: in other words, the ultimately religious question 
what Aa Self and its surrounding immensity. It will be my theme that 
is There call ‘progressive education’ takes sides in this relationship, and 
phy is we as enduring as that tension itself: and further, that philoso- 
E forging a tool to give intellectual respectability again to an 
cism. onal stance which has large ff as staled romanti- 
Theana with this approach, 
rightly "ability to paint on so broad a canva i 
i growing towards all the grand theories of life: all the emptiness 


in whi ; 
which our idealizations of the world have ultimately left us. In 
I want, not so much to paint on 


e l 
qe then, I would only say that I 1 l 
äm rge canvas, as to clear away f the nonsense On it; and that I 
e concerned, not so much with so f life, as with the 
What to be found in what we oe 
calls an I speak about our civilization 1 am thinking of what the Koran 
Pe he Peoples of the Book’—that is, Jewry, Christendom, and Islam. 
rhaps I should add the Greeks, whom Islam excluded, and for the 
. The problem, I 


Vi 
a good reason that therby it excluded the problem 
ean, of personality. For the scandal of Christianity, for Islam, was that 


ly been written O 


| know, lies not just in my own 
s, but also in the scepticism 


make of it. 


ame 
hairman, Dartington Hall Trust: Chairman of Executive, TOWN and Country Planning 
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Ssociation, London 
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TETAI e 
it had divided God, who is indivisible; yet ay e Me e 
this—and therein, I think, lay its very Sie E ai es 
Trinity it resolved the contradiction between the Jewish Je hov T ae 
and law giving, and the humanism of Greek civilization wi 
personal sense of himself. If, then, 
poetic caravan of Man, its very | 
(as it is) we in the West remain i 
self-consciousness. We a 


Moreover, in all practicality, w 


ought and the latest phase of Western (i.e. 
to me profoundly po 

» we have to start from where we are—so to spea f 
, and condemned each to live with his idea of nimesi 

Moreover, if I have carried you thus far in setting my stage, I must no 


a ich I 
ate in our own times—by which 


izat 1 ‘is to be 
lization—where the person’ is to 
ay scheme of things. 


view, ever more widespread, 


found in our everyd 
would entertain the 
watershed between er 


sation: 
, and not least on See 
; uld excuse myself from pe 
: : , y ‘ ; 
discussion of Plato—cony as this would be in any survey 


ept to say how deeply I sympathize 
tsig’s views in Zen and the 


ssful Suppression o 
is the measure of all things. My own vi 
is Precisely the one th i 

Course, is to raise 


In my search 


ur times that we must pick 


e left behind, and amongst these 
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are a few ideas which have touched whole generations of practice. In 
doing this I risk being insufficiently academic for some (which I do not 
mind) and too abstruse for others (which I should much regret). I must 
take this risk, however, not just for the economy of effort it offers me, 
but rather because I am sure We have to forge a new language of 
education. We cannot do this without some understanding of what lies 
behind the discourse. For this reason, also—and for all my bent towards 
action—do not expect any blueprint from me at the end, no sensational 
successor to deschooling, say. Rather, excuse My allusiveness! For one 
Person cannot make a language on his own, he can only reconnoitre for 
contact with others, and action itself may better wait until the new 


discourse is in being. 

Moreover, for modern philosophy my particular theme has been 
crucible. | think this theme was also evident enough in history— 
Particularly, say, in the French and American Revolutions—and in 
culture, with the Romantic movement and its central cult of the Hero; 
and I am quite sure that today—subsumed under such terms as 
identity’, ‘alienation’—it is critical to everyday life. I suppose One might 
usefully argue that the tide of history itself was what precipitated the 
modern philosophical discourse: the Protestant era, that is, with Man's 
sense of his direct responsibility tO God, and the whole Renaissatic® 
concern for personal integrity, as expressed in Shakespeare $ This 
above all—to thine own self ‘be true’. Anyway Western Man's con 
sciousness of his Self, and hence his puzzlement as to how he can know 
other than himself has arguably provided the main thread of modern 
Philosophy. : É 


A seco -y building on the history of ideas would be 
ndary excuse for MY hu ne between philosophers and 


that there have always been stron 

educational ee te need only ne cesar parti 
Russell, and Whitehead, together with f Herbartian 
al stemming from Hegel 
aati edge, learning and education mus 

hi may, I can assure you my P 
sie ined but only to use them to 
pods tides in mind that, in en 
‘hie-centred eee P jati ship to the crucial concern 
s post-Cartesian hilosophy must i ? 

For Descartes, bn rR a thinking substances: Į knew mi Sooo 
Substance the whole essence or nature of wh y: he ae 
His very body and the whole externa was outsi i ane 
Poreal substance. The universe was thus knowable, and was fou 


the whole school 0 
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i i i rity, 

verned by mechanistic laws. One might, with hindsight e a 

for ive Descartes the spurious philosophic doubt upon pn ere 

eR ipa was founded. Perhaps he had to go Ponen aa 
Ben because of the authority, spiritual and temporal, of whic 


f 's 
, for example, a plausible idea of the Self. This because Kant 


, Š imed 
purpose—as arguably, his actual achievement: his self-proclaim 
‘counter-Copernican revoluti 


: the 
bled Man) exercising his necessary judgement at the centre of 
known universe. 


warnings (surely justifie 
Romantic movement. Cer 
missed h 
For here indeed was a 
Scepticism; a Marvellous 
in the form of a child. 

For myself, when I s 
all Emile I have i 


hat the only day Karip eS 
ich his Copy of Emile arrived. 


ressive inheritance’, it is open 
e should remember that Loc ; 
r, void of all character, withou 
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paternalistic. “ : 
the mae ae affection and tenderness which God hath planted in 
nib inlcude P aa towards their children make it evident that this is 
istauetoacand a severe arbitrary government but only for the help, 
io cEAVa es en oe of their offspring.’ Locke, then, thought of 
AEA m ividual, rather than as a person from birth—seeing 
thought ise “ap anistically fitted to his place in society. ‘I have always 
necon tat irect a young gentleman’s studies right, it is absolutely 
sited eyerctorhs ow what course of life—either by destination of his 
designed to.’ ian or the choice and determination of his parents—he is 
neither a Karke ousseau, by contrast, was to say that Emile might make 
Gan Wore ie , a lawyer, nor a soldier, but he would be a man!). Locke 
iberal, not radical—for that is what, in my educational 


vocabul 

a : H 

ry, marks the difference between the conventional and the 
ver in chastisement on 


Pro ; 

TR Pons though Locke was no belie 

Spectators gets the tutor to his correspondent’s son fell short of 
rather aes ocke having, On balance, advocated home education 
to ‘Westmi oarding) he suggested in frustration the boy might be sent 
inster or some other severe school, where if he were whipped 


Sound] i 
y while you are looking out another fit tutor for him, he would 
n athome afterwards’. (Maybe 


perh 

that lee more pliant and willing to lear! 

‘What do m sympathetic chord here, for have we not sometimes asked, 

compared noy know of Dartington who only Darting 
with all this, how fresh and radical Rousseau 


Let m A 
e remind you of the savour of Emile: 


ton know?’) Yet, 
still sounds! 


Child ; 
hood is the sleep of reason. 
thinking, and feeling. 


Childh 
ood has its own ways of seeing, 
d, without considerin 


g what he 


The 
i a 
= efore h always looking for the man in the chil 
Wh e becomes a man. 
at R 
e Men poor sort of foresight to make a child wretched in the present with 
or less doubtful hope of making him happy at some future day. 


ropheti 
ic sh OE À 
adows of our examination treadmill!) 


th 


own. 


perfection of its 
eas which are beyond 


Eve 
Ty si 

tage, every station in life has a 
of those id 


Émile 

Á sh R 

is grasp, ould remain in complete ignorance 
Reading i 

ese re is the curse of childhood hen I thus get rid of children’s 

Virtually get rid of the chief cause of And yet, even in Bacon's time, 

read.] Y without benefit of schools, it seems three ion of England could 


Wor l RE 
m, his games are his work, he knows no 


.vOrk 
differe or play are all one to hi 


nce, 
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I hate books, they only teach us to talk about things we know nothing ane 
[Between Rousseau and the Black Papers, there's no doubt who wins on rhetoric. It is 1 
to remember he also wrote In Praise of Ignorance!] 


Mankind has its place in the se 
sequence of human life, the 
child. Give each his place. 


quence of things, childhood has its place in me 
man must be treated as a man and the child as a 


You must make your choice between t 


he man and the citizen, you cannot train 
both. [Meaning, I take it, between the 


person and society.] 


The art of teaching consists in making the pupil want to learn. 


Let him know nothing because 
himself. [Rousseau 
whatever you can, 


it 
you have told him, but because he has leam 
in effect suspended the curriculum, and said, ‘Teach by ant 
and only fall back upon words when doing is out of the question. 


While he fancies himself as a workman, he is becoming a philosopher. 


And so forth, all, to my min 
and still authentic. Our mo 
nothing about Rousseau. ( 
perhaps it is only his own f 
up. For society was 
person. And must th 
seau, himself, was lo 
had to resort to the 


d, at once limpid and outrageous stuff, 
dern intellectuals seem to understand 
I could think of various reasons why.) But 
ault. In the end, he could not make it all add 
as much concern to him 
ese not, surely, somehow be of one stuff? Rous- 
ath to choose between the two. So, in the end, he 
mischievous banality of forcing men to be free; â 
banality that has come to Seem very sick, a sickness—perhaps, the 
Sickness—with which we are still living. In education itself, moreover 
the logical contradictions of Rousseau’s Position could result, not just in 
his barbarous ideas for the upbringing of Sophie, Emile’s feminine 
counterpart, but in his Proposals for Polish education, subordinating all 


: s as completely as could be imagined: 
Sadly, indeed, the sym ‘ r : 


ymptoms are already there in Emile itself, and it is 
S, for all the fi 


e 
, of course, as was th 


s à m 
ey E : regoing quotations come fro 
ae s childhood. With his adolescence, Rousseau’s ebullience deserts 

im—shades of the Prison-house cl 


Ose round tH 


he growing boy with a 
early years will have h 


ad their negative value, of course, 
d, the more successfully 
fi y, however, are all too familiar 

levein a m Bean Progressive education at the secondary 
claims of society. Ad , Because of the Social risks, the oppressive 
; yea yet, as truancy shows, that is when progressive 

a PN irail be justified, In fact, in the very 3 ‘of ideas 
bho O usean Organic form, in which the 
¥ conceived—it is only in child- 
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a any separate place for the person as such can at all plausibly 
ie x And this will not prove adequate. 
so dev P it is for this reason that the nineteenth century seems to me 
peda a of educational interests—though of course it 1S rich in 
back a 1 confess, the Victorian era is to me like a huge blind alley, 
take u 9: which, after two world wars, we are only now emerging to 
people, <p the theme of civilization, and against which the = 
Stayt the time (I mean, such as Ruskin, Mortis, Kropotkin, Tol- 
less ho on’t mean the Great Victorians) could merely react, nor o 
had it ane This may be only subjective, but it fits my theme. ege 
the Ro o0 much his own way—even whilst one has to say that the artist, 
Xet ain artist, became the surrogate ‘person of the age- ore 
divo he artist did so, as we know, at the cost of becoming ever MOTE 
reed from ordinary life and people, and with an arrogance some 


tim 
es above the law—a process that has continued to enfeeble both us 
was the only 


a 
vani ee to this day. Perhaps we should admi wanae 
roebel en allowed for the person in philosophy. In i 
structur of course, with the idea of play eee 
Natio ured play! or so it seems to t the 
roma the making and the Industria 
accumu] y the ruling method of thought, W 
TRSA most satisfactorily? And what m sapre 
P this state of affairs conformed with t A F ee 
Pure k enon of the egocentric academic as guardian 
rive ee Indeed, this rema! 
ne E stand, whence it pe 
e say that if, in our age, 
e ninete then the Romantic movemen 
idea emg century, despite its mass 
tecognize , provided, as it were 
energies, now, for instance, that thes 
Sor, oo at least in this respect, EWA ne! 
actuall arking of Hegel that philosophers exp AS r mode 
‘the y, they did not) but the task was to change Í i Ma ahe E 
is worker’ the person in his scheme of things- ANS te} on heis Zia 
Not at home when he is working, è d when he !5 working 


eee i he factory 
ne: In other words, he is alienated from im y ie Virtua 
ack ever the shortcomings of this social piora wi his wor E 
tee Of a psychology, it is pertinent that Marx eee ‘mportant) 
med a discrete place in his universe, 4 d ( ee re. (Activity, 

him from the passive role of a thinker tO | eres os a 


atte A 
r all, is one of the hallmarks of pr 
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perhaps, Marx at least began our Process of escape from peso T. 
It is also worth noting, in my attempt to keep track of the idea oe 
Person, that before Das Kapital Marx felt compelled to write i 
was actually unpublished for nearly a hundred years) his A seine 
Ideology. In this he took issue, and at great length, with the ae = 
views of a now forgotten writer, Max Stirner, who had drawn t e nei 
of egoism to its full conclusion, idealizing the egoist. Anarchis hs 
Suppose one might say, is the politics of the person, and, of course, 


x h . á irner’S 
doctrine is once again being taken Seriously today. It is true that Stirn 
ideas seemed so extreme as to be har 


Se, we come closer to home, 
been links—some of 


Tocqueville Perceptively described the 
USA) may illustrate my point. 
All this only brings us to the t 
eriod when 


urn of the present century, but thus to 
what we call ‘ i 
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revolt i 
flaw. ore conventional education—and in this 
have jüst b i because of this flaw, I hope you wi 
today we hare taking my pains. (I be a 
What one ye a common idea, of great potency, ready 
remarkably areas happily say, nevertheless, is 
meni haat lopiamism little social engineering, 
Of course, I ae It was always the child itself who 
a Montessori mec way decrying the marvellous pt 
alone the “bai with whom the child always cam 
beyond. = and devotion of all that made for t 
ask, where pursue my philosophical point, however, 
was progressive education before 
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, surely, there was a 
ll understand, that I 


lieve, as I shall soon explain, that 


for the picking.) 
that there was 
about the move- 
mattered. 
acticality of, say, 


e before the system, let 
he NEF up to 1939, and 


was Rousseau 


"D04 
sra 
cS 


oa 


the id 
eas w $ 
ere as available before that time as now, why 
ve to do with Z 


not being į 
the ts Longer already? | suppose the answer m 
rather tom od of public education and the ground 
Out of the fa ucational, concern, of getting children © 
the guess age thee which it was really established 
in the homes ae that progressive educatio 
remembered. mam though not exclusively, of th 
cause he WA at Rousseau said he too i 
e thought ould be ‘another victim 
ave amas: nearer to life, and 50 i d of 
Schools in imes felt the same about the regimes © 
e one on as contrasted 
My guess ‘he is instruction, in the other education. 
, then, it follows that the worl 


Y, not 
sett 
Ocially—for public education. In retrospect, 


saved from prejudice - 


with working-clas 


d was unprepare 


ust ha 


Bical 
a 
era of a to base upon Lockean ideas of proconst ars 
equitable s education. The only logical basis fOr public, and therefore 
child Aa education can be the progressive one: education of the 
about BET Not surprisingly, then, to this gene” | absence of igea 
riss Dewey, education, one has tO admit the imp? tant exception 
confe a f 
: prolific myself a little baffled by Dewey: ! cannot claim to | w = 
tagmiatis writer, nor to follow him from his Hegelianis™ “1 nus 
been Bac I must be circumspect, however, b ause yha ee 
Conard e to Dorothy Elmhirst in America, before sh e anal 
Tespect a 1925 to start Dartington, an whatever s on me 
as strong, i visited here, but ] am sure his i P oxtraordin 
: THIS's i ini Jiest 
chool was, in fact, in its ear adel patie 


ary č 
» COnsisti . 
sisting as it did of the following departmen oa ishing 


Orestry, Built 
, Building, Workshop, Crafts, Must 
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f social, 
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guage, Social Studies, Geography, History, hice eg aaa 
Accounts. Dewey, like Rousseau, was uninterested in knowledg, te 
conventional curriculum structures it. The purpose, rather, jee Be 
the activities of the Dartington Estate as a learning resource, whi T 
first prospectus oo n pls as tones that the school wa 
ation for life, but life itself. 
ae ee unstuck rather quickly and I am reminded of the time 
when Leonard and Dorothy came back from abroad to find that, as a 
result of a democratic revolution (of which one might have thought 
Dewey would have approved) the Head Gardener was in charge of the 
school. Benevolent paternalism was quickly restored, yet I always 
treasure the enigmatic comment of Mr Calthorpe, the said gardener, 
‘Now Mr Elmhirst, we understand what you want.’ Of course, it would 
be ridiculous to blame Dewey for that episode, but i do wonder if it does 
not tell us that the Dewey scheme of things was incompatible with the 
heady air of personal freedom at Dartington in those days. we 
My own amateur view, at least, is that Dewey's theory with its 
American origins, is really to do with social engineering, not the person, 
and that in his case there is more than a whiff of Utopianism. His 
‘person’ was a synthetic creature, hopefully animated by aesthetic 
sensibility and liberal social attitudes, but all deterministically arrived at 
with the aid of a social science in which, with hindsight, hopeless 
overconfidence was placed. The child, for Dewey, was ultimately an 


object, and material for detached observation. I am not sure how much 
this matters, because One is so often in s 


practical, non-didactic ideas. In pr 
really was on the side of the child 
far as his thought, above all, mu 
hensive movement in Brit, 
remain worrying. To co 
concerned, however, the 
ment of W. B. Curry 
school in 1931, i 
whatever it was) 


as Dartington was 
e with the appoint- 
formative head of the 
gelian Pragmatism (Of 
with the school became 


th another person, a$ 
) à school’s philosophy, Curt) 
effectively took received kn , reducing progressive 
education to an alternative 


route to a given end. We are at least lucky, 
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and unique perhaps, at Dartington in having had two such rich 
educational experiences from which to draw our lessons. It remains for 
us somehow to draw these distinct streams together. 

Now I hope you will have followed the categories of my thought, for 
they constitute my excuse for calling some holy cows in question. I have 
arrived at the point of saying that our culture still provides no way of 
reconciling our ideas of the person and of the world in one and the same 
conceptual framework, and the debates of the past 20 years on the Left, 
vainly seeking some reconciliation of Marx and Freud—let alone the 
titanic dispute between Russia and China—provide some independent 
confirmation of this view. The discrepancy seems endemic. I am also 


saying, in case it has not been clear, that what we have called 


progressive education’ has been a discourse concerned with the person, 
in this confusion of 


or the Self (or the Soul) rather than the world ( 
language games that our culture has become). By this | mean, you can 
test in any instance where someone starts from (and, in any experience, 
you have to start from somewhere), whether from the personal or the 
institutional position, no matter how liberal that may be; and the 
‘progressive’ in education starts from the person. But I, too, am not 
content with this stance because, N° matter how central it has been to 
our civilization, the tension it maintains seems to me ultimately negative 


and ruinous of us all. EEF 

Briefly, I agree with John MacMurray: ‘The central crisis of the presen 
is indeed the crisis of the personal.’ I agree with him, sss eer a 
problem of escaping from the static and therefore egocentric idea of the 


Self, and that contemporary Ordinary Language philosophy—becauis? 
language is tvo-wav-—holds the key to this. It is in this that the 
absolutely radical character of post-Wittgenstein thought consists: the 
prospect it holds of resolving the tensions upon which Christianity 1s 
founded; the tension between the person and the world. God and 


Caesar are not essentially incompatible, as language at least. That ype 
á nic reciprocity in the nature O the 


others also agree about this dynan t 
person is Por B the growth of Existentialist thought, for which 
Martin Buber’s two contrasting basic words—‘I-Thou and a ape 
represent the case. (He, incidentally, was à contributor to ne j 
between the wars. May education attract such great men again!) _ 
mind, these developments in philosophy argue very we lor e ee of 
education for which I am concerned. But let me risk trying sige ina 
nutshell why I think, the tide of ideas is running our wayi such t I 
last we shall no longer need, against such odds, to borrow soile 


concepts in order to make our case. ; 
If I say (as I do) that Wittgenstein’s thought is the philosophy of our 
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times, I do not mean this in any technical sense. I simply mean it is in 
tune with the needs of the age, just as Descartes’s was instrumental in 
overthrowing the decadent Schoolmen. By facing the fact, then, that 
words do not (cannot) reflect the world’s reality, that rather ‘the 
meaning of a word is its use in the language’, Wittgenstein shifted the 
ground of philosophy. He has shifted it from k 
and he has done so at a time when the value 
self-evident, when we are all coming to ca 
which only leads, through endemic special 
despoliation of Nature, to the degradation 
tionship with the pay packet, and to our 
suburbs. In doing this, it seems to me, Kant’s counter-Copernican 
revolution has been achieved. Man is back at the centre—though, 


perhaps, only if he stays silent of what he cannot speak, and is 
accordingly humble in hi or languages, rather) are a 


nowledge to meaning, 
of knowledge is no longer 
ll in question knowledge 
ization, to the dangerous 
of work into a mere rela- 
loss of identity in lonely 


, as for knowledge, it cannot be 
but must find its place in life. And that, 


7 incidentally, 
periods of work on philosophy, Wi 


to give meaning to children in sch 
however, call on us to review our o 
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Let me begin, then, by trying one or two crude heresies. I suggest we 
have to rid ourselves of the sense of the separateness of childhood—yes! 
even in Rousseau’s sense, and as it now constitutes the glory of our 
primary schools—because otherwise, alas, we shall never break through 
the barrier this only builds up before the self-consciousness of adoles- 
cence. Next I say, let us forswear any primacy the arts may claim as the 
way to self-realization in education, along with the egoism they foster. (I 
really do not want to repeat Black Mountain College here—for all its 
supposedly glorious, but as I think squalid, failure—at Dartington 
College of Arts, and I do not think we shall.) For my part, I refuse to 
accept the opposites of feeling and intellect, or find in the arts a refuge. 
Somehow, the person must relate to the world, not just to change it, but 


to be an agent in it. 
If these proposals shock, please allow 


My concern is to escape from the ghe 
present drive us. My purpose, rather, is to claim the world as now it 


might be ours. But these are merely reactive and negative proposals; you 
will want me to be positive. I have, then, two simple basic demands: I 
want children to earn, and I want them to talk. 

When I say I want children to earn, I do not mean I want to deschool 
them. I think children must, of course, be protected, or sheltered. But I 
also want school to be where earning occurs. For earning will not take 
Place unless certain disciplines are observed. These, as I think, are the 
disciplines needed to counteract the egocentricity of the child, seen 
Passively as a child, that produces soft-centred ‘progressivism’: the 
disciplines of survival, but administered with the love of which so many 
people are imbued in their working lives yet never have a chance to 
show. So I want school to be partly, if not in the factory, then in the 
workshop or on the farm, and Į want the workers to be amongst the 
teachers. Also, I think there could be a continuum through the ages of 
childhood in which this earning takes place. Thereby, | would see the 
too rigid barriers between one ase of childhood and another—and, 
Particularly, self-conscious adolescence—being broken down. Perhaps it 
is worth remembering, that both Locke and Rousseau advocated the 
learning of a trade by the child. To recall Rousseau again: ‘Keep the child 
dependent upon things only’, and Dewey said you could concentrate 
the history of mankind into the making of clothing. It is the extra 
dimension of earning, though, which should provide ‘schools’ with its 


context of realism. Let no One ‘underestimate, however, the difficulty of 
wn today around the practices 


intermingling the structures that have gro í i se 
of earning and learning, of Industry and Education respectively. My 
simple precept requires a revolution. 


that I know where I start from! 
tto into which our practices at 
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Next, why do I want children to talk? Don’t they do that anyway? Not 
personally, I think. Not so very much as person to person, using the 
‘Thou’ word, not the ‘I-It’ word. The very subjects of the curriculum 
are conceived in the ‘I-It’ mode, as knowledge to be ‘mastered’, for us to 
lay our rules across, and with even Man treated as an object. (You have 
only to read between the lines of Descartes’s Method to see th 
Nature that comes through. Perhaps, when life w 
short, this was admissible. But now Fees 
Nature that matters.) To ‘talk’, in my sense 


e hatred of 
as nasty, brutish, and 


um—and, anyway, I want all 
ability, and hence the skills, which this 


Dartington Estate is committed to life 
glad Recurrent Ed i 


(slight?) difference j 
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Perhaps I should conclude with a saying of Wittgenstein’s: ‘The 
difficulty in philosophy is to say no more than you know, e.g., to see 
that when we have put two books together in the right order we have 
not thereby put them in their final places.’ 
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Chapter 3 


A Metaphysics for Education 


James Henderson* 


1. Being and Knowing 


What a pretentious and presumptuous title! Not really, not if we stick 


closely to Oxford English Dictionary terms, in which metaphysics is 
defined as ‘that branch of speculative enquiry which treats of the first 
principles of things’ (in this case education) as ‘the ultimate science of 
being and knowing’ (in this case as it is applied more or less consciously 
to the ways in which the elders of a society bring up their young). It is, 
in the language of Gabriel Marcel, ‘reflection trained upon mystery 
(Marcel, 1965) and especially, in the words of Sir Alec Clegg, the 
mystery of teaching. Now, because there can be no knowing without a 
correspondingly adequate state of being, because ‘we only understand 
on the basis of what we are’! and because this is a truth which the 
secular humanism of the West seems to have mislaid, it is chiefly about 
the Being side that it is necessary to confer. The need for such a dialogue 
has arisen from certain historical circumstances, which are now compell- 


ing forward-looking educationists to ponder whether the direction in 
rd as it once seemed to be. 


which they have been looking is as forwa 
Such a suspicion is confirmed by a quick glance back at the recent 


educational past. 

Is it not Re case that Progressive School Movement of the early 
decades of the twentieth century in general and Dartington in particular 
constituted the first stirrings of protest against that previous, educational 
orthodoxy which was enshrined in Christianity and the English Public 
School gospel of being a ‘decent chap’. The protest took the form on the 
one hand of secular, moral earnestness and on the other of varying 


degrees of permissiveness in the spheres of sexual mores and manners 


* Formerly, Chairman World Education Fellowship and Senior Lecturer in Education, 


University of London. 
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altogether. Both had their protagonists flaunting the banner of child- 
centredness in the face of the pedagogical establishment and challenged 
the content and perhaps even more the methods of its policies and 
practices. It is my contention that, while it undoubtedly rendered 
essential and valuable services to the cause of Progressive Education at 
the time, it nevertheless neglected to cultivate Being as contrasted with 
Knowing: for instance, it failed to discriminate between sexual know- 
ledge and the enlightenment of love, between good and God, between 
mistake and sin, between maladjustment and evil, between putting up 
with life and coming to terms with death. The poverty of its metaphysics 


began to show up under the cruel spotlights of totalitarianism, the 
Second World War, the Cold War and the vi 
the nineteen-fifties and nineteen-si 


it needs to have an 
tds which to Progress that is not imprisoned in the 
f time, in Musgrove’s ‘bear-pits’,2. or Barnes's 
to look in a direction that will include in its 


Waiting consumes my life’ and ‘Never make a bargain 


with a child’) and C, G Jung (’ i i i 
ac Ge 8 (‘No man is whol t tive 
qualities ) were prophets of this creed pe nena 
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shrubs,’ I answered. ‘And against what background do you see those shrubs?’ 
he continued. ‘Against the background of those trees.’ 

And against what background to you see those trees?’ Again I answered, and 
S0 one question and its manifest answer followed the next until the query came: 
Against what background do you see those clouds moving behind and beyond 
the mountains?’ The answer was of course: ‘Against the sky.’ And then came the 
final question uttered with the same calm as those preceding: ‘And against what 
background do you see the sky?’ I was left stupefied without an answer. The 
Indian turned to me and said with his soft voice: ‘J will tell you: against the 
background of consciousness.’ This was certainly more than an escape man- 
oeuvre. Nor was it an ingenious bluff. It was a counter-attack on the Western 
way of thinking . . . for it placed consciousness above reason as the ultimate and 
superior datum. And it intimated that the development of consciousness might 
lead up to quite other results than the investigation of reason.* 


ucation, which will now be outlined, is also ‘a 
counter-attack on the Western way of thinking’, perhaps a redressing of 
the balance between right and left hemispheres of the brain or between 
‘divergent’ and ‘convergent’ thinkers, Or in Robin Hodgkin’s concept 
respecting the need for ambiguity and delay in the educational process.” 
It too places consciousness above though not against reason as the 
ultimate and superior datum, and its cultivation can lead to quite other 


results than our present system. 


The metaphysics of ed 


2. History and consciousness 

Because of early training and experience, it so happens that my own 
Step forward into this metaphysical dimension was dictated to me by the 
problems I encountered when trying to learn and teach history. These 
gradually forced me to formulate aà theory of the art of historical study 
which I have described elsewhere.° All I need do here 1s to emphasize 
the notion in it of the mobility of consciousness in both space and 
time—the idea that quite often we are not consciously ‘all there or here’, 
and hence the accompanying need to define history as the record of the 
growth of human consciousness. The justification for studying history 
in this way is that it can provide an essential ingredient in the means 
whereby our levels of consciousness are raised. This happens as we 
grasp from the scrutiny of historical events that they are not merely 
knots in a string of chronological sequence, but symbols of a transcen- 
dental human experience, as valid globally as it is locally, and as be 
constituting a vital part of the educational curriculum stretching rig 
across the planet. ‘There is a universality, which is not of the setae: 
order . . . the only possible victory Over time must be fidelity as one o 
its factors.’ It is that universality and that fidelity which are key 


components in the only metaphysics of education that matters today, 
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namely the education of that ‘global village’ which science and tech- 
nology have compelled us to inhabit. 


Let me try and put some flesh on these dry bones by taking an actual 


Let us attempt a not too ‘eccentric trip over the edge of time’ and 


rothy Osborne (1627-1693) and Sir 


3 onely, stately, 
Countryside, not altogether unhappy. 
st encounter with a young man called 
y in love, but both his and her family 
ed th many weary, long years they had to wait 
and pine—Shall we never be happy”, she wrote to him. In the end their 


ild Dorothea, Peaceful, wise 


madness aged twenty-one. 
olence from a nephew, Dorothy wrote: 


The strange revolutions we have seen mi 
s V might well have t i i 
yet it seems it was necessary that I should have 7 hear cnet 
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uncertainty of all human blessings, so that by having no tie to the world, I may 
the better prepare myself to leave it and that this correction may suffice to teach 
me my duty must be the prayer of your affectionate aunt and humble servant, 


Dorothy Osborne.? 


Those are the historical facts, which however I can only properly 
understand on the basis of what I myself am, i.e. my own experiences of 
expectation, frustration, fulfilment, resignation and transcendence of 
the body-ego attachment, my own ability to relate these personal, these 
time-bound, twentieth-century happenings of mine to a period three 
hundred years ago, and, vice versa, to build a bridge of consciousness 
over that period and be able to cross it to and fro. This means my being 
able, from my own acquaintance with it, to recognize and extend deep 
bonds of intimacy—Herder’s Einfiihlen—existing between lovers even 
when their bodies and their fortunes have to meet the onset of death 
and decay. This, the story of Dorothy Osborne and William Temple, can 
help me to do, for I can identify with their entanglement in the politics of 
their day as well as its social and moral conventions, which neither of 
them were prepared to flout openly, but which their loving constancy 
ultimately circumvented. I can, through something exceeding mimesis, 
enter into their joys and anguish and at last begin to perceive, as 
Dorothy did, how all human love, vital and essential as perennial 
romance declares it to be, is finally driven on to the rocks of shipwreck 
and decease. 

_ It is by reflecting on the great lovers of history that we can be 
introduced through our own emotional experiences of attraction and 
repulsion to a deep and therefore more progressive conception of the 
nature of the sexual bond, one no longer based on the frantic and futile 
attempts of two egos to resolve the discords of themselves and their 
times, to which their very own intimacy is cruelly conducive, but on the 
calm meeting in mutuality of two personalities, both of whom have 
discovered and are living from their own, no longer egocentric mid- 
Points but instead from that true midpoint of personality, which Jung 
aes the Self and Martin Buber ‘the redemptive third’ in a genuine 
-Thou relationship. 

From studying this piece of history I too receive ‘a near example of ao 
Uncertainty of all human blessings, SO that by having no tie to the a i 
I may the better prepare myself to leave it’. Just in that one phrase “ae 
lies a pointer to the dramatic and challenging fact that love and death are 


close] i d blessed! interlinked, and any genuine 
Toobar A as this. By learning and teaching 


education must be able to demonst , 
history in this manner, fully exploiting its literally inexhaustible store bs 
Objects for empathy, by exposing ourselves to the brutal sequence o 
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mere chronological time (one damn thing after another), but also to the 
solace of time-transcending love, which triumphs over mere sequence, 
we may restore a metaphysical dimension to educatioin. True, that for 
most of us this metaphysics is no longer the Christian one, which 
inspired Dorothy’s convictions, but because its shape is different, its 
reality need be no less, as this brief study may have helped to show. 


3. Evil—tragedy—death—hope 


y, sacred quality. Secondly, there is 
de to love that validates it both as an 


nstinct was to treat them 
evil can be everywhere at 
n a mere awareness of social 
sfortune, capable of correc- 
ion is paid to them, which we 


doned, and, above all, i 
writes: 


In keeping silent about evil, i 
appears on the surface, we 
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t 2 $ ‘ 

ee When we neither punish nor reprimand evildoers, we are not simply 

pe SE their trivial old age, we are thereby ripping the foundations of justice 
m beneath new generations. It is for this reason, and not because of the 


indoctrinational work that they are now growing up indifferent. 


and again: 


ears on my bent back, which 


I ; 
t was granted to me to carry away from my prison y 
a human being 


aan broke beneath its load, this essential experience: HOW 
ecomes evil and HOW good." 


hat which leaves them 
wo of cutting analysis 
to offer to our pupils a 
nly do to the extent 


‘Men’, wrote George Steiner, ‘are accomplices to t 
indifferent.’ Here then we have a sentence or t 
and indictment, which challenges us as educators 
convincing metaphysics of evil, and this we can 0 
that in our own Being we have come to recognize the inseparability of 
our so-called good and bad impulses, to grasp that there does exist our 
shadow side, whether individually expressed as in malice or violence to 
our associates or collectively as in mob violence and concentration 
camps. We must train our pupils to detect the evil, not just the crime, 
which does not appear on the surface by not being afraid to ‘punish or 
reprimand evildoers’/—otherwise we shall indeed be ‘ripping the found- 
ations of justice from beneath new generations’. Considerations such as 
these have many implications for the content of school curricula, but as 
many also for methods of teaching, best summarized once again by 
George Lyward’s prescription of ‘stern love’ as the essential condition of 
honest learning, one incidentally which he applied with a marvellous 
degree of success to those in the category of Spencer Millham’s ‘Dustbin 
Men’, !5 16, 

We may take a further lea 
reflecting on the connection W 
lack of a sense of evil’ and ‘the 


s book of wisdom by 


f out of Solzhenitsyn’ 
detects between ‘the 


hich he quite rightly 
abuse of power’: 


Power is a poison well-known for thousands of years . - . But to the human being 

who has faith in some force that holds dominion over all of us, and who is 

therefore conscious of his own limitations, power is not necessarily fatal. For 

a however, who are unaware of any higher sphere, it is a deadly poison. 
or them there is no antidote.” 

ucation may invite the 


metaphysics of ed 
r all of us and therefore 


The force to which the new 


young to appeal, which does hold dominion ove a : 
oes compel us to recognize our own limitations, 1S constituted of what 


We, because of our human limitations, have to perceive and describe as 
light and shadow, good and evil. It is constituted of the two of them 
together but also transcends them: it lies beyond good and evil. When it 
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cannot be believed in, it can be responded to. Such a recognition is the 
needed antidote, which can be most readily and richly gained through 
the second ingredient we must now restore to its rightful place in the 
curriculum, namely a sense of the tragic, for tragedy is seed time. Yet 
again we may follow Solzhenitsyn: ‘The imagination and the spiritual 
strength of Shakespeare’s evil-doers stopped short at a dozen corpses. 


Because they had no ideology’.!8 In other words, for them there was still 
at work the antidote of Christ 


sinful nature of man and his 
our times are no longer avail 
hence the ice-cold abstraction 


The Devils have proved only too true: ’ 
arrive at unlimited despotism’. As the thyme has it, 


The permissive society works in this 


i way, 
Ido as I like—you do as I say.19 
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must learn to live with the consequences. As Cordelia remarks (Act V, 
Scene 3): 


We are not the first 
Who, with the best meaning have incurred the worst. 


In fact this is, as Professor Herbert Butterfield maintained in his 
definition of history, the nature of the human predicament. It is by 
means of the vicissitudes suffered by Shakespeare's characters in King 
Lear that we begin to learn two vital pedagogical truths: one, that adults 
in their responsibility for non-adults, as kings for their subjects, cannot 
shuffle off authority; two, that the only legitimate seat of such authority 
lies at the midpoint of the personality which transcends the body-ego 
claims, and further that it is only through love and suffering that this 
Jewel in the Lotus can be won. “Lear makes our ‘tough-minded’ modern 
plays, those niggling studies in ‘absurdity’ and ‘hopelessness’ and 
gratuitous violence, look what they are, lifeless scribblings on a small- 
town lavatory wall.’20 The lesson can be learnt through a meditation on 
King Lear that, because there can be no resolution but only catharsis in 
human conflict as it straddles our path from birth to death, it is possible 
and essential to take into our educatioinal theory and practice a 
metaphysics of death. Otherwise “ynaccommodated man’ (Act Ill, Scene 
2) is naught but the victim of ‘capricious cruelty’; otherwise the child is 
cheated of an education for death; he is denied the means whereby to 
learn how not to die by achieving identity with his timeless self and so is 


unable to make sense of life. ; 
This can only bees with the acceptance of a fully integrated philoso- 
Phy of life and death as twin, complementary aspects of reality, anan 
in turn depends on our willingness to accept the truth of ae t : 
new insights of parapsychology and the recognition and realization 0 
the Self, the midpoint of the personality, the Atman of the Brahman, as 
the core of Being, the ultimate touchstone of reality. As the following 
lines proclaim, that entity is spirthless and deathless and changeless’. 


Never the spirit was born, the spirit shall cease to be OEY ame: 
lever was time when it was not, end and beginning eu: ever 
Birthless and deathless and changeless the spirit endut seemed 
Death does not change'it at aay though the house of 1 5 


has somehow oF other got to be made to 


i t 
Suffuse our, at present, totally inadequate, too exclusiva M ie 
Outlook about what concerns man ultimately. This mpi TE E 
teaching to the effect that man, as long as he 1s define y 


That sublime insight of the Gita 
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body-ego entity, is not the measure of all things, but that there is a core 
or kernel to him which is. We need to affirm with William Penn that 
‘Death cannot kill what never dies’. 

In the realization of that truth lies out last metaphysical component, 
hope, and ‘the only genuine hope is hope in what does not depend on 
ourselves’. And by ‘what does not depend on ourselves’ Gabriel Marcel 
meant ‘the mystery as opposed to the problem of Being’. His metaphy- 
sics of hope is linked to ‘a certain virginity untouched by experience TE 
it belongs to those who have not been hardened by life . . . it is 
untarnished by catalogued experience’. Incidentally, how much of our 
present education has got to be written off as just so much catalogued 
experience! ‘Hope appears as though piercing through time: it does not 
see what is going to happen, but it affirms as if it did.’22 

So we should take as our final focus the relationship of our last and 
our first ingredient in a metaphysics of education, ‘hope piercing 
through time’, thus making comprehensible for us humans the experi- 
ences we undergo of love, evil, tragedy and death as they occur to all of 
us on the horizontal track of sequential time. Such an educational 
philosophy is free of sentimentality, once defined as sympathy based on 
insufficient knowledge: on the contrary, it is rooted in the only real 
knowledge available to us through our being in and out of time, in and 
out of love, while with our negative qualities, appreciating the comedy 
of life by means of our acceptance of its tragedy, dying our own proper 
death. This mystery of being, as Marcel pointed out, 


is perfectly well able to affect souls who are strangers to all positive religion of 
whatever kind. . . itin no way involves the adherence to any given religion, but 
it enables those who have attained to it to perceive the possibility of a revelation 
in a way which is not open to those who have never ventured beyond the 
frontiers of the realm of the problematical and who have therefore reached the 
point from which the mystery of being can be seen and recognized.? 


In his latest, most profound and amusing novel, Humboldt’s Gift, Saul 
Bellow has approached this kind of enlightenment: ‘The old philosophy 
distinguished between knowledge achieved by effort (ratio) and know- 
ledge received (intellectus) by the listening soul that can hear the 
essence of things and comes to understand the marvellous’.2! Can we, 
progressive educationists, cater for the listening soul? Obviously only if 


we ourselves are listening! Elsewhere in the same book Bellow has 4 
direct message for us: 


And if there is one historical assignment for us, it is to break with false 


categories. Vacate the personae. I once suggested to her (his mistress, Renata): A 
woman like you can be called a dumb broad only if Being and Knowledge are 
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e i . . : 
ntirely separate. But if Being is also a form of Knowledge, one’s own Being is 


one’s i 
own accomplishment in some degree.” 


TER eee paper has been an effort to establish just that point, 
ia E at Being is not only a form of Knowledge, but that there can be 
hehe poe _ without a correspondingly adequate state of Being. I have 
‘is alge witness to the availability of such wisdom and to plead for 
ones wi ement in school, but this will only happen to the extent to 
deme : are prepared to venture beyond the frontiers of the realm of 
en ematical by embracing a metaphysics of hope and teaching it in 
assroom. 
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Chapter 4 
Education is Natural 


Mark Braham* 


The title of this paper will to many be at best proclaiming the obvious, 
g stated no more than 


and at worst but a tautology. At the risk of havin, 
sons already believe, let me begin with man’s naturalness and do so 
ecause as educationists, man is, after all, the subject and object of our 
concerns. Man, in the form of human infant, child, adolescent, and 
adult undergoes, for good or ill, what we choose to call education. Man, 
as an image or as an idea, is the very object of our educational thoughts, 
programmes, and practices. Thus, we start with man, and wonder about 
Ourselves. 
; This wondering has led, in the p 
ome special sort of creation, uniq 
anything else in the universe. True enough, a 
do have dominion over the fish of the sea, the birds of the air, the cattle, 
and every creeping thing—although with regard to the latter our 
contests end up more as draws than successes. But certainly, as the 
diminished schbole of fish, flights of birds, and herds of wild animals 
Could testify, we have dominion over them to the point of nearly 


dominating many of them out of existence. 


ast, to the belief that we humans are 


ue, and above all very superior to 
s it is said in Genesis, we 


What this has to do with us, human beings, is that in seeking to 
comprehend our place in the scheme of things we eventually arrive, not 
SO much at the recognition of being some special and separate form of 
life, but at the realization that we are intrinsically woven into the whole 


fabric of Creation. : 
_ But then Creation is too large a word for us. Not only does it imply 
immensities, but also a Creator, and some kind of Grand Design, all of 
which are perfectly acceptable within the confines of the world’s 


d founding Chairman, ‘New Themes for Education’ 
s, Devon. 
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religions, but in an epoch that doubts the conflicting claims of Kea 
gies, and seeks substantial evidence to support its beliefs, it aS no 
always fitting to talk about a Creator, although the advent of er 
Christ Superstar’ and the proselytizing disciples of Buddhism an 

Hinduism seem indicative of a return to metaphysical ideas that a recent 
positivism has been all too ready to deny. 

Let us, however, somewhat shift our perspective. Let us take e 
somewhat smaller word than ‘Creation’, and speak of ‘Evolution 
instead. Here, the problems of teleology, of substantiating the idea of 
purpose in the universe, and of looking for a ‘First Mover’ can be set 
aside, in favour of a more rational approach to the nature of our 
existence. With evolution, it is not Divine Providence and a myriad life 
forms created in a septenate of days that confronts us, as a zealous 
reading of the Genesis account would suggest, but rather, natural 
selection, random mutation, and the survival of the fittest populations.! 
Whether this really dispenses with a Creator is, I think, open to doubt. 
The esoteric Gurdjieff looked upon the evolution of life as but a lengthy 
series of divine experiments, carried out until a vehicle fit for the 
habitation of that consciousness we call ‘human’ could be developed.? 
The American philosopher of science, O. L. Reiser, recognizing that 
every form of life requires information in order to exist, is quite prepared 
to regard the informing of life as ultimately being caused by a Source 
which he calls the ‘Cosmic Lens’, a focusing agent that transforms an 
infinite flow of free energy in the universe into the myriad objective 
forms of seemingly inert, as well as of obviously active, matter.? But 
these are speculations that take us from our main point. That point is 
that human existence is inseparable from the totality of life on earth and, 
to whatever extent it exists inseparable from life within our galaxy; and 
thus from the universe’s infinity. 

We speak of this infinite universe as ‘nature’, although it has been 
customary to regard nature as something that particularly belongs to our 
earth. Our earth is clearly but one small planet among many, and the 
composite of them is but a region among other regions in the immensi- 
ties of space. There are no known boundaries. 

Nature, therefore, is taken to be the field of our experience and our 
concepts. All is nature, all is in nature. There is nothing outside of 
nature from the minutest particles to the widest ranging activities of 
human minds, and even as J. G. Bennett suggested, to the possibility of 
intelligences other than human. ae 

To speak of nature in this fashion is to include far more, then, than the 
inorganic structure of the earth, eo an TE that ma 

among it. It is to speak of a feature that is now becoming far more widely 
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recognized than heretofore: that nature is a dynamic system of interact- 
ing parts that at once belong to, and generate, a vast hierarchy of 
increasingly complex forms, each caught up in continuous processes of 
transformation and energy exchange with all that surrounds. Thus, 
from micro-molecules to macro-molecular aggregates—from organelles, 
cells, tissues, organs, and organ systems to individuals, communities, 
and at the human level to institutions, concepts and idea systems—and 
outside of these to the spiral nebulae, all is nature, and we are part of it. 

To say this calls for a caveat. It is customary to consider systems as 
closed, and attached to this custom is a fairly widespread reaction to, if 
not resentment of, even the idea of systems. They are taken to be 
something determinate, functioning ina machine-like way. But nature is 
to be understood as an ‘open system’, a pattern of interpenetrating, and 
interacting relationships giving rise to new and unique modes of action 
that in time either find their place as participants in and contributors to 
the development of the whole, or gradually pass away, leaving their 
remnants as perhaps interesting, but no longer as essential, features of 
present conditions or possibilities. 

The implication of this view of nature is that we cannot speak of 
anything as being ‘non-natural’, or even as ‘super-natural’. We can 
Speak only of a vast differentia of natural properties: a property being 
understood as any process Or product. Thus, every human process and 
product is natural, as are the processes and products of other animate, 
as well as inanimate, systems. The so-called ‘super-natural’ implies, not 


a field of action ‘above’ or ‘outside’ of nature, but rather (a) processes 
and products that are not yet amenable to the general state of human 
i nology;ć (b) 


cognition, scientific method, and its accompanying tech 
hallucination, and (c) illusion. Hence, we should even cease to speak of 
the mystical as a non-natural, or unnatural event’ (although it may well 
be unusual). We should instead note our ignorance concerning what 
may be matters of fact, and the imperfection of much of human 
Perception and conceptualization, an imperfection which, because it is 


ours, is also nature’s incompleteness: 

This position requires, then, a psychological shift on our sad pe 
must cease to think, and to act, aS if we humans exist in a aoi er 
from that of nature. Note, for example, Asimov $ comment: 


The unity of present life is demonstrated in part by the fact that all organine are 

composed of proteins built from the same amino acids. The pn n o 

evidence has recently established our unity with the past as well. se cee 
© Carnegie Institution in Washington showed that certain 300 million year 


fossils contained remnants of proteins consisting of precisely the same amino 
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acids that make up proteins today. None of the ancient amino acids are different 
from the present ones.® 


Actually, our sense of separation from nature rests not on our 
biochemistry and paleontology, but on our particular kind of conscious- 
ness: one that enables us to regard ourselves as subject, and the not-self, 
which in this case is the rest of nature, as object. As a consequence, our 
general ‘Westernized’ attitude, marked by that Cartesian sense of the 
indubitability of the self, is to objectify the rest of nature, to hold it at 
‘arm's length’ as it were; to classify, to analyse and pollute it, but to fail 
to recognize any identity with it. 

To regard human consciousness from a naturalistic perspective does 
not commit us, as earlier naturalisms have done, to a position of 
absolute determinism, for nature is not completely deterministic. 
Nature is an evolving system in which determinism appears in the forms 
of patterns of action that have been established and maintained over 
long periods of time. I believe that one may safely state the rule: the 
older and simpler the form, the greater the degree of determinism; the 
younger and more complex the form, the lesser the degree of determin- 
ism. If we set ourselves a scale from, let us say, amoeba to man, I think 
that we will find that, in terms of evolutionary time and in terms of the 
complexity of form and function, not only does man stand out as the 
youngest of all species on earth, but also the most complex and, 
significantly, the least complete. Were we complete, we would find 
ourselves in equilibrium with our environment, maintaining a careful 
balance between metabolism and catabolism, between syntropy (or 
negentropy) and entropy without our fitful struggles to find a place for 
ourselves in the world. This equilibrium would, if it were necessary, 
have been achieved, and not if we needed it not. We would be in a 
steady state. 

But, as the labours of psychologists attest, we are a species in search of 
our reference points, in search of harmony, unity, and balance. We are 
marked, thus, by a deficiency of determinism and an open field of action 
in which new patterns of action have continually to be developed, 
elaborated, and refined. It is this opportunity for self-determination that 
lies at the root of human problems and possibilities, and signifies the 
fact of freedom. 

Nature is thus neither a system existing apart from us, with which we 
have commerce but no identity, nor a system that has given rise to us, 
but from which we have since departed. Nature manifests itself through 
us, as it manifests itself through every form at its particular level. Nature 
is not just something ‘out there’; it is ‘here’ as well. Julian Huxley and 
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Teilhard de Chardin are both echoed in the statement by Victor 
Weisskopf: ‘Nature, in the form of man, begins to recognise itself.’? 

We cannot speak of nature for long without having recourse to 
evolutionary theory, the ‘history’, according to Goudge, ‘of all popula- 
tions on earth’.!0 Without entering into the niceties of evolutionary 
theory, the Darwinian interpretation and its various theoretical formula- 
tions, I think that, like Huxley, we can accept that there have been three 
main evolutionary phases with regard to the earth: ‘the inorganic or 
cosmological’, the ‘organic or biological’, and ‘the human or psycho- 
social’.!1 These are modified by Teilhard de Chardin in terms of 
‘geogenesis’ involving the formation of the barysphere, lithosphere, 
hydrosphere, and atmosphere; and a ‘biogenesis’ providing for the 
‘living membrane of the fauna and flora of the globe’, which by virtue of 
its sentiency becomes a ‘psychogenesis’. This ‘psychogenesis’ marking 
the rise of psychism or consciousness led to man and a ‘neogenesis’ the 
birth of thought, marking ‘a transformation affecting the state of the 
entire planet’. 

Existence in the inorganic phase in 
repulsion among and between relative: e 1 
phase, stimulus and response appear as a basis for action. With the 
emergence of the human—the psychosocial or cultural—phase, stimu- 
lus and response are increasingly mediated by reflection; by the consid- 
eration of meanings, of consequences, and alternate patterns of action. 
Thus, determination rather than predeterminism appears as an in- 
creasingly dominant mode of human life. Teilhard asks: ‘Are we to say 
then, that the evolution of man ceased with the end of the Quaternary 
era? (That is to say, with post-glacial man of some 25,000 to 10,000 years 


ago.) He answers: 


volves powers of attraction and 
ly simple forms. In the organic 


Not at all. But without prejudice to what still may be developing a m 
secretly in the depths of the nervous system, evolution has Sioe z a 
overflowed its anatomical modalities to spread, or even at heart T i P 
itself, into the zone of psychic spontaneity both individual and co! enve. an 
Hence it is in that form almost exclusively that we shall be recognising 


following its course. 


Now, psyche and culture are indispensably linked features of tie 
existence. To say that they have evolved together is a koni : ” 
tautology. Together, they represent the successive adaptation or 
Participation in, contribution to, and transformation of the mee 
on the part of an evolving humanity. As we, by our very an : = = 
environmental to each other, the increase in the human populaty 
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meant the progressive humanization of our environment. Our environ- 
ment for the most part is now psychosocial or cultural.!* 

Each individual and, collectively, every population, must develop 
those behaviours that are environmentally adaptive, although adaptive- 
ness is not necessarily the sole criterion for a behaviour. The develop- 
ment of a new behaviour pattern is an addition to the complexity of the 
individual and the population. It is also an addition to the complexity of 
the culture. As the culture increases in complexity, it in turn calls for 
new behaviour patterns on the part of its members. This again adds to 
the complexity of the individuals and their cultural milieu. Thus, a 
spiralling reciprocity is set up resulting in the mutual complexity of 
individual and culture. 

Through this reciprocal and ‘complexifying’ action, human conscious- 
ness, rather than biological determinism, becomes recognizable as the 
agent in the evolution of humanity. Moreover, by virtue of its place as 
the latest, freshest and still evolving species in nature, the human being 
also stands as the agent for the contemporary evolution of nature. We 
find ourselves as the ‘growing tip’ of the tree of life, and our uncertain- 


ties and difficulties are precisely because we, as nature at the human 
phase, have to determine the future: 


The future of progressive evolution is the future of man. The future of man, if it 
is tobe progressive and not merely a standstill or a degeneration must be guided 
by a deliberate purpose. And this human purpose can only be formulated in 
terms of the new attributes achieved by life in becoming human. !5 


The evolution of the psyche and its cultural attributes and effects has 
paralleled the evolution of the human brain and the highly complex 
nervous system that underlies it. The nervous system provides for the 
reception and transmission of information; the brain provides the locus 
of integration and the source of intentionally directed activity. It also 
functions as a vast memory bank. In many ways, the computer is its 
analogue. 

The evolution of brain capacity is often given as an indication of the 
progressive cerebralization of hominids. In itself, this is insufficient to be 
regarded as the most important correlative of psychosocial evolution 
as there appears to have been no change in the cubic capacity of 
Homo sapiens brain cases for the past 25,000 years. Neanderthal and 
Cro-Magnon man both had a brain capacity that slightly exceeded the 
1,350 cc. average of contemporary man. !6 The significant feature appears 
to have been an evolution in the conformation of the skull, with a 
corresponding evolution in the parietal, frontal, and temporal regions of 
the brain. These, states Werner, ‘are the regions which are considered of 
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the highest correlation’, that is, concerning the integration of human 
thought and action.!7 For psychosocial purposes, the most important 
region of the brain is the frontal including the pre-frontal. Upon it 
depends the ‘increasing differentiation and refinement of mental phe- 
nomena and functions’.!8 Here is Sherrington’s ‘roof-brain’, ‘par excel- 
lence that organ where motor act and finite mind get in touch with one 
another’ .!9 

From the standpoint of the int 
Wallace’s statement: 


eraction of brain and culture, we have 


The immediate source of culture change is the brain itself, in which changes of 
state within the lifetime of the organism lead to changes in overt behaviour, 
which are the visible substance of culture change. Hence, without evolutionary 
advance in the brain as an organ, culture cannot exceed a certain degree of 


complexity because the necessary innovations cannot be made.?? 


each what is generally regarded as the 


terminus of known biological evolution. ‘As far as we can tell the 
evolution of the human physical frame has become stabilized such that 
we are able to speak of the physical maturity of humans, and regard this 


as being reached somewhere between the twenty-first and perhaps the 


twenty-eighth year. After this time one does not normally expect any 


further growth, although changes, without major deviation, to the 
general shape of individuals of course go on. 

But what of the evolution of the brain, and especially of the fore- 
brain? Do the same maturational considerations that affect the body 
apply? Can we, in fact, speak of a mature brain?2! And if cognition is 
regarded as a function of the brain, can we point to cognitively mature 
individuals? Can we state the criteria for cognitive maturity, for exam- 
ple? If we can demonstrate what is a mature brain, then by definition we 
are stating the end-term of a series of innate and inherent processes. 
Since these processes provide the structure for cognitive processes, and 
these, in turn, are interconnected with cultural processes, We should 
then be able to designate the end-term of human evolution at the 
psychosocial or cultural phase. Moreover, by so doing we shall also be 
designating the end-term of the evolution of nature at the psychosocial 


or cultural phase. 

Clearly, this is something we are unable to do. The contemporary 
concerns for ‘self-realization’ and ‘self-actualization , the struggles of 
individuals for integration, the painful processes of human history, with 
its legacy of personal and social chaos and a concomitant search for 
order, underscore the immaturity of the human species from a cognitive 
(and one may as well add an affective) point of view. We are immature 


At this point, I believe, we T 
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precisely because we do not know what it is to be mature, and we do not 
know what is maturity in this dimension because no end-term is yet 
explicit in our development. We are unfinished, and because we are 
unfinished we may conclude that nature, too, is unfinished. And here, 
of course, is the locus of the human predicament. Our species’ evolu- 
tion, compared with that of our predecessors’, is apparently too recent 
for us to have become totally determined or ‘programmed’. Our future 
descendants may eventually be able to bestow a total maturational 
scheme upon their progeny. We must content ourselves with the task of 
working out our own destiny. 

Our incompleteness may also be inferred on other grounds. Of all 
known forms of life, humans are the most deficient in instinctual 
adaptive patterns, and require the lengthiest period of postnatal nurture 
and training. One can, for example, note the ability of young alligators 
to make their way unaided to water minutes after their hatching. We 
may note how rapidly calves and foals rise to their feet to suckle and run 
soon after birth. Most animals are capable of self-support within weeks 
or months after their birth. But this is not the case with human young. In 
Western industrialized societies one can increasingly point to the 
requirement of up to 25 or even 30 years of postnatal nuture and training 
before many an individual is capable of self-support. There was a time, 
2000 or more years ago, when it made sense for the Jewish boy upon 
reaching his thirteenth birthday to proclaim from the Temple at his Bar 
Mitzvah ceremony, ‘Today I am a man.’ In this more complex age, this 
proclamation, still enunciated, is a quaint relic of simpler times. Owing 
to the very reciprocity we have indicated between psychic and cultural 
complexity, we may, in fact, state the rule: postnatal nurture and training 
among humans increases in direct proportion to the increase of cultural 
complexity. 

Prior to the human phase, instinct (or unconditioned reflex),?3 signify- 
ing patterns of action that have been selected and maintained 
predominates in the organization of individual 
appears as well in human life, but to a 
swallow, and cry without being taught. 
respire according to an ancient rhythm n 
sense, mechanism, or determinism, go 
our lives, and necessarily so. It leaves u 
requirement, in fact—of paying attenti 
processes. What is not already gover 
attention. 


Beyond the physical and perhaps a limited range of affective and 
cognitive responses, human action requires constant attention until 


over time, 
and species life. Instinct 

far less degree. Infants suck, 
Our heart beats and our lungs 
ot of our own choosing. In this 
verns a considerable portion of 
s with the opportunity—with the 
On to our cognitive and affective 
ned by our history demands our 
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established patterns of action or habits, secure our adaptation, and 
provide an orientation for our direction. Instinctual patterns and proces- 
ses blur with learned, or culturally rather than genetically acquired, 
behaviours. Unconditioned reflexes are overlaid by conditioned re- 
flexes. Through the auspices of our ‘roof-brain’ reflection, abstraction, 
and protection emerge as our thought-life. Between the stimulus and 
the response, the psyche makes its claim. 

Our very deficiency in instinctual behaviours calls forth a constant 
demand for ‘learning’: for the acquisition of information and the 
establishing of subsequent responses to environing conditions. It is the 
intentional organization of learning that we imply when we speak of 
‘education’. Education is the formal link between a developing indi- 
vidual and his cultural milieu. Through the process of education, 
Successive generations of human young learn the necessary adaptations 
for living in their culture. Through education, they also develop their 
individual repertoire of information and responses that enables them to 
Participate in, and to contribute to, their culture. As there are no 
identical (although there are similar) responses each individual, through 
his education, adds to the content of his culture; a minority become 
dynamically transformative. 

By the same token that there is a constant reciprocity between psyche 
and culture in the course of evolution, there is a constant reciprocity 
between psyche—perhaps ‘personality’ is a better term—education, and 
culture, These three then appear as 4 basic triad in evolution at the 
human phase. 

To this we may add the observation that in the course of human 
history, the complexity of educational processes has increased with ue 
increase in cultural complexity. Societies have deemed parents ni i- 
ciently competent to provide for the education of their young, and hence 
we have had the establishment of formal educational systems, OF 
Schooling, to take over the task that parents have given up as cultural 
life has evolved, There is every indication that the complexity and extent 
of education will increase markedly over the next decades, and this 
factor may be one of the causes of the widespread unrest and conem 
about educational aims, methods of instruction, and the nature o 


ae saucer hi Jusion that educat 

n sumi ive at the conclusi! ! 
human se ty a = matter of natural or, We may say, ree 
Necessity. This is the case, for without learning 1" pin $ a i 
intentional organization of learning in particular, ae caper ihe 
Psychosocial phase would not have been possible, an = Fai 
speak of culture or, for that matter, any kind of abstract discourse. 


ion appears in the 
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Education, defined in part as the intentional organizational of learning, 
is not simply the result of cultural demand or personal interest, but is 
primarily called for by the instinctual deficiency and immaturity of the 
human brain, and consequently the immaturity of our thought and 
emotional life. 

If maturation would be implied in our genetic programme, and if our 
development was straightforwardly orthogenetic, the intentional orga- 
nization of learning and the vast institutions and programmes that have 
been developed for this Purpose would not only be unnecessary, they 
would not have been created. Since this is not the state of affairs with 
regard to humans, at least, we require education which, differing 
considerably in its content and structure from culture to culture, is the 
prime agency through which psychosocial evolution proceeds. 

Now, there is need to uderscore a distinction between education 
when used as a catchword for a vast assemblage of badly to well done 
human activities in the learning field, and education as a necessary 
Process in nature. Both dimensions of education are natural in that they 
occur in nature, but the former is an attempt to carry out tasks that are 
required by the latter, by a necessity that extends far beyond that of 
culture or personal fiat. Thus, we can make the not very astounding 
statement that schools and schooling may, or may not, be educational 
depending on whether or not they are in keeping with their naturalistic 
function. A restricted definition for education is therefore implied which 
subsumes it under evolution, while schooling and schools represent 
better or worse attempts to respond to mankind’s educational needs. 

The implication of this position is that anyone who seriously regards 
himself as an educator has become, whether he recognizes it or not, a 
prime agent in the evolution of humanity, and as a consequence is 
directly caught up in the evolution of nature. 

An examination, then, of the place of education in human life 
suggests that it involves four developmental tasks. These, if they are 


, Where education is 
the espoused intent, would be tantamount to declaring such non- 


adherence as non-, anti-, or even mis-educative. Thus, we may take the 
position that schools are not necessarily educational institutions, nor are 


teachers necessarily educators, depending on the degree of their adher- 
ence or non-adherence to such criteria. 


The criteria for education as conceived here are: 


1. the criterion of adaption to the environment; 
2. the criterion of participation in the environment; 
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3. the criterion of creative contribution to the environment; 

4. the criterion of constructive transformation of the environment.?4 
The term environment is used here to designate the external milieu, 
human and non-human, within which the individual exists. 


The criterion of adaptation 


By ‘adaptation’ we may understand the ‘fittingness’ of the individual to 
his surroundings. More explicitly, one may say that that individual (or 
organization) who functions in his milieu with the minimum wastage of 
energy—that is to say, with greater economy of action, or with greater 
thermo-dynamic efficiency—is better adapted than another. In less 
technical language, we use such phrases as ‘settling down’, or ‘fitting in’, 
when referring to an individual's adaptive behaviour. 

The human infant, like the young of other species, is born as a 
dependent being who must be cared for. His earliest activities are 
basically concerned with his survival in a post-uterine state and with the 
differentiation and integration of his total organic system. His body 
must be able to assimilate new food; it must accommodate itself to a host 
Of micro-organisms; and as cognition develops the child must learn to 
function within the multifold conditions of his environment. Without 
learning, the child could scarcely continue to exist beyond a gastro- 


Intestinal state. 

While the child’s adaptive behaviours begin below the threshold of 
Cognition, lacking any intentional intervention on his part, by his first 
year his activities show considerable self-determination. During the first 
four or five years of his life, the child, under the direction and guidance 
of parents and members of the immediate—and, where existing, the 
extended—family, learns what and how to eat, to dress, to speak and 
understand the local language, and to know and respond to the 
expectations of an increasing number of people. He begins, in sum, to 


identify with uire his culture.” aM ae 

While it is pig 7 speak of this period of a child's learning in 
terms of ‘education’, we should do so with the recognition that his 
learning is, for the most part, informally arranged. While certainly P 
is intentional organization of the child's learning (through, for example, 
approval and disapproval of behaviour), this organization ts not ara 
sarily clearly conceived or grounded in particularly justifiable concep : 
Of child growth and development, except, perhaps, where gees 
assistance has been employed. In whatever manner it is brought abou : 
the child’s ability to adapt to tis a necessary condition o 


any further development.” 


his environmen 
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The criterion of participation 


By ‘participation’ we may understand the individual’s engagement in 
activities that, for the most part, are conducive to the maintenance and 
continuity of his culture. While adaptation continues to be a concern of 
the individual, at least until the parameters of his environment (phe- 
nomenally rather than geographically speaking) have become stabilized, 
it is far from all there is to his life. Adaptation, we might suggest in the 
light of our previous pages, is essentially egocentric or autocentric for it 
concerns essentially the organism’s need to survive. Participation, 
within which adaptation must be included, is essentially socio-centric or 
allo-centric, concerning as it does the continuity of the culture to which 
the individual has had to adapt. 

It is probably not too much to say that from about the age of 5 children 
the world over are placed under increasing pressure, not only to 
continue their adaptive learning, but also to participate in group and 
communal activities. For this purpose, the organization of a child’s 
learning becomes far more intentional and systematic; it becomes more 
formally educational. 

In hunting, fishing, and even more complex agrarian styles of life, 
daughters are generally relegated to household duties under the tutel- 
age of the women, while sons undertake designated chores under the 
tutelage of the men. A girl, for example, learns to clean, weave, sew, 
and cook; a boy to hunt, fish, herd, plant, cultivate, and harvest. In 
industrial societies the complexity of adult tasks (and in many cases the 
appearance, as well, of political legislation) have transferred the child’s 
learning from direct participation in the work of the community to a 
period of specialized instruction in the institution of the school. It is here 
that the child is expected to acquire the basic competencies in requisite 
fields before he is permitted to engage directly in an occupation. 

In either case, whether the learning is provided for through schooling 
or through direct participation in the adult world of work, the child’s 
education involves the gradual acquisition of lore, method, rule, and 
ritual that in some cases have been transmitted from generation to 
generation, and in other cases represent recent innovations. Whatever 
its source, the community, rightly or wrongly regards this information 
as essential for its own continuity. 

Any extensive failure to provide such information to the young ina 
given culture means the inevitability of that culture’s decline. There is 
evidence for this, for example, in the deterioration of North Ameri- 
can Indian and Eskimo cultures, and in the paucity of a North American 
Black culture owing to the historic separation of the Ne 


gro from his 
African heritage. 
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From the point of view i 
an € ; of the individual, 3 3 pela 
ewan r means increasing eE AAA n 
pr ali y a condition not unknown to North America’s native l 
iis populations and to many an individual who, uprooted from 
own culture, has not been given the opportunity, or has not b 

able, to adapt to another. on 
, The overall increases in world po 
tions, the banding together of fami 


settlements, the growth of villages, t 
given rise to a vast diversity of specialized work patterns. Meanwhile in 


F e of simpler communities (and one can point to the Soviet khokolz, 
pede r kibbutzim, and the North American communes as recent 
ea ae there exists what might best be termed a ‘totipotency’ of 
ke = n this, other than for sex differentiated activities, each member of 
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ee : a complexity increases, however, task competency 
Sarit o ee increasing specialization or, in biological language, a 
ee fern specificity of behaviour. Of necessity, task specialization has 
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——— advanced cultures a few years of pre-adolescent school- 
wi no longer sufficient to prepare the younger members for participa- 
fares lee work of their culture. Schooling continues, instead, not only 
nal E a but, for many, into the first and second decades of 
areh o0 a to say l nothing of the increasing practice of ‘adult’ or 
ed nuing education for those who wish to acquire or advance their 
ucational opportunities well into, if not throughout, their adult 


years.27 


pulation, the multifarious migra- 
lies into tribes and permanent 
owns, cities, and nations, have 


T]! . . i ° . 
he criterion of creative contribution 


In terms of the foregoing, education has been seen in its adaptative and 
art from their naturalistic sanction, 


a functions. Quite ap 

ese functions are also culturally sanctioned as irreducible require- 
ments for cultural survival and continuity. If these were the only 
requirements—and hence criteria—of education we could stop here, but 
there are good reasons for suggesting tha 
dered. 

The evolution of culture, aS t 
general and specific. General evo 
through successive levels or stages 
concerns the amplification of genera 
Cializations that have functional effica 


t there is more to be consi- 


hat of nature in general, is two-fold; 
Jution concerns the continuity of life 
of complexity; specific evolution 
] evolution into adaptative spe- 
cy within a given space-time 
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locus.28 Once a mode of behaviour becomes adaptively specialized, it 
tends towards self-maintenance, or a ‘steady-state’, and this tendency 
becomes prepotent over pressures for continuity unless conditions are 
such that dysfunctionality and decline are immanent. As there is no 
preprogramming to shift a culture out of its adaptative specialization 
back into the stream of general evolution, the recognition both of stasis 
and of possibilities for continuity rests on the membership of the 
culture. But again, this recognition does not exist of its own accord, but 
is a result of the state of consciousness of individuals. If their learning 
has been such to canalize their consciousness into purely adaptative and 
participatory modes of thought and action, we then find that the 
possibilities for innovation and thus personal and cultural continuity 
are restricted. 

The logic of our position, then, is that the continuity of a culture’s 
evolution rests on the continuing development of its members; the 
continuity of the development rests, in turn, on their ability to harness 
their own tendencies and powers for continued development which can 
take them beyond the status quo.2? As, however, the recognition and 
harnessing of such tendencies and powers is learned, it is implicitly an 
educational problem. The problem is that our schooling, for the time it 
has existed and to the extent that it does exist, has concentrated on the 
tasks of shaping the young for adaptative and participatory activities 
and has disvalued creative and innovative activities, such that the 
creative individuals in our cultures are liable to have succeeded despite, 
rather than because of, our general educational institutions. And, while 
the facts of individual success despite our educational deficiences cannot 
be denied, the possibilities of providing for a wider base of creative 
contributions to the culture through intentional educational provisions 
cannot be overlooked. 

Now, by creative contribution, we may understand the application of 
novel responses to continuing or new circumstances, such that these 
responses become part of the general fabric of the culture, and— 
according to some measure which we cannot possibly develop here— 
provide for an improvement over what constitutes a normal pattern of 
thought and action, or in some way indicates possibilities for the future. 

This implies that there is more to creativity than merely a spon- 
taneously novel response to a situation, for such a spontaneous re- 
sponse is but the indication of possibilities. Creativity emerges as a vital 
factor when it becomes organized and directed towards the solution of 
problems and to the elaboration of new possibilities for human arrange- 

ments, whether we are dealing with artistic, literary, philosophical, 
scientific, political, legal, technical, or other features of life. For a 
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Sia n to be contributive, it must be grounded in a recognition of 
ue pr Bae ee to which (and within which) it is to be applied. 
ERE a ivity is scarcely possible much before adolescence.3? Except 
nag ses, therefore, we would not expect to find culturally contribu- 
E a (to the extent that it is provided for) emerging much before 
Beat or later adolescence. Hence, while the impulse to innovate and 
at is certainly available and requires supporting throughout child- 
is , we must turn to adolescence and to secondary schooling as the 

cus for guiding creative talent for culturally contributive activities. 

To summarize the educational consequences of our criteria thus far 
i es participation and creative contribution), while not in the 
: espousing mutually exclusive practices that are restricted to par- 
ticular educational stages, we would suggest that the emphases (or. 
central tendencies) might be as follows: 


1. adaption to the environment—Early Childhood Education (compris- 
5 Ing the sensori-motor and pre-operational periods of thought); 
. participation to the environment—Middle and Later Childhood 
Education (comprising the period of concrete operational thought); 
3. creative contribution to the environment—Adolescence (comprising 


the first period of formal thought). 


The criterion of constructive transformation 


s of individuals add to and enrich the 


While the creative contributor: 
hole, to find acceptance 


prevailing cultural structure they tend, on the w 
in so far as they are not in conflict with, or at least are not perceived asa 
threat to, the life-style of the culture-at-large or to the vested interests of 
dominant individuals or groups. If, however, the prevailing structure 
cannot, or will not, accept further creative contributions, we find 
Pressures building up towards cultural transformation on the one hand, 
and for maintenance of the status quo on the other. If the pressures for 
continuity are strong enough, a period of cultural conflict is inevitable, 


until either stasis or continuity succeeds. 

It should be made clear that all pressures t 
not necessarily constructively transformative. Where the impetus is for a 
negative’ freedom from restraint, without a ‘positive’ orientation to- 


wards a clearly conceived good, we are not in a position to speak, except 
perhaps after the fact, of constructive transformation. Destructive trans- 


formation is always a possibility. 
formation, for that which 


Our interest here is for constructive trans or that 
experience and reflection suggests will prove for the optimization and 


owards cultural change are 
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increased self-organization of individual and, by extension, of social life. 
Our problem is that unless the members of the culture have been 
prepared to be constructively transformative, which means that they are 
cognizant of the prevalent conditions and limitations of the particular 
culture dimensions which are their concern, and have the competency 
to conceive and carry out constructive activities, we are liable to find 
ourselves caught up in change for the sake of change, and not for 
justifiably conceived purposes.3! 

In the secondary period we find but the ‘birth’ of objective and 
reflective thought. It is hardly likely that we would find, or could expect, 
the intellectual proficiency at this stage for the awareness of prevailing 
conditions, the rational search for alternatives, and a concern for the 
possible consequences of action in adolescence. Rather, it seems at this 
juncture of my thought on the matter that the task of assisting 
individuals to become constructive transformers of their culture belongs 
to the adult stage of education. By this is meant, not so much the 
elementary and secondary schooling that is provided for those adults 
who did not acquire such schooling in their childhood and youth, but 
undergraduate, graduate, and continuing educational opportunities 
that can enable socially aware and concerned persons to develop the 
expertise that can constructively transform the culture by intent towards 
defensibly desirable goals, rather than rely purely on chance and the 
possibilities of the right leaders emerging at the right time true to the 
messianic tradition. 

Unfortunately, this is neither a study in value theory nor in curricu- 
lum design. We therefore cannot pursue this matter further and deal 
with the controversies that it raises, nor with explicit recommendations 
at this time. We must leave it, in fact, with a paradox. The position that 
is taken here calls for a dynamically orientated education that at once 
can provide for cultural stability and yet can further provide for the 
continuity of cultural evolution and individual development. 
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Chapter 5 


Dialogue and Development 


John Newson* 


The purpose of this paper is to outline a theoretical approach which puts 


communication at the centre of the stage in relation to the development 
of a human infant. The term ‘communication’ is not here being used as a 
synonym for language, but is intended to refer to a more general human 
facility upon which language itself seems to be founded. Thus this paper 
is concerned with the origins of our ability to empathize, to imitate and 
to share emotions with our fellow men, as well as with our ability to 
learn to speak any particular language. By talking about ‘communica- 
tion’, then, I wish to make reference to our power to create shared 
understandings with other people via interactions which make use of 
mime and gesture as well as the overt display of emotions and feelings. 
Thus I shall take it as self-evident that in face-to-face communication we 
engage in reciprocally prompted actions which include non-vocal as well 
as vocal signals; while within the vocal mode itself, words are by no 
means the sole vehicle for our communication. 

This approach is certainly not intended to deny the importance of 
language as a hugely powerful tool of communication so far as human 
Co-operation and culture are concerned; but it does imply that it may be 
impossible to understand the evolution of formal verbal or written 
language systems, either in the personal history of the individual or in 
the evolutionary history of mankind, without recognizing that shared 


understandings between people predate the emergence of language 
however, I intend to restrict 


systems. As a developmental psychologist, , Lir 
the discussion that follows to the growth of communication competence 
at the individual level, by attempting to describe how shared under- 
Standings begin to emerge during the first year of a child’s life. 

When we consider the question of communication between adults, we 
can usually take it for granted that they already share all sorts of mutual 
of Nottingham. 
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categories of thought and feeling. Between an adult and an infant, 
however, we have to try and comprehend the way in which a code of 
communication may be evolved de novo, as it were; and this poses a 
different problem from that in which one is merely concerned with the 
specification of some mechanism for translating from one established 
code into another. To understand how communication is first estab- 
lished, where none was before, is not easy. Problems arise at the 
conceptual level, perhaps because our conventional scientific language 
of description and explanation is shot through with all sorts of determi- 
nistic, mechanistic and behaviouristic assumptions. To illustrate this 
point, I will first try to tackle the issue of communication using a form of 
descriptive language which deliberately adopts the perspective of a 
neutral or non-participant observer, my aim being to push explanation 
within such an expository framework to its natural limit. Subsequently, 
however, a rather different account will be offered; and this strategy 
may enable the reader to judge for himself the relative merits of these 
two approaches. It may also help to explain why we ourselves have been 
driven to adopt the second one. 

During the past decade, there has been a great resurgence of interest 
in psychological studies of human infants; and within this movement 
many researchers have been drawn towards the particular study of the 
complex and sophisticated social activity which all normal babies so 
obviously manifest when in the presence of their everyday caretakers. 
For the student whose knowledge of babies is drawn from psychological 
textbooks, and not from real life, the most striking effect of exposure to 
ordinary mothers and their infants is the revelation that, by the age of 10 
or 11 months, normal babies are highly competent in the art of 
communication. By this age it is obvious that they deliberately make 
known their desires and dissatisfactions, join in games, share jokes, 
imitate all sorts of obviously meaningful actions and gestures, and can 
even tease their mothers. Furthermore, it is quite clear that they 
accomplish all this without the help of formal language and without 
even a passive understanding of words as such. Like researchers in 
many other centres, we ourselves have been concerned to develop ways 
of giving an accurate description of how pre-verbal infants typically 
develop such complicated social skills in interaction with their mothers. 
In the Child Development Research Unit at Nottingham, we now have 
on file a substantial number of video recordings illustrating mother- 
baby interaction in free-play settings obtained from regular weekly 
recording sessions with infants between 4 and 11 months of age. It is on 
the basis of a careful study of these and other similar records that the 
following propositions are offered as guidelines for further discussion- 
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1. It seems to be a necessary condition for the evolution of com- 
munication that the two individuals involved are capable of performing 
discrete and distinguishable actions which can serve the function of 
signals. Each of the two individuals must have a repertoire of ‘displays’ 
or potential signals, together with some independent capacity to exer- 
cise selective control over the performance of such actions. 

2. Equally important, however, is the notion that each individual 
must be sensitive to the occurrence of similar ‘displays’ when these are 
offered by the other individual. Furthermore, both partners must 
apparently be impelled regularly to relinquish their own activity in order 
to be able to attend effectively to the activity of the other. 

3. For communication to develop, it seems to be necessary for the 

discrete ‘signals’ of the two interdependent organisms to be repeatedly 
interwoven in familiar alternating sequences. This process, in time, 
gives rise to a recurrence of patterned sequences to which both partners 
are sensitive and to which both partners contribute. 
A The whole process may be summarized by saying that adults and 
infants actually engage in ‘conversation-like’ exchanges. These typically 
take the form of well-worn rituals of interaction to which the baby 
clearly makes a real and positive contribution. Even young infants playa 
highly active role in constructing dialogues of reciprocating activity, and 
apparently have little difficulty in sustaining that role even though 
responses are demanded at a rate which frequently exceeds 30 gestures 
per minute, or one every other second. , 

Ina previous paper Newa 1974) I have stressed the debt which 
developmental psychology owes to Colwyn Trevarthen for highlighting 
the fact that human babies characteristically exhibit a variety of intrinsic 
activity patterns which serve as a basis for communication competence. 
Even at birth, it is possible to detect gesture-like actions which are 
complex co-ordinations of arm and hand movements, head and eye 
Orientations, mouthings and vocalizations. This activity of the inn is 
not formless but highly integrated. It is patterned as a imeno o Do 
and displays a specific rhythm so that each separate action buil s up to 
Clear climax followed by a subsequent decline. Typically, babies evince 
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optimal conditions of wakefulness and physical support, however, it is 
possible to demonstrate and record quite perfect gesture-like actions, 
remarkably similar in form and speed to those habitually used in 
gestural communication by adults. In practice these gesture-like actions 
are executed with such rapidity that it seems to be necessary to make use 
of slowed down video or film recordings to study them and demonstrate 
their occurrence with certainty. Trevarthen’s evidence is, however, very 
compelling and suggests that babies are capable of emitting discrete 
‘pre-formed’ actions which simulate adult communication gestures. 
Given that conversation-like gestures can occur in babies, it is obvious 
that we should ask what factors prompt and sustain them; and to begin 
with it seems clear that their occurrence is not at all random, but timed 
to accommodate to the reciprocal gestures offered by some person with 
whom a baby may be confronted. Typically, the infant and his regular 
adult caregiver come to Operate according to an alternating or turn- 
taking sequence, in which each partner first acts and then attends to the 
activity of the other (Schaffer, 1974). There is controversy about whether 
this alternation of activity indicates some intrinsic predisposition for 
turn-taking in the baby, or is an artefact of a controlling influence 
exerted by the more sophisticated adult partner. Much neonatal-type 
activity follows a burst-pause cycle; if the adult merely filled in the 
infant’s own pauses with his own bursts of activity, and inhibited his 
own gestures when the infant began to be active again, a semblance of 
deliberate alternation would obviously result. 

There is, however, more to this. When an infant is faced with an 
‘object’ which is responsive to his own activity, it is clear that he may 
easily become locked into a sustained sequence of actions; his move- 
ments give rise to effects which attract his visual or auditory attention, 
eliciting an ‘orienting response’: and as a result of this his previous 
movements are inhibited. Then, as his attention begins to falter, he 
starts to indulge once more in an active phase of bodily movement 
which again produces change, and this is likely to attract his attention 
once more. An easy way to demonstrate the persistent engagement 
which can take place between an infant and an ‘environmentally 
responsive’ object is to link the infant’s limb with some device which 
responds variably at a suitable time delay. When, for example, a string 
attached to the child’s wrist is linked to a mobile placed clearly within 
his view, thus causing it to be disturbed whenever he waves his arms, it 
may be observed that even a very young baby seems to be constrained to 
‘work’ at operating the device, and his attentive involvement with it will 
characteristically be sustained over a long period of time (Papousek, 
1967; Kalnins and Bruner, 1973). 
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The precise feedback characteristics which facilitate such ‘self- 
rewarding’ activity are still but little understood; but they obviously 
include an optimal time delay between action and consequent reaction, 
and a variable, but not entirely unpredictable, outcome in the form of 
some consequent effect to which the infant does in fact attend. This 
optimal time delay may be related to the natural rate of signal exchange 
already referred to. 

A mobile is, however, only sensitive to the infant's actions to a very 
limited degree, in this case being merely responsive to gross arm 
movements above a certain minimum amplitude. As an ‘environmen- 
tally responsive feedback system’, a human caregiver is a lot more 
sophisticated than a mobile and a piece of string. In particular he or she 
can, and does, ‘monitor’ other aspects of the activity of the infant and 
hence is able to respond sensitively to all sorts of things the infant may 
do in addition to waving his arms. Such a caregiver will be guided by the 
nature of the infant’s attention-paying gestures, including associated 
changes of facial expression, direction and intensity of gaze, etc. It 
should therefore not surprise us if the joint activity of adult and infant 
does soon begin to resemble a dialogue in which the partners take turns 
to act and to attend towards one another, thus producing a very 
adequate simulation of mature human discourse. 

Let us now pause to take stock of the kind of account we have been 
attempting to give. So long as we restrict ourselves to the language of 
detached observation, we can only say that the infant makes ‘gesture- 
like’ signals, or that conversation is being ‘simulated’. We cannot assert 
that the infant himself—or for that matter the adult—attaches meaning to 
his actions, and it is for this precise reason that we have been driven to 
describe the infant’s actions as ‘displays’. By such usage, attention 1s 
directed towards the outward form of certain actions which are classed 
as signals, perhaps because of the consistent effect they can be observed 
to have on other members of the same species (Smith, 1965). Such a 
description cannot, however, offer an explanation for the evolution of 
those shared understandings which constitute the meaningful content of 


whatever is being communicated. To give an account of the ontogenesis 
it is obviously necessary to 


of communication in this deeper sense, ? 
grapple with the more difficult conceptual problem of how signals first 
acquire their ‘significance’ within the mental experience of the infant. It 
should by now be clear, however, that no such account can be ue 
While we restrict ourselves to âà form of language which is only Fee 
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words, the language which physical scientists so successfully use to 
describe relationships or interactions between material objects—with 
whom we have no power to communicate directly—must be different 
from the form of language needed to describe how socially shared 
understandings can arise between people. A change is required both in 
the form of language and in the style of exposition before we can expect 
further insight. At this point in the argument, therefore, we need a 
change in standpoint: we must shift perspective, as it were, so as to look 
at the process of communication from the point of view of a participant 
observer (Newson and Newson, 1975). 

Once we are permitted to project ourselves into the role of someone 
who is trying to communicate with the infant, it becomes clear that such 
a person is bound to respond selectively to precisely those actions, on 
the part of the baby, which one would normally respond to given the 
assumption that the baby is like any other communicating person. In other 
words, the caregiver, being already well practised in the art of com- 
munication, will not respond indiscriminately to all aspects of the 
infant's activity. Instead he or she will selectively attend to those actions 
to which one would habitually attach significance as gestures which are 
normally meaningful in ordinary human discourse. Changes in the 
infant's facial expression will, for example, be attended to closely, 
because these will be automatically interpreted as changes of state which 
the infant is assumed to be experiencing. If he begins to look ‘pained’ it 
will be assumed that he is suffering distress. Similarly with a young 
baby, one responds in different ways to unco-ordinated jerky move- 
ments of one limb and to directed hand-swipes apparently aimed with 
some degree of intention towards objects in the external world. 

The response mechanism of another person is, however, so delicately 
tuned that it can respond in anticipation to what might be called 
actions-in-the-making. Thus, for example, when a mother sees the 
beginnings of a turned-down mouth in the facial expression of her child, 
she may immediately act to distract him before his lower lip begins to 
tremble, and thus may succeed in diverting him before his discomfort 
irrevocably engages his attention. In this instance the action is deliber- 
ately prevented from running its ‘normal’ course. It is in fact a 
taken-for-granted aspect of normal mothering that distress in an infant 
may be cut short by using such distraction strategies. Somewhat less 
obviously, perhaps, actions which the mother values may skilfully be 
drawn out of the infant. Thus, by judicious anticipation allied with 
angling for the baby’s attention at the right moment, full-blown smiles 
may be got from a baby by building upon the first incipient smiling 
gestures which the mother thinks she is able to detect. What eventually 
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leads her to distinguish between a mere grimace and a true social smile 
is probably that the latter can be reliably elicited in a ritual consisting of 
nodding and smiling at the infant. In this case it is the context and 
timing of the baby’s gesture, in relation to the mother’s attempt to bring 
it out during the course of a social exchange, which is critical in 
determining whether a smile is considered ‘social’. It follows that the 
meaning of a smile, as a social gesture, is inseparably bound up with the 
infant's ability to use it in a socially appropriate manner, i.e. at precisely 
the right moment within a dialogue of social interaction. 

What is being argued here is that, whenever he is in the presence of 
another human being, the actions of a baby are not just being automati- 
cally reflected back to him in terms of their physical consequences, but 
are instead being processed through a subjective filter of human 
interpretation, according to which some, but only some, of his actions are 
judged to have coherence and relevance in human terms—either as 
movements born of intentions, or as communications (or potential 
communications) addressed to another socially aware individual. It is 
thus only because mothers impute meaning to ‘behaviours’ elicited from 
infants that these eventually do come to constitute meaningful actions 
so far as the child himself is concerned. Actions achieve this status to the 
extent that they are capable of being used as communication gestures 
which he knows how to produce, on cue, in the context of a social 
exchange between himself and someone else. Ina real sense, therefore, 
gestures only acquire their significance in So far as they can be utilized as 
Currency within social dialogues. 

The desire to establish a degre 
baby is normally a powerful motiv 


e of shared understanding with her 
e for the mother. She treats him from 


birth as a person who can be credited with feelings, desires, intentions, 
etc., and looks for confirmation that he will relate to her ina person-like 
way. His social smiles in response to her approaches provide important 
confirmation of human-ness, and the fact that he can produce conversa- 
tion-like vocalizations when she talks to him provides similar reassur- 
ance. By 3 months, many mothers also enjoy playing socially stimulat- 
Ing games with their babies; for instance, games of anticipation like 
‘threatening head’, in which a warning signal is followed by a mock 
attack on his person with explosive lip noises and physical contact 
between the mother’s mouth and the baby’s face or body—a ritual in 
Which mild alarm repeatedly ends in excited giggles. It is not only in 
games, however, that the dialogue form predominates. Thus in the 
Serious matter of spoonfeeding, the child will soon know how to eh 

is part in the ritual, accepting OT rejecting each proffered spoonfu ad 
anticipatory mouth opening oT by turning away. Ina similar way the 
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baby will now actively assist in the process of drinking from a cup, by 
such actions as clinging to the cup and pulling it towards his mouth, 
showing impatience for more, pausing and looking up between swal- 
lowing bouts, and so on. 

In all these activities, the co-ordinated looking activities which the 
infant performs with his eyes are obviously of fundamental importance 
in maintaining and establishing rapport with any caregiver. In the 
situation of direct face-to-face interaction, the infant will be visually 
attracted to scrutinize his caregiver's face when she is talking to him: it 
has, after all, the fascinating qualities of being a moving, self-deforming, 
and noise-producing ‘object’ which is also precisely and delicately 
responsive to his own actions and changes of mood. As we have already 
noted, however, the infant may be almost equally preoccupied in paying 
visual attention to an inanimate mobile, especially if it is one over which 
he himself can exert some form of control. He may be similarly drawn to 
devote his full attention to the puppet-like actions of a single hand 
scrabbling about in front of him; and if this is made to approach and 
touch him in a game-like interaction ritual, a hand in play may hold him 
spellbound. The interesting thing about this is that at 3 months of age 
there is little evidence to suggest that the infant understands the 
relationship between the dancing hand and the person who is control- 
ling it. For theorists of cognitive development, like Piaget, the emerg- 
ence within the infant of a clear distinction between ‘person objects’ and 
‘thing objects’ marks a momentous watershed in mental development; 
and while it is by no means clear what prompts this ‘Copernical 
revolution’ in human mental organization, the whole course of subse- 
quent mental development is thought to be altered as a consequence. 

From the caregiver standpoint, it is clear that mothers regard their 
infants’ attention-paying gestures as immensely important within the 
dialogue of reciprocal actions which develops. The infant's tendency to 
pay them visual regard matters to them particularly, and direct eye-to- 
eye contact is seen as an especially rewarding and significant interper- 
sonal event. 

When between 3 and 4 months their babies begin to sit without 
support, and hence become rather fully involved in exploring and 
exploiting all sorts of inanimate objects, handling them themselves with 
full visual concentration, mothers often seem to suffer a period of 
relative deprivation as their babies’ new-found interests now apparently 
exclude them. One may even observe mothers bending right down to 
seek eye-to-eye contact with their infants at this stage. Two important 
communication-maintaining strategies now emerge, however. One is 
the use by mothers of some reliable vocal gesture to call the baby’s visual 
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attention back towards themselves—the recurrent use of the name of the 
child is one example of this, although it is not always particularly 
successful. As an alternative, therefore, some mothers seem to develop 
an idiosyncratic and specialized auditory signal like tongue clicking or 
even blowing noisily on the child’s face to make him look up and meet 
their eyes. 

The second common communication-maintaining strategy is to pro- 
vide the baby with a simultaneous vocal-intonational commentary, 
which serves to highlight interesting moments relating to what the 
infant may be simultaneously experiencing vis-a-vis the object he is 
involved with. Here, once again, it is important to appreciate that the 
mother has the power to anticipate effects which her baby may inadver- 
tently be about to produce, not just to react to things after they have 
happened. This means that she is able to offer him a dramatic intona- 
tional ‘marker’ at athe precise moment when the effect will be register- 
ing on the child himself. Certainly it is highly characteristic of this stage 
of development that mothers do repeatedly offer their baby vocal 
markers which highlight the occurrence of specific events so as to 
enhance their salience for him. Frequently also, maternal vocal signals 
are used as ‘pacers’ to sensitize the child to the time-course of significant 
dynamic processes which he has inadvertently set in train. An example 
would be a mother’s intonational commentary accompanying the 
Occurrence of an interesting rotary movement set off by the child (for 
instance, when he begins to touch and explore a roundabout toy). Once 
again, however, it is in the mother’s power to anticipate the likely 
outcome of the occurrence, before it is actually begun, which permits 
her intervention to be made with such delicate and precise timing that it 
coincides maximally with the child’s visual attention-paying to the event 
in question. 

The intuitive use of intonational marki 
baby’s habitual caregiver provides him wi 


mentary on his own actions, even though this l : 
be effective by virtue of its verbal/semantic content, since the infant can 


be induced to experience shared states of feeling when a mother's 
voice-tone is associated with actions he is simultaneously performing. It 
seems likely, for instance, that in the course of repeated encounters an 
intonational commentary can begin to impart to the infant's ria a 
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will serve to sustain him to go on striving when success is judged by her 
to be imminent, and will express the drama of tension relief at the 
moment that a meaningful result is finally accomplished. In this way the 
tone of the maternal voice will convey to him both the need for 
continued activity and the sense of climax when his efforts are about to 
pay off. Certainly babies of a few months are highly sensitive to the 
tensions of audience expectation when they are battling with cognitive 
problems in the presence of an interested group of student onlookers. 
When one is demonstrating the abilities of babies, one is highly 
conscious of audience participation effects, of the kind which caused 
Von Eherenfeld’s horse to continue tapping its hoof until it had counted 
out the correct number of raps to complete the sum which its audience 
could see on the blackboard. In a broad sense, therefore, it seems that 
the roots of cognition and of social empathy may be a good deal closer 
than has hitherto been recognized. After all, many mothers deliberately 
teach their infants the meaning of ‘dirty’ by registering dramatic disgust 
whenever the child starts to put some unclean object into his mouth; 
and if an unexpected happening occurs, they likewise reinforce the 
baby’s sense of surprise, dismay, etc., by the whole quality of their own 
contagious emotional reaction, particularly through the tonal quality of 
their spontaneous vocal response. 

The fact that marking and pacing signals, when offered in the 
auditory mode, do not distract the child from giving his full visual 
attention to whatever events he is himself controlling, implies a power- 
ful and economic use of two independent channels of communication. 
One feels driven to speculate, therefore, about the peculiar disadvan- 
tages which must be suffered by the deaf child at this particular stage of 
development. After all, although it is possible to use marking and 
pacing signals which may be seen rather than heard, their use could be 
predicted to have a highly distracting effect upon the infant's visual 
attention-paying strategies, when used simultaneously. 

Eventually, of course, even the child with intact hearing must learn to 
withdraw his visual attention from his own object-oriented activity in 
order to receive gestural—as opposed to auditory—confirmation about 
the reactions of his onlooking caregiver; and this clearly demands the 
operation of a memory-holding function within visual attention-giving, 
such that the activity may be interrupted, while the infant makes a 
visual check-back from object to person, and be smoothly resumed in 
the light of encouragement received or delight shared. In short, the 
infant must learn to make what we call a ‘referential glance’ towards the 
caretaking person, thus providing a potent and deliberate act of com- 
munication about the effect of his actions on things. One important 
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reason for the emergence of the referential glance could be that child’s 
play with objects often produces unexpected or mildly frightening 
outcomes. For instance, something may fall over and make an unex- 
pected noise, or the child may accidentally bang an object into his own 
face. It may therefore be that reference-back-to-the-caretaker, for reas- 
surance in states of alarm, represents an entrenched and primitive 
communication strategy which the child simply learns to carry forward 
from earlier days and put to new use. Perhaps, too, mothers deliberately 
tend to recruit their children’s visual attention, particularly in ‘emergen- 
cies’, by using urgent auditory warning signals which the child will be 
rather unlikely to ignore. This sort of speculative discussion, however, is 
mainly useful in drawing attention to the general principle that it may be 
a mistake to look for the precursor of any particular communication 
gesture, without referring to what has happened previously in the 
communication interchanges of the two interacting partners. Thus in the 
development of communication competence the historical dimension, in 
terms of idiosyncratic strategies previously developed by a particular 
mother-infant pair, is likely to be of fundamental importance in under- 
standing how new strategies develop. 
None the less, the ability to refer from thing to person, and back to 
thing again, must be seen as a significant accomplishment in the 
communication history of any child. It clearly has a lot to do with the 
infant’s developing ability to distinguish operationally between persons 
and objects, and probably with his capacity to operate in the light of the 
even more fundamental distinction between self and other. _ 
Obviously much more could be said about the diverse strategies used 
by ordinary mothers to establish and sustain communication with their 
babies. Susan Pawlby, for instance, has devoted a whole project to 
documenting the development of imitative routines between mothers 
and babies in order to show how such gestures are routinely used to 
communicate to the baby similarities between his own actions and those 
performed by others (Pawlby, 1977). Another study by Hilary Gray 
(1978) has concentrated on the way giving and taking gestures develop 
within a communicative context. It is not possible to elaborate on all 
these issues i ingle short paper. A 
PoR ae ap ieee Sarge a human infant and his regular 
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adult partner, to construe each and every act which is made by the 
infant as a meaningful signal in the light of the given situational context 
and of the immediately preceding signals which have been directed 
towards the baby. In many instances the relevant actions contributed by 
the baby himself will be indications that he has attended to the 
communication gestures offered to him or they will be spontaneous acts 
directed by the infant towards interesting objects or events which have 
monopolized his attention almost by chance. The caregiver, however, 
needs to operate within the format of an assumed ongoing dialogue, 
because as a communicating being this is the only way that it is possible 
for her to begin to make sense either of the baby’s actions, or of her own 
in relationship to him. 

Furthermore we, as observers, must use an effort of imagination so as 
to share with the baby’s caregiver the general feeling of what it is to 
engage in an ongoing dialogue with him: otherwise we will not be ina 
position to describe the evolution of those shared understandings which 
subsequently begin to develop through this intricate process of interper- 
sonal involvement and negotiation. From the baby’s point of view it is 
only by being continually involved, as a Participant actor, within an 
almost infinite number of such sequences that he is finally brought into 
the community of language. In short, it is only because he is treated as a 
communicator that he learns the essential human art of communication. 


Reprinted with permission from Action, Gesture and Symbols, ed. A. Locke. 
Copyright by Academic Press Inc. (London) Ltd. 
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Chapter 6 


Child and Parent, School and 
Culture: 
Issues in Identification 


Elizabeth Newson™ 


Man is not a naked ape but a culture-clothed human being, 
hopelessly ineffective without the prosthesis provided by 


culture. 
J. S. Bruner, 1972 


shige of the general statements made in this paper! hold true for children 
b any stage in their development from 3 years to adolescence. The 
eens to the paper is a longitudinal study of 700 children and their 
th e-styles from birth to adulthood, mainly based on long interviews with 
ad mothers at focal points in the child’s life: 12 months, 4 years, 
A i 11 years, 16 years, and so on (Newson and Newson, 1963, 1968, 

76). The actual data presented here come from the 7-year-old age stage 
= the research; the reader should therefore bear in mind a child who has 

een at school for 2 years, and who is generally supposed by both 
Parents and teachers to be getting down to ‘real work’ after the halcyon 


days of the infants’ or first school. 
By the time he goes to school, the human child is already a product of 
is culture if only by virtue of the fact that he has been reared by adults 
who have themselves, for two, three oF four decades, been exposed to 
cultural pressures. It is not possible to envisage a culture-free child: the 
hild of nature’ (whatever that may be) must reflect a culture in which 
nature’ is tolerated, just as a test-tube child would reflect a culture that 


ad produced laboratories. 


Co-director, Child Development Research Unit, University of Nottingham. 
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Children brought up in a nuclear family, in a commune, or by an 
unsupported mother, must subtly adjust to the way their adult care- 
takers see their position in a society which has views about the 
normality and acceptability of nuclear families, communes, and mothers 
on their own. In many other ways, long before he is necessarily aware of 
a world beyond his family, the child’s notions and expectations are 
shaped by an enormous variety of manifestations of his culture, as 
mediated by his parents. His mother’s choice of his first feeding 
medium, whether human nipple or rubber teat; the kinds of dirt 
(agricultural or industrial, say) that his skin is exposed to, and how or 
whether it is cleaned off; what is considered ‘naughty’—whether any- 
thing is considered naughty—and how the notion of naughtiness is 
conveyed; the spoken language he hears around him—whether it 
reflects a technological society and closely approximates to written 
language, whether its roots are wholly oral, or whether his parents, 
though living in a culture which is dependent on written language, 
belong to a subculture which is comfortable only with the oral form: all 
these diverse experiences are only a few examples of the means by 
which the culture makes itself felt at a quite implicit level in child 
upbringing. 

Parents cannot help being the carriers of implicit cultural messages; 
but they do have some choice in how far they explicitly offer the child 
experience of institutions and concepts which belong to the world 
beyond basic family subsistence. We cannot imagine a culture-free child, 
but there is such a thing as a culture-deprived child: we can discern 


immediately available in a closed family unit. The young child is de- 
pendent upon his parents to welcome and seek such experiences for him. 

The experiences I have in mind are of various kinds. Some involve the 
formal coming together of groups within the wider culture for a specific 
purpose: for instance, theatres exist to put on plays, variety shows, and 
pantomimes, and audiences convene to watch these events; parents 
may or more not think it important that their children should take part 
in this kind of extra-familial cultural activity. 

(At this point I may seem to be using the word ‘culture’ in a different 
way: ‘improvement or refinement of mind, manners etc. by education 
or training’, as one of the Oxford dictionaries has it. However, the 
dictionary itself combines these two uses under one head—‘particular 
form or type of intellectual development or civilization’—and I would 
regard them as so closely interwoven in origin that I deliberately choose 
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es es tag ae I Spee have no intention of entering on 
: at activities are ‘cultural’ in the sense of 
refinement or intellectualism.) 
_ Religious services, the screening of films, dog shows, trade exhibi- 
tions, Nottingham’s Goose Fair, football matches, race meetings—all 
these are examples of cultural events which cannot be fully simulated 
within the family, and through which parents can therefore choose to 
widen the horizons of their children or not. Other formal manifestations 
of the culture include those permanent shrines of our values, interests, 
or beliefs which can be visited by members of the culture without 
reference to specific events: museums, art galleries, stately homes, 
cathedrals, monuments, zoos, and places of sentimental or historic 
association such as Big Ben, Banbury Cross, Gretna Green or Carnaby 
Street. 

These experiences are necessarily 
a deliberate effort has to be made 
sai indeed they take on the sta 
there are also day-to-day ways in w 
outside culture into their child’s home life. 
books and comics, which offer the child a different view of the world, 
whether through the eyes of David Copperfield or Desperate Dan. A 
less obvious way of opening up the family culture is by answering 
children’s questions. The mother who takes the child’s questions 
seriously—listens to them, thinks about them, and tries to furnish him 
witha satisfying answer—not only gives him further information about 
the world but, by treating his inquisitiveness as natural and sensible, 
and his questions as interesting to her, expresses to him her own 


i : 
Nvolvement with the culture. 


formal for the child in the sense that 
by an adult in order to seek them 
tus of ‘outings’ and ‘treats’. But 
hich parents can welcome the 
One is by the provision of 


This is perhaps the crux of what parents are doing when they take an 
to the child. By taking him on visits 


eo role in introducing the culture 
© places of interest, making sure that he has access to the written 
Media, answering his questions and searching for the answers else- 
Where when her own knowledge is inadequate, the mother repeatedly 
characterizes cultural interests as relevant to herself and, by identifica- 
tion, to the child as well. Values which are both taken for granted (rather 
than stated) and demonstrated in action are likely to have a special 
Potency for a child during his formative year’. Consider the difference 
in the hidden messages reaching the child in these two families: both 
quotations are in answer to the inquiry, ‘Can you always answer his 
questions? What do you do if you can’t?’ The first shows lively minds 
through three generations. 
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Building foreman’s wife: 


Well, I explain it as far as I can, and then I say, ‘Now look, I don’t understand’—I 
tell him I don’t understand it. Well, me Dad’s pretty up on them sort of, you 
know, as I'd term it, general knowledge, you see. Well, he'll praps be able to 
answer them. Or what we can’t answer, we try and find out. [Where from?] 
Well, books, or praps verbal if we can find an explanation about it. I mean. . . 
you know . . . when you're going to Birmingham, there’s a big gravel pit. Now 
it’s full of water. Well then, when we went by one time it was all grass all over it, 
you see, so I says to me Dad, ‘Weren’t that full of water?’ So he said, ‘Yes’. So 
Barry said, ‘Well why, Grandpa?—cause you said gravel pits are very deep, well 
why isn’t it deep now, cause what have they done with the water?’ So me Dad 
says, ‘I don’t know, me duck, but Ill see what I can do’. And do you know what 
they'd done? You know from the power station, they’d had the ashes blown in, 
you know, instead of taking them with the lorries—it had saved them, oh, he 
did tell Barry how many pounds it had saved them—they’d done this pipeline 
across and filled it. Now you see, he went and found out for him. 


[Where did he find out from?] I don’t know, but I know when I was a child, he 
.. + you know, even now we'll be going along and I'll say, ‘What's that?’ Me 
Dad'll say, ‘Do you think I’m a walking encyclopaedia?’ But he always seems as 
though he can find it out, such things as that. But my kiddies have never gone to 
sleep in the car, you can go from here to Kingdom Come, and they’d never 
sleep; and me Dad says no, you don’t expect them to, and we've always tried to 
make the ride interesting. Me Dad’s a van-driver, and on Saturday morning 
Barry will go with me Dad, and the things he sits down after and he'll be telling, 
you! They'll pass something, a building, you see, and me Dad can tell him. Ever 
so interesting, and me Dad’s as interested as Barry is. 


Unemployed labourer’s wife: 


Not always—I've lost my schooling now! I mean you don’t keep it up, do you, 
what you learn in your own schooldays, I mean I’m 46, and I think you don’t 
sort of keep that interest. He was on about Nelson or something the other day, 
wanted to know if it were all true, but I can’t remember all that. I just said, ‘I 
don’t know owt about it, duck, you'll have to ask your teacher.’ 


It was because the active participation that spells out relevance 
seemed to us the vital factor, that we did not include television as a way 
in which parents involve children with their culture. Television is almost 
universally provided, and therefore does not readily distinguish 
attitudes; and simply witnessing a programme together may or may not 
convey parental values to the child. The mother who has tears in her 
eyes as she watches news reporting of some human disaster expresses 
without words her involvement in life beyond her own street; the 
mother who chats gaily through the same news sequence identifies the 
suffering of others as removed from and irrelevant to her own concep- 
tion of reality. Recognizing these subtle differences as important, we yet 
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did not feel competent to gauge them adequately within the limitations 
of this study. 

Taking as a starting point the unquestioned fact that middle-class 
children are more academically successful than working-class children, 
the factors that bring this about in terms of direct influence from home 
and family on to the child are still not clearly delineated. One line of 
explanation that we should keep in mind derives from our own findings 
on child-centredness at both 4 and 7 (Newson and Newson, 1968). 
Child-centredness increases markedly as one ascends the social scale; 
and it may be that middle-class children acquire a firmer confidence in 
their own worth, their own capabilities, and their own rights to the 
attention of adults: which may add up toa powerful motivation towards 
active learning and the discovery of concepts and ideas for their own 
sake. And this brings us close to the thorny question of the improvabil- 
ity of the child’s ‘intelligence’. Bruner has quoted P. M. Greenfield as 
questioning, in a conference paper: ‘If a mother believes her fate is 
controlled by external forces, that she does not control the means 
necessary to achieve her goals, what does this mean for her children?’ 
(Greenfield, 1972). We would extend her question: if a child does not 
believe in his own intrinsic worth, in his own basic considerability, how 
he be motivated to achieve his goals, or indeed to set himself goals at 
all? 


‘We go out together . . . we got toffed up. - - 
bout whether the child had experi- 


We asked a number of questions a 
vents or visits to places of 


enced, with his parents, various outside e 

cultural interest; in addition, we included a question about extra- 
curricular lessons, which usually entail attendance at a dancing studio, 
music teacher's house, gymnasium or swimming bath, and which meet 
our criterion of involvement with the outside culture organized, and 
therefore endorsed, by parents. Schools themselves, of course, try to 
provide all children with a basic common denominator of such experi- 
ences by arranging not only school assemblies and formal concerts, but 
also trips to museums and theatres, visits to factories and fire stations, 
and so on; but we are not here attempting to measure the child s total 
experience of such things, but rather how far the limited school 
provision of them is actively affirmed and backed up at home. Thus 
Saturday morning children’s film shows, which children attend un- 


accompanied, would not rate positively as ‘being taken to the pictures’. 
i s2 that emerge from parents 


Table 1 shows the class differences” 
answers to these questions. The only difference that does not reach 
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significance level is in concert going, and this because concerts are 
simply not popular with 7-year-olds and their parents. The museum 
data may seem surprising. During the short period when a Conservative 
government imposed museum charges, it was frequently argued that 
families who were interested enough to visit museums would also be 
prepared to pay an entrance fee. These figures are of interest in 
comparison with those for theatre attendance, when one looks at the 
economically deprived end of the class scale. Half the Class V children 
have been to a museum with their parents, compared with only a 
quarter of this group who have been to the theatre. It is clear that many 
of these already educationally deprived children would be still further 
deprived by a charge on museums, which fora family in poverty may be 
the only family outing feasible. 
Looking at the lower part of the table, where these activities are 
brought together to form an index of the child’s general cultural 
experience from the home base, we can see how powerful the accident 
of social class can be. The strength and consistency of the social class 
trend, particularly steep in this case, is remarkable. When one reflects 
that the child only needs one experience of being taken to a museum, 
football match and so on in order to score in each of the contributory 
categories, the deprivation of the low-scoring children can be seen as 
very great indeed: that this should be true for half the Class V 
population, and for a third of working-class children generally, is 
disquieting. It is particularly so because it cannot adequately be compen- 
sated for by direct educational provision; that is to say, while the school 
can provide the actual cultural experience as part of its curriculum, it 
cannot so easily make good the parental involvement which conveys to 
the child the family’s identification with the cultural and educational 
aims which the school explicitly represents. i : 
Mothers and fathers are faced with both choices and constraints in 


relation to the wider culture. Living willy-nilly within a cultural web, 


they may none the less choose whether to exploit it, or partially to 
isolate their children from it by not becoming involved as a family with 


any of the cultural events that are offered; though this choice may, of 
course, be somewhat determined by the difficulties of lack of money and 
of large families. On the other 


lack of energy experienced by parents 
hand, aea ae =p heavily constrained to hand over their children to 


the culture-bound institution of school; this is a powerful repository of 
cultural values, which it is made extremely difficult to opt out of. In so 
far as school is concerned with cultural activities generally, as well as 
with literacy and numeracy in particular, the child will, in truth, feel 
More ‘at home’ at school if his parents make it clear that they regard 
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such activities as relevant to themselves as well as to him. For this 
reason alone it seemed apposite to consider in this context parent/child 
involvement in general cultural events. 

But parents also exert choices within the home, in that they can 
choose to build a ‘nurturant environment’ for their child’s interests 
simply by taking his questions and activities seriously and making hima 
present of some part of their time and attention, without going further 
afield than their own neighbourhood. This, too, backs up the child’s 
school experience, even leaving aside ways in which parents directly try 
to involve themselves in any formal teaching of the ‘three Rs’. 

The ‘index of home-school concordance’ shown in Table 2 is based on 
items which we saw as evidence of such a nurturant environment. It will 
be seen that both child and parent behaviour are drawn on to provide 
this evidence; for instance, children need permission and encourage- 
ment from their parents if they are to make a habit of taking things along 
from home to show their teacher and enrich the school experience. 


Miner's wife: 


He's got two fossils that he’s very proud of, which his Daddy brought them up 
out of the pit. And he’s very fond of taking them to show his teacher. They’ve 
got leaves, branches of leaves. And he’s got a very, very old newspaper, about 
eighteen-ninety something, which he likes to take. I'll tell you what he’s very 


interested in—museums, castles, anything old he really likes. He will take an 
interest. 


Again, children are more likely to bring school back into the home, in 
the form of either questions or activities, if the home environment 
welcomes this. 

The results given in Table 2 very clearly confirm marked social class 
trends of both low scorers and high scorers on home-school concord- 
ance. In the working-class group as a whole, families are rather evenly 
spread across the score range, with just under a third appearing in each 
of the high and low categories and just over a third in the middle 
category; the unskilled group, however, is notably unlikely to score high 
(13 per cent), and unskilled-class boys in particular score low (42 per 
cent). In the middle class, families are not at all evenly spread through 
the score range: only 12 per cent show a low degree of concordance. 
Professional-class girls stand out as especially likely to score high (55 per 
cent). 

The clear-cut sex difference on the total index deserves comment; it 
might not have been expected, since only one of the individual items 
(taking things to school) produced a sex difference of a similar magni- 
tude. This is an example of how an overall index measure of this kind 
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can in fact tell us something over and above what we can learn from the 
individual items that make up the scale. In other words, the index 
allows us to draw conclusions about the degree of home-school concord- 
ance which is experienced by boys or girls; whereas the individual items 
strictly only allow us to make statements about the proportions of girls, 
as compared with boys, who behave in a certain way. 


, 


‘He’s so insistent. . . it seems a shame they shouldn’t gettoknow... 
I have already touched on children’s questions and mothers’ responses 
to them, and these are of particular interest; it is worth looking at this 
topic in more detail. To some extent it is a circular matter: the child is 
likely to ask questions about what he perceives as relevant, and his 
mother’s encouraging response not only rewards this question and 
stimulates additional ones, but also confirms his perception of the 
relevance of investigation generally; conversely, a mother who fobs off 
questions not only reacts aversely to the act of questioning but also 
devalues the spirit of inquiry that prompted the act. Thus we must 
expect, and we do in fact find, some correlation between child’s and 
mother’s behaviour. 
Insurance inspector's wife: 


Oh yes, always [asks questions]. This teacher—I think all primary teachers are 
marvellous!—she gets their interest. Wollaton Park, for instance, was a topic, 
they were drawing it and painting it. And he has to know all the details you 
know yourself, if you know any. We do eventually hear about all the topics 
they've been discussing, and if he hasn't heard enough or heard correctly, we 
have to tell him. 


Administrative assistant’s wife: 


He does, usually because he doesn’t quite know what the teacher's said; and 
then I’ve had to try and work out what she’s thinking and what he’s heard from 
his tale, and go on from there! Because he'll come out and ask a direct question, 
‘What do you know, do you believe so-and-so, Mummy? And I'll say either yes 
or no, according to what. . . . ‘Well, my teacher says . . . ‘"—the opposite, as a 
rule. And then I have to put her in the tight as well, and I have to get a bit 
further just to see what she has said, and work it out from there! [Would he tend 
to trust you rather than the teacher, or the teacher rather than you?] Well, when 
it was Mrs Lester, his first, it was the teacher all the time, I just didn’t stand a 
chance! But now it’s often 50/50, according to what he thinks I’m capable of 
knowing! 


Lorry driver's wife: 


Oh yes, he likes to know the ins and outs of everything. He came home one day 
and said, ‘Mam, you know that man that had his head cut off when he. . . this 
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aaa we dancing with him . . . he lost his head . . . there was a chapter in 
PES all about it. . . there's a very sad ending in the chapter, do you know 
oa Se on in a ee te ‘Do you mean John the Baptist 
Ha ut off?/—‘But Mr. Field said there’s a very sad endin 

is pI ao you know it?” So I read through this hapta: and I re 
2 F hese t ind a sad ending to it, and the doves came down from Heaven and 
SE irig ana I thought, oh well, I can’t go through the whole Bible, it’ll take 
ae 2 o o the end he nagged me about this, he wanted to know the sad 
5 E ig I put my coat on and I went down to see the Headmaster, and 
Eo ie y it was just that he’d had his head cut off; well I knew that, but I was 
i g for the sad ending. But they come home from school and expect you to 

now everything about everything. 


Lorry driver's wife: 


ana peon talking about London; and I've got a set of encyclopaedias which 

cain ho when he’s old enough, but of course I fetched them down. When 

Ce a e Tower Bridge built and who lives at Buckingham Palace and who built St 
ul’s, and all sorts like that. I filled a great sheet of paper. 


Jointer’s wife: 


I'm too busy really—I don’t always listen. She jabbers on—I don’t always know 


what she’s on about. 


We asked mothers whether they could always answer the child’s 
questions, and what they would do if they couldn’t. Table 3 gives some 
idea of the strategies which they gave as typical for themselves. Some 
examples of responses in the four categories give the flavour: 


Consults book, newspapers, etc. 


Teacher's wife: 


look it up in that, or in a book in the 


ot the book or the knowledge. We goon 
come interested. He might 


but we still go on! 


We ve got an encyclopaedia and we'd 
i rary. But usually between us we've & 
© the end to satisfy him—if only because we be 
Perhaps have lost interest, you know, on the way, 


Tobacco worker's wife: 
e'll try and find out, and a lot of 


ta terrible lot of encyclopaedias. 
l him that we will find out. 


I would tell him I didn’t know about it and w 
things he does want to know. . . my sister's go 
I don’t tell him that ke should ask his Aunty, I tel 


Student teacher's wife (herself a teacher): 


We can’t always, but we know where to go to find the answers. [And do you do 
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that?] Yes we do. The other day she was asking about music and we'd no idea, 
and I'd got an old book there which has one or two things, and we looked and 
found what we wanted. [Father:] Yes, that was another thing—we were 
informed only a few weeks after they went back to school that we were not as 
clever as Miss Machin, she knew the answers to everything—we kept having to 
have a look in a book! 


Asks someone 
Miner's wife: 


7 ; ; 3 i : i 
Sometimes I can, other times I don’t know how to word it, sort of; sometimes 
manage quite well. [What do you do if you can’t?] Say, pell yò what, 
darling—I'll ask somebody and tell you tomorrow. [And do you?] Yes, quite 
often—maybe have a word with one of the teachers at her school. 


Machine operator's wife: 


Well, the parents round here are pretty good. What we don’t know, they do. 
The boy hel door comes here fhe certain things—English and rele 
Edgar goes down the street to a chap who's a Jehovah's Witness for is igion an 
we sort of . . , I mean, this chap down the street, what he goren SN, me 
the Bible isn’t worth knowing, and it’s very handy. And the lady ce oon 
she’s very good as well, she'll answer pretty well everything that we can't, 


we do the same for her children. 


Does nothing, but admits ignorance 


Driver's wife: 
I’ve always said, ‘When I find out the answer, I'll let you know’—and they've 
been satisfied with that. [Do you find out?] No. 


Miner's wife: 


ink it ov ; first. I say, ‘Oh 
I mostly find out how to [answer], I have to think it oyek Care Ae Ans pa 
well, wait a minute, Barbara, I'll tell you in à minute w. 


, P do you do if you 
I'U think about it first, which way I'm going to sen mri ea he ) 
don’t know the answer?] I say, ‘Well, I don't know r 


Tries to conceal ignorance 


Metal polisher’s wife: 
y ‘ f, don’t you? 
I put him off. It’s a funny thing, that . . . you try to put ‘em off, don't ) 
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Railwayman’s wife: 


I pretend I haven't heard her then. Say if she asks me if I can spell such-and-such 
a word, and I can’t; then I say, ‘Oh, ask me a bit later, I’m busy’. I'll put her off if 
I can. 


Structural cleaner’s wife: 


I tell him his brain isn’t big enough now to hold it all. 


Middle-class mothers, by virtue of their own educational advantages, 
are better equipped to answer their children’s questions; this is likely to 
encourage their children to turn to them with questions more frequent- 
ly, and no doubt contributes to the class difference in the actual asking 
of questions arising out of school which we have already seen in Table 2. 
The mother’s attitude when her knowledge is not enough for the child 
takes the situation a step further, however. It can be assumed that the 
first two categories given are educationally supportive, since an effort is 
made to acquire the information asked for; that the third is neither 
supportive nor discouraging; and that the fourth, concealing ignorance, 
is clearly unsupportive, since the child is usually deliberately dis- 
couraged from persisting with his questions, which diminish the 
mother’s self-image. 

Consulting books obviously comes more easily to middle-class 
mothers: more likely to have books at hand, to know their way around a 
library, to be able to pursue a topic through an index and to cope with 
formal and elaborated prose, their whole white-collar or professional 
life-style imbues them with the expectation that the most authoritative 
information is obtainable from this source, and, moreover, that it is 
there to be used. The mother who consults books with her child, 
however, does more than induct him into an important subcultural 
expectation; she also immediately involves herself in the inquiring role 
in a particularly active way. This is much more marked in consulting 
books than in asking other people; although a mother may ‘get him to 
ask his Daddy while I’m there, so we both know about it’, her role tends 
to be active only in the initial stages, soon becoming passive as the 
informant takes over. The use of books, on the other hand, is likely to 
remain a co-operative effort throughout, since 7-year-olds are not yet 
very skilled at winkling the knowledge they need from a book without 
help in scanning and actual reading. Additionally, because of this 
personal involvement, she thereby identifies his questions as being of 
interest to her, and worth giving her time and trouble to answer; whereaS 
referral on to some other person is rather variable in how far the mother 
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continues to be involved in any way at all. Thus, while we can hardly be 
surprised at the very clear class difference in turning to books to satisfy 
children’s questions, the most significant feature of the act is its 
implication: in that it defines to the child the pursuit of knowledge via 
reading as relevant for mothers as well as school-children. 

Looking at the second half of the table, we find ourselves with a rather 
large group (57 per cent) in the working class who are not educationally 
supportive of their children when they do not know the answers to their 
questions. Of some interest among these, although a small group, are 
those mothers who attempt to conceal their ignorance from the child by 
various ‘fobbing-off’ methods: twice as many in the working class as in 
the middle class. We can understand this divergence by looking at other 
attitudes which make up class styles (Newson and Newson, 1968, 1976). 
For instance, the more authoritarian stance adopted further down the 
social scale depends upon the premise that mother knows best by 
virtue of her status; a demonstration of her ignorance is more difficult 
for her to tolerate and incorporate into her image than it would be for the 
more democratically oriented mother, who has already conceded to the 
child that she can be wrong (a parallel to this is the class difference in 
mothers’ willingness to apologize to the child). If middle-class mothers 
do feel that they have lost face by not knowing the answer to a question, 
they can easily regain it by showing their expertise in using resources, 
this course is less open to the lower working-class mother, who may 
indeed feel it safer not to embark on a search which may still end in 
failure. Further up the social scale, educationally oriented mothers may 
even welcome a situation which gives them the excuse to introduce the 
child to the use of dictionaries and encyclopaedias; further down the 
Scale, mothers are less well equipped with such aids. Over and above 
Material aids, however, this is in fact just one of a number of ways in 
Which the lower working-class mother may try to maintain her authority 
at the expense of truthful dealing with the child. 

7 Thus far, I have been exploring the ways in which the school is or 
'S not backed up at home by the parents’ willingness to enlarge the 
child’s cultural horizons and to provide an environment stimulating of 
and responsive to his ideas. The rather dismal findings which I have 
Presented can be summed up briefly by saying that, as we move down 
the social class scale, 

rienced by children as members of 


arrow and restricted; 
e on school-inspired topics; 


1. the range of cultural interests expe 
their family group becomes more n 
2. children become less inquiring at hom 
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3. parents become less inclined to take up and expand children’s 
questions, of whatever source, by whatever means; 

4. parents are, in particular, less likely to use books or newspapers to 
further the child’s knowledge, and are more likely to attempt to 
conceal their own ignorance; 

5. children are less likely to receive help, whether direct or in the form 
of the encouragement of a ‘hospitable environment’, with school 
work other than reading. 


It is, of course, also the concern of the school itself to provide such an 
environment; but, as I have tried to show, there is no way of compensat- 
ing the child for the loss of that voluntary involvement of the parents 
which identifies his educational and cultural interests as theirs also. A 
feeling of relevance—home to school, school to home—seems irreplace- 
able. In the light of these findings, to involve parents, not just as visitors 
to the school, but as contributive members with their own funds of skills 
and expertise to offer, must be recognized as an essential factor in any 
compensatory programme. 


Biographies and victims 


Finally, however, I want to open up the subject just a little further, both 
in terms of child-rearing patterns generally and in terms of the child’s 
future prospects. 

Parents act and talk on the assumption that the child is indeed father 
of the man; we particularly saw this to be true when we were looking at 
problems of discipline, where mothers are continually exercised by the 
problem, ‘If I let this go now, what will be the effect in time to come?’ In 
the same way, parents are often anxious about the child's progress at 
school at 7 and this anxiety is entirely derived from the belief that school 
progress is both prognostic and causative. That is to say, they believe 
that if their child is not doing well at 7, this predicts that he will not do 
well later and also causes him not to do well later. If parents felt that time 
lost now could be easily retrieved, nothing would matter beyond the 
child's happiness. Parents on the whole work on a Kellyan basis: ‘There 
is a continuing movement toward the anticipation of events, rather than 
a series of barters for temporal satisfactions, and this movement is the 
essence of life itself’; at the same time they find it difficult to accept 
Kelly’s reassurance that ‘No one needs to be the victim of his biography’ 
(Kelly, 1955). It is precisely because they fear that their children will 
become victims of their biographies that they try to write the early 
chapters to a pattern which they hope will build up to a successful 
dénouement. 
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We ourselves as developmental psychologists must also admit to a 
long-term orientation: indeed, it is hardly likely that we would have 
undertaken longitudinal research with all its logistic inconveniences if 
we had not had a rather certain notion of a developmental pattern which 
would make it important to look at the same children throughout their 
childhoods rather than take separate groups at different points in 
childhood. I suspect, too, that both we and others would be astonished 
if we did not eventually find some consistent and cumulative pattern in 
individual children’s progress towards adulthood, or if our data forced 
us to talk entirely in terms of ‘a series of barters for temporal satisfac- 
tions’ rather than (as we think it does) compelling us to look at child 
rearing as a long-term process. 

Four years after the period tha 
children reached 11, they were 


tI have been talking about, when these 
subjected to the 11-plus selection 


procedure. The major component of this consisted of two NFER tests of 
verbal reasoning administered on separate days, and we were fortunate 


enough to be given access to our children’s verbal reasoning scores for 


research purposes. The test scores in fact correlated at 0.95, and we 


therefore were able to use the child’s average score between the two 


tests (see Table 4) 
cial class are extraordinarily dramatic, 


The differences in terms of so 
Particularly between middle class and working class: once again, the 
blunt instrument that we originally assumed the Registrar-General’s 
classification must be turns out to be surprisingly well sharpened. 

None the less, to say ‘verbal reasoning scores are associated with 
Social class’ and leave it at that will hardly do; although we may have 
Started out by defining social class, for simplicity and ease of replication, 
in terms of the Registrar-General’s classification, we have seen that the 
life-styles which characterize different social classes, of which father’s 
Occupation is only one part, are far more complex, even where we only 
look at them from the vantage-point of child rearing. In the end, the 
life-style defines the social class: father’s occupation is merely a short- 
hand index to it which happens to be more reliable than most other 


Indices that one might choose. 


Of more interest, then, is to loo tior ¢ tage 
verbal reasoning scores obtained at 11 and the indices which we ha 


devised to describe child’s or mother’s behaviour or style, or both, at Fi 
Table 5 shows a number of these indices. Each of them shows a close 
association with social class except the last. Now obviously if the indices 
are associated with social class and so is verbal reasoning performance, 
One will expect to find an association between verbal reasoning scores 
and these indices; and so one does, to 4 very marked degree. Much 


k at the relationship between the 
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Table 5 Indices which maintain a correlation with verbal reasoning scores 

(significant at 0.001) when analysed within middle-class or working-class 

categories (i.e. which operate in relation to verbal reasoning over and above the 
occupational class factor) 


Index Correlation with v.r. Q. M. class/W. class 
Child-centredness positive w. class only 
Bamboozlement negative both 
Temperamental aggression 

in child negative both 
Home literacy positive both 
Reading/writing competence positive both 
General cultural interests positive both 
Home-school concordance positive both 
Child’s liking for school positive m. class only 


more enlightening is to hold occupational class constant and look within 
classes at whether these indices at 7 are correlated with verbal reasoning 
scores at 11; in this way, the effect of occupational class per se is allowed 
for, and we are now considering separately as factors some of the 
attitudes and behaviours that go to make up social class styles. Table 5 in 
fact lists only those indices which are highly significantly related to 
verbal reasoning scores (at 0.001) when middle-class or working-class 
affiliation is held constant. i MY 
Among these findings, perhaps the presence of the first three indices 
is the most striking. The rest are, after all, more or less directly 
connected with school and how school activities are backed up at home. 
But in the first three correlations, we have evidence that children whose 
Parents are child-centred (as defined in terms of behaviour in a number 
Of different situations) are at an advantage in verbal reasoning, while 
children who are themselves aggressive in various ways, and children 
whose parents are prepared in the name of socialization to ‘bamboozle 
them—to ‘deceive by trickery, hoax, cozen; to mystify’ (Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary)—are at a disadvantage in that respect. n 
The concepts of advantage and disadvantage thus take on a wider 
dimension. At this point we are explicitly moving beyond p paor 
resources and poor understanding of citizens’ rights, an a8 8 
Something about child rearing as it affects children s competence. 
Within a working-class milieu, perhaps the child whose parents ra 
child-centred, and who therefore can give him that sense of Spe 
worth and considerability which is (we suggest) the De o haat 
‘advantaged’, is compensated further than we have yet fully rea os l. 
Within a middle-class environment, perhaps children are more dimi- 
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nished than their mothers intend by the ‘bamboozling’ technique. 
Children who have no sense of worth are defeated children; children 
whose parents attempt to rule them by trickery are defeated in the act of 
starting a dialogue with those who care for them most, let alone in their 
transactions with the outside world; aggression, too, may perhaps be 
regarded as the tactic of the defeated. Social class is of interest in child 
development and education, to the extent that it is associated with 
attitudes and practices which produce such effects. 


. insofar as a subculture represents a reaction to defeat and insofar as it is 
caught by a sense of powerlessness, it suppresses the potential of those who 
grow up under its sway by discouraging problem-solving. The source of powerless- 
ness that such a subculture generates, no matter how moving its by-products, 
produces instability in the society and unfulfilled promise in human beings. 


(Jerome S. Bruner My Italics.) 


Notes 


1 The material in this paper appears in more diffuse form in John and Elizabeth 
= Perspectives on School at Seven Years Old (London: Allen & Unwin, 


e class breakdown is: I & II combined, 14 per 
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Chapter 7 


Growth to Autonomy Within 
a System of Conventions 


John Shotter™ 


My task in this paper is not just that of outlining a framework of thought 
for understanding how a new member of a society, a child, comes to be 
socialized and to act as those already in his society require him to act; it 
is to outline how he may, while still making sense to all those with 
whom he shares his life, come to act as he himself requires. In other 
words, I am interested in how men may develop a degree of autonomy 
while living within a system of conventions, with how they may become 
masters of their ways of life rather than being slaves to them—and 
surprisingly, perhaps, I shall argue that this kind of freedom is only 
possible for us within a community, that only through others can we 
ever come to know and learn how to control ourselves. 

The child does not appear in the world as the effect of a chain of 
causes. He appears, I shall suggest, as an active agent who, from the 
moment of his birth, in the course of interchanges with others, is 
engaged in the task of making himself into a being able to take his own 
‘place’ amongst them, as a personality, a human being with a self anda 
Persona, who is able to choose different ways of being and acting. 


A ‘new theme’ in social studies: the ‘social world’ 


Now the ‘new theme’ that I would like to contribute to our discussions 
draws upon the recent clarifications of the nature of the social world and 
ur conduct within it provided by such philosophers as Wittgenstein 
(1953) and Winch (1958), and such social scientists as Schutz (1972) and 
Garfinkel (1967). Their accounts of the social world differ markedly from 
the accounts of the natural world (of atoms and molecules, billiard balls 
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and planets) in terms of which we have tried to explain human RE 
in the past. As is quite clear, collections of atoms and molecules do no 
(we assume) regulate their interactions with one another in terms of the 
meanings they assign to each other's behaviour; while equally clearly, 
people do so act. It is in their account of ‘meaning’ that the writers 
mentioned above depart so much from the natural scientific view: for 
they take ‘meaning’ to be a human activity, a pri 
as the products of processes, could exist independ 
from the processes in which they are produced. 
They are thus saying two important things: one is that people must be 
treated as agents; that is, no matter what metaphysical notions one may 
believe about universal determinism, etc., people can—without quite 
knowing how it is that they can do it—cause at least some of their own 


action just by looki 
it consists; 


y be worth reminding ourselves 
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a o is ta for it is in the ways that we talk that we conduct 
mt o inctive patterns of social exchange constituting our particular 

Given this it is clear that a man cannot learn how to act in his world 
merely from the position of an uninvolved observer. Actions in a social 
world do not present themselves to mere observers as being already 
structured; observers of people's movements in unfamiliar societies may 
make very little sense of them at first. Only with a degree of active 
involvement in activities of that kind at some point or other can one 
come to understand what-is-going-on. But if one is to learn how, 
precisely, to involve oneself, then one must learn the appropriate 
he skills. And it is that process—the process in which in the course 
dialogical exchanges one moves from a crude, undifferentiated grasp 
eet process to a more detailed and refined knowledge of how to 
RERE nis cg in it and to understand what is going on—that I want to 
icc! Sapa But before I do, I want to discuss what is ‘always already 
ae , Š speak, for those engaged in this developmental process to 

aw upon: what is ‘there’ in the child innately and what is ‘there’ in our 


Social institutions. 


What is ‘always already there’? 


In the study of child development r 
by findings (Fantz, 1961; Bower, 196 
infants may show characteristic human 
much earlier than ever before expecte 
brilliant researches show? While they ma 
is ‘already there’ in advance of experience for the child himself to call on, 
the task of understanding how the child learns to use what is ‘already 
there’ still remains. To see the nature of the task the child faces here, let 
me consider him just for a while as an organism rather than as a 
personal being. 

Now undoubtedly, as an organism, an infant is an extremely sensitive 
differential reactor to his circumstances. Thus with ingenuity and care 
(and perhaps with the help of the appropriate laboratory apparatus and 
recording techniques) one could presumably detect and identify the 
characteristics of his differential responding to many different situa- 
tions. But no matter how clear, distinct, and characteristic the results of 
Such investigations may be in such a situation, the characteristics would 


be ones which you as an outsider had elicited, detected, and identified 
in his differential responding: nothing in one’s results would indicate 
that the infant himself had directed, detected, and distinguished his own 


ecently, we have all been surprised 
6, 1974) which seem to suggest that 
responses to their environment 
d. But what, exactly, do these 
y certainly be revealing of what 
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differential responding in the same way; and even less would my 
indicate that he knew its significance, i.e. what is implied for how r 
himself might go on to deal with the situation (in contrast to ge! 
reacting to it). If one is going to be a person, acting in the knowledge o 
who and what one is and what one is trying to do in relation to the 
others with whom one is sharing one’s life, then something more than 
merely behaviour in ways that others can recognize is involved—one 
must be able to recognize what one is doing oneself. i 

In other words, genuine human action is essentially ‘reflexive’ in a 
way organic activity is not. If one is to act with understanding, one must 
act back to influence oneself in the same way, suggests George Mead 
(1934), as one influences others. Human action is necessarily referred to 
a self, a self that is both agent and patient in action, and subject and object 
in thought. And the development of the self is, of course, as Mead 
points out, something which has a development of quite a different kind 
from the development of the physiological organism proper. 

Now while the child as an organism may seem to be provided innately 
with the capacitities to act in many different ways, ‘where’ might the 
potential source of knowledge be located about the different particular 
uses to which these, otherwise rather indeterminate, capacities may be 
put? Well, the way in which a new member of a social world finds the 
structure of it already ‘pre-established’ seems to me to be rather well put 
by Berger and Luckman (1971, pp. 77-78) who, following Schutz, say: 


; biography is apprehended as an episode located 
ective history of i Fae 
confront the 


iv i : an world, as a humanly 
produced reality, is potentially understandable in a way not possible in the case 
of the natural world. 
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subject, set over against the world as an object. In our new approach, 
man is primarily a doer, immersed in the world as an agent who has the 
power to act on the world and to change it to accord more with his own 
needs and interests (Shotter, 1975). Reflective thought is a secondary 
activity, occurring if at all only when man is withdrawn from practical 
activities; and his thinking then may or may not serve to inform his 
subsequent doings. Thus, in the view I am taking, practice precedes the 
theory of it. 


Institutions 


Ryle (1949, p. 31) takes a similar view. In discussing the relation between 
theory and practice, he maintains: 


Efficient practice precedes the theory of it; methodologies presuppose the 
application of the methods, of the critical investigation of which they are the 
Products. It was because Aristotle found himself and others reasoning now 
intelligently and now stupidly, and it was because Izaak Walton found himself 
and others angling sometimes effectively and sometimes ineffectively that both 
were able to give to their pupils the maxims and prescriptions of their art. 


If we are to establish institutions which are appropriate to the circum- 
stances in which they must operate, then efficient practice must precede 
the theory of it. But there is a point in the attempt to formulate, once 
Practices do prove effective, the theory of them. Ryle’s comments 
Suggest two reasons: (1) theoretical accounts may, if their application is 
understood, serve to indicate intelligent rather than stupid, effective 
rather than ineffective conduct, and thus function to institute standards 
of correct and incorrect conduct enabling one to evaluate actions; and (2) 
as such, they may also be used as aids in the instruction of others into 
the practice, making clear what it is that one must learn to do. But there 
is another even more important reason: (3) by using one’s theoretical 
account to formulate a plan, one may extend one’s practices, deliberate- 
ly, into areas other than those in which they were initially developed. 
And this is most important. For if men are ever to be self-determining, 
and to act as they require rather than as their circumstances require, and 
to project themselves into the future, they must develop the ability to 
deliberate before they act; that is, they must develop the ability to decide 
Courses of action in theory before executing their choice in action 
(Macmurray, 1957; Taylor, 1966). And to do this they require neither 
Merely ‘subjective’, idiosyncratic knowledge, known only to them 
alone, nor solely ‘objective’, imper 


sonal knowledge, known in the same 
Way by everybody; they require ‘inter-subjectively shared knowledge of 
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indivi i i desires in 
how they, personally and individually, may satisfy their own i 
ways which others find intelligible and morally acceptable. It is the 
growth of this ability to act not only intelligently but also intelligibly and 


responsibly, deliberately in anticipation of the future, that I want to 
discuss in a moment below. 


But before I do let me draw your attention to some comments of 
O'Neill (1970, p. xv) in introducing Merleau-Ponty’s account of human 
institutions. ‘We do not invent our language’, says O'Neill, 


any more than we invent our history. Rather, we find ourselves in history just as 
we do in our language. We owe to language the assurance of the exchange of 
thoughts and values and thereby our notions of a common mankind and a 
universal history. The foundations of the human sciences do not rest upon any 
object, properly speaking, or on any theoretical construction, but in the 


institution between ourselves and others which each of us undertakes according 
to his situation, and yet by which we are drawn into the drama of a universal 
culture. 


And O'Neill then goes on to quote Merleau-Ponty’s (1970, pp. 40-41) 


phenomenological account of institutions. ‘Thus what we understand 
by the concept of institution’, he says, 


are those events in e dow it with durable dimensions, in 
telation to which a whole series of other experiences will require meaning, will 
form an intelligible series or a history—or again those events which sediment in 
me a meaning, not just as survivals or residues, but as the invitation to a sequel, 
the necessity of a future. 


xperience which en 


Thus activity within an institution u 


5 nfolds within a field of meaning, in 
which my act now is meaningfully 


s connected to what I have just done, 
and a range of possible next acts, meaningfully connected to what I am 
doing now, lies open to me. It 


c V is to the way in which the child is 
inducted into human institutions that I now wish to turn. 


Mothers, meanings, and motivations 


y ‘request’ certain actions 
within which a mother may begin 
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to present her child with the nature of the social reality encoded within 
her practical activities. As a ‘teacher’, then, in these early exchanges, 
one part of the mother’s task is plain: her child is reliant upon her to give 
what he does meaning. That is, it is up to her to reflect back to her child 
the socially significant consequences of his actions. For, while she may 
be self-determining to a high degree, able to evaluate the social 
significance of her own acts as she performs them, able to act at one 
moment in terms of the meaning she had assigned to her acts of the 
previous moment, her child is not so self-reliant. He has no idea of how 
to project himself into the future and to regulate his actions in terms of 
their relation to an imagined goal. While his actions may seem to have 
an intentional structure to them, he clearly has no skill, as yet, at 
formulating intentions and holding them in mind while attempting to 
execute them. As he is unable at this stage to bring off any sensible 
Projects at all, his mother has to show him to what—in the social world 
into which he happens to have been born—his actions can lead. 
a But there is another part to her task: besides showing him the socially 
intelligible uses of his actions, a mother may also, by intelligently 
interlacing her activities with his, involve him in sustained and organ- 
ized projects—as simple as, for instance, paying sustained visual 
attention to an object, or as complex, perhaps, as building toy brick 
towers or doing jigsaws—projects that he would never otherwise 
undertake if left to his own devices. 
Thus the'child is learning in his exchanges with his mother a number 
of different things about his social world: he is learning about the goals 
that may legitimately be pursued in his society, that is, what constitutes 
the ‘done things’; he is also learning about the guidelines, rules, and 
conventions that he must observe in his actions, for only if he acts in 
Certain ways does his mother find his actions acceptable and respond to 
them; but futher, in learning about how to conduct sustained courses of 
action, he is learning about the occasions upon which one action rather 
than another is appropriate; the ways in which different actions may be 
related to one another as parts of an overall project. He is thus learning 
about what, how, and where things are done—why they are done, at 
least in one sense, becomes his problem only later, when he turns to a 


s A PE 
tudy of the social sciences. 


Early social exchanges 

n a personal manner from 
t they should be treated as 
ce has not yet found much 


Now while mothers may treat their babies i 
irth (Macfarlane, 1974), the assumption tha 
Persons from birth for the purposes of scien 
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favour. Many scientists have assumed that the child is at first asocial 
(Schaffer, 1971, p. 13) animal matter (Richards, 1974, p. 51), that develops 
as an aspect of embryogenesis (Piaget and Inhelder, 1969, p. vii) only later 
into a person. Macmurray is one of the few writers to insist that infants 
must be treated both practically and theoretically as personal beings 
right from the start. He says (Macmurray, 1961, pp. 49-50), 


In general, to represent the process of human development, even at its earliest 
stage, as an organic process, is to Tepresent it in terms which are equally 
applicable to the development of animals, and therefore to exclude reference to 
any form of behaviour which is exclusively human; to exclude reference to 
rationality in any of its expressions, Practical or theoretical; reference to action or 
to knowledge, to deliberate purpose or reflective thought. If this were correct, 
no infant could ever survive. i i 


, upon thought and action. The baby cannot 
yet think or act. Consequently he m 


ganic process of development. It is that 
isolated existence; that he is not an 
mmon life as one term in a personal 


he cannot, even theoretically, live an 


independent individual. He lives a co 
relation. 


for the infant to be ina personal relationship 
his mother to treat his activity, not in organic 


terms as merely reaction to a stimulus, but in Personal terms. 


Thus, on the one hand 


ear using an example from 
) below), would undoubtedly remain 
Fa prer ts to motivate certain types of 
activity in her child—Schutz (1953) would say, she provides a because- 
motive; he acts because of what she does. On the other hand, having 
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As an example of the way in which the intelligent adjustment of the 
adult to the child’s own activity may function to elicit complex human 
action from him that he might not otherwise express, Newson and 
Newson (in press) have described well, I think, the task of getting a 
supine 4-week-old infant to follow visually a dangling ring: 


In this superficially simple task, the test demonstrator will carefully attend, not 
just to the general state of arousal of the infant, but to his precise focus and line 
of regard. Having ‘hooked’ the attention of the infant upon the ring, one then 
begins gingerly to move it across his field of vision in such a way that the infant's 
eyes continue to hold the object with successive fixations until eventually the 
head follows the eyes in that co-ordinated overall movement pattern which 
denotes successful tracking. If the test object is moved too suddenly, or is left 
Static too long, the visual attention of the infant will flag and the attempt will 
have to begin all over again from scratch. In this instance, what is in fact 
happening is a highly skilled monitoring by the adult and a consequent 
adjustment of the dangling object, moment by moment, depending on the 
feedback which is being obtained from the spontaneous actions of the infant. 


Thus, as they go on to say, ‘the resulting action sequence of the infant is 
therefore a combination of his own activity and an intelligent manipula- 
tion of that activity by the much more sophisticated adult partner’. It is 
in the sense, then, that the child can be a competent participant in 
interactive exchanges such as these that he may properly be counted as 


, 
One term in a personal relation’. 


The institution of ‘pointing’; gestures 


Let me move on now to discuss something more akin to language: 
Vygotsky's (1966) account of the genesis of the pointing gesture fits in 
well here. He suggests that the process is best conceptualized as taking 
Place in three stages; first there is the occurrence of a gesture in itself, 
Which becomes as a rësúlt of the way others treat it a gesture for others, 
ut which later, once mastered, may become a gesture for oneself. 
ae Suggests that first something like a pointing gesture my ay 
Course of an unsuccessful grasping movement. But w “a r : 
ins of the movement are always to be found in such circums wh : 
Not crucial. All that is required for the next stage is that the child do 
Something to which the mother can respond 4s if he were in a WAY, 
Pointing’—and by that I do not just mean making appropriate ie 
and hand movements, but also manifesting a general orientation to ar 
Concentration upon an object. To the extent that there is nothing in 
Child’s behaviour to suggest that he expects any social consequences o 
follow from his ‘gesture’, we may say that what he does, initially, means 
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nothing in itself. But his mother may take it as an indication of his 
interest in an object and respond accordingly. Others, then, provide the 
whole structured context within which it becomes possible for the child 
to realize that just an aspect of his expression of interest in an object may 
be taken by others as an indicator, a stage he only attains at 9 months to 
a year or so. 

Upon the internal processes responsible for such a realization, we 
need not speculate. The fact seems to be that, with the mother’s help, 
the character of the child’s movement changes: it changes, Vygotsky 
points out, from a movement directed towards an object to a movement 
directed towards another person; it becomes a means of communication, 
a grasping (if that is what it was, for it hardly matters) becomes a 
‘pointing’. But, as Vygotsky says about this stage in the process, while 
the child may seem to have learnt how to point for others, it is only later 
that it becomes a pointing gesture for the child himself. That is, it is only 
later that the child realizes what it is for him to point, such that he can 
respond, say, to a request to point at something, or respond to others 
pointing as they respond to him. The child thus c 
the institution of pointing, 
theoretical instruction whats. 

In case the process desc 
learning, à la Skinner—bec. 
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rather idiosyncratic micro-institutions, existing between just two indi- 
viduals, other forms of gesture—like pointing—that the child may learn 
at an early age are already a part of the institution existing between us all 
in our society. And in learning it, the child is learning not just to 
communicate with his mother, but with us all; he is learning to be one of 
us. 


Mothers as investigators and negotiators 


Let me move on now to discuss more extensive enterprises involving 
connected sequences of acts; and in particular, I want to describe how 
mothers investigate their children’s actions for their meanings, and how 
they negotiate possible meanings with them. 
In an incident Shotter and Gregory (1976) describe, a mother is 
attempting to show her young child (Samantha, aged 11 months) how to 
Place shaped pieces on a form-board. Having just physically helped her 
little girl to place one of the pieces correctly, Samantha’s mother then 
Said, ‘Oh, clever girl.’ But Samantha did not pause in her activity and 
signal by eye contact and smiling that she knew that she had just done 
Something of significance, she just went straight away on to manipulate 
another piece. So her mother leant forward, caught her eye, and 
repeated her ‘marker’ more emphatically: ‘AREN'T YOU CLEVER?” Saman- 
tha then stopped, and smiled at her mother for a moment, and then her 
mother continued to help her once more. , G 
Now the point eee to Make in describing this episode is that 
Mothers are not satisfied with their children just doing the tasks that 
they require of them. The children must Iso give indications in their 
actions that they did what they did as a result of trying to do it, that they 
New what was required of them, that their actions were based in on 
nowledge of the socially defined requirements of the situation. na 
must come to show in their actions, not just an awareness O: i ve 
Physical circumstances, but a self-awareness; that is, an awareness? 0 E 
nature of their relations to others. And thus mothers arae n 
knowledge in their actions by testing it for its implications: A 
[Samantha] knows that what she’s just done is significant then s fs 
Should expect or at least accept acknowledgement from me . . -- i 
give it... She doesn’t accept it . . -. Therefore she does not, per : 
yet know,’ says Samantha’s mother in effect. And as she does co = 
Seem to know about these things, her mother provides her gal r 
another occasion on which she may learn. Mothers can be aa re 
€ actively investigating their child’s activities to see if they have p 


c : 
Orrect interpretation upon them. 
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So far, in discussing the interpretations that mothers put upon their 
child’s activities, I have tended to present it as if it were a ‘one-pass’ 
affair; as if a mother just arrives at an interpretation and then acts upon 
the basis of it. But the example presented above tends to suggest a more 
complex process. Quite often it must be a matter of an initially wrong or 
inadequate interpretation being modified in the light of subsequent 
‘investigations’, until a result acceptable to both parties is achieved. In 
other words, there is a social process of negotiation involved. And the 
point about the negotiation of interpretations here is really quite general: 
the meaning of an action (or utterance) is not just a matter of the 
intention it expresses, it is also a matter of how it is taken. The character 
of people's activities is something to be negotiated amongst those who 
are concerned with the meanings being communicated and the projects 
to which they relate—the same activity being seen as having any one of 


a number of different interpretations according to the overarching 
project in which it is included. 


Now in acting like this, as an investigator and negotiator of her child’s 


activities and their interpretation, the mother might be said to be acting 


as a ‘double-agent’: for she is acting both on her own behalf and also her 
infant's behalf in what goes on. 


At first, an infant clear] 


the child, for his activity is so 


any intention there may be in it at all must 
be presumed to be, at this Stage, really indeterminate. 
as a result of t 


least makes sense to her—the child hi 


nature of what it is that he is actually doing, 


it. thus the 
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much in this process that he experiences new states of feeling or 
performs new patterns of action that have never ever occurred to him 
before, that would otherwise be biologically unavailable to him, but that 
he learns meanings or socially significant uses for feelings that he may have 
or movements that he might make any time. He comes to learn the way 
other people fulfil the meaning in his movements, so that later he may 
fulfil their meaning himself—as Mead (1934, p. 46) puts it, ‘the... 
gesture becomes a significant symbol . . . when it has the same effect on 
the individual making it that it has upon the individual to whom it is 
addressed . . . and thus involves a reference to the self of the individual 
making it’. In acquiring knowledge of how to order his activities in 
relation to others, the child himself learns how to act; he learns, 
gradually, how not to act like a child, reliant upon others to complete 
and giving meaning to his behaviour, but to relate what he does and 
what he feels to his own knowledge of his own momentary ‘position’ in 
his culture; he relates his own activity to his self. 


The non-causal process of child development 


This is what a child may learn, then, in his exchanges with others; but 
then again he may not. The work of Bernstein (1971, 1972) and Hess and 
Shipman (1965) suggests some reasons for this. For Bernstein, too, takes 
it that practice precedes theory. And that in learning language, in 
learning how to mean, one is not learning to grasp a general idea of 
language which, once grasped, may be put to use to inform any 
utterance, for any use, at any time. One is learning simply to participate 
in a great rag-bag of different linguistic institutions. And what particular 
linguistic practices one learns depends upon one’s particular, everyday 
life linguistic exchanges: one may learn to joke and to commiserate, for 
instance, but fail to learn to describe or to command others—at least, in 
some contexts. Thus if one is going to learn theorizing as a practical skill, 
especially theorizing about the nature of one’s own social life in order to 
deliberate upon and to plan one’s future courses of action, one must 
engage oneself in exchanges with those in whom this is already a 
everyday life activity; being instructed in the theory of a practice 1S © 
little use if one is not being instructed at the same time in the practice 
itself. Thus it is that children may fail to lenni thine if they miss the 
Opportunity to engage in certain kinds of social exchange. 

But E bok opportunities, the child may still fail to learn. For 
the child is not just a passive recipient of all the ministrations of others, 
Inevitably shaped one way or another by what is done to E a 
Purveyors of educational theories seem to suggest (and hope). The cht 
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seems to be an active agent in the process of his own development. A 
mother cannot cause him to do anything (like one may cause one billiard 
ball to strike another if one hits it appropriately with the cue); she can 
only intelligently interlace her actions with his in an attempt merely to 
help his development. How he responds to what she does is up to him 
and the extent to which he has learnt to use what he can do in ways 
which make sense to her. So, although we might hope that one day we 
will know for certain how to educate our children, know in fact how to 
cause their development, if children really are agents in their own 
development, then that will be impossible. The best we can hope for is a 
realistic understanding of what will actually help. And this is surely 
better than the illusory hope that we can find certain ways of causing 
their development, thus misleading ourselves and them in all kinds of 
quite irrelevant and positively unhelpful ways. 
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Chapter 8 


Things for Use and Things for 
Meaning: 
Reflections on Play and 
Discovery 


R. A. Hodgkin* 


Even in Leonardo's time there were certain obscure needs and 
patterns of the spirit, which could discover themselves only 
through . . . the analogies provided by stains on walls or the 
embers of a fire. Now, I think that in this inward-looking age, 
when we have become so much more aware of the vagaries of 
the spirit, so respectful of the workings of the unconscious, 
the artist is more likely to find his point of departure in 
analogies of this kind. Theya are more exciting because they 
.. . take us by surprise, like forgotten smells: and they seem 


to be more profound because th 


been deeply buried in our minds. 
Sir Kenneth Clark, ‘The blot and the diagram’ 


e memories they awaken have 


ence that we all have, especially 


In this paper I shall reflect on the experi 
dinary and ‘mine’, and at other 


seca that sometimes things are orainary in 
a es they are extraordinary and ‘other’, pointing to unfamiliar worlds 
die We shall consider how toys and play may be the source of 
oe ed thought and action on the one hand and of exploration and the 
Š ation of new forms on the other. The second aspect, which relates to 
abols, is the more difficult, so we may as well grasp the symbolic core 
PE problem at once: why do artists, especially painters and poets, 

tivate ambiguity? We may then be led to wonder why teachers, who 


Formerly of the Department of Educational Studies, University of Oxford. 
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are also artists of a kind, do not recognize ambiguity and the study of it 
as a more central concern. 


The ambiguous smile 


Iam not sure whether a smile is a thing: like many of the products of art 
and of human intercourse it is both evanescent and enigmatic. John 
Shotter (1973) has stressed the importance of a smile as a marker in the 
early establishment of interpersonal relations. The first smile indicates, 
according to him, the start of the critical phase when the mother and 
child live in a kind of psychic unity or symbiosis, and within this the 
essentially social potential of the infant has its first flowering. The phase 
lasts until about the time when the child first becomes mobile and begins 
to explore the world ‘on his own’. During this period it learns, from a 
prelinguistic sign system, which includes smiles, when it can use its 
mother as an instrument of play or gratification and when her autonomy 
or absence must be accepted. All these non-verbal communications are 
more ambiguous and more charged with feeling than is usual in 
developed language. Their domain is evocative, conditional, and sub- 
junctive for they call up what might be, what is latent in the other: 
humanity in the child, motherliness in the adult. 

But how is it that ambiguities evoke meaning? This can be well 
illustrated by another famous smile, the Mona Lisa’s. This certainly is 4 
material thing, fixed particles of paint on wood; yet it acts by making us 
act. Professor Gombrich points out that Leonardo da Vinci was the first 
conscious master of pictorial ambiguity. The strange, two-level back- 
ground of the Mona Lisa, for example, plays calculated tricks with our 
perception, making us see her at one moment as more exalted and at the 
next warm and earthbound. More cunning even than the background 
are the famous smudges round the eyes and mouth—what painters 
came to call sfumato. ‘These blurred outlines and mellow colours’, writes 
Gombrich, ‘allow one form to merge into another and always leave 
something to the imagination’ (Gombrich, 1950, p. 219). The controlled 
and calculated vagueness of Leonardo forces us to work, to project 
alternate meanings on to those smudges which say so much by saying 
nothing clearly. Henri Nathan makes a somewhat similar point in regard 
to the evocative powers of smell. It may be that just because we do not 
have a complex analytical system for describing smells these are more 
readily associable to those feelings of childhood which have also 
escaped the net of verbal categorizing. , 

That is not how it works in life; for a smile is not a smudge but rather it 
seems to play over a man’s or a woman's face and by using the wo" 
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‘play’ we recognize its ambiguity. It comes and goes, keeping you, the 
lover or the learner, guessing and only rarely, mercifully rarely, does a 
teal face congeal to a cheesy grin. Leonardo achieves this trick with a 
blurr. He makes us pause (though we are scarcely conscious of it) and 
consider alternative hypotheses. He not only simulates something of the 
mobility of a living face but in so doing he heightens the quality of 
feeling in his picture. As soon as we receive an unambiguous message 
from a face or from a work of art our feelings cool or take on a cruder 
form; head takes over from heart. This is one rather striking example of 
what must be a general aesthetic principle though I have not seen it 
enunciated in explicit form: artists use symbols and symbolic techniques 
in which ambiguity is intended so that more complex thoughts and 
more appropriate feelings may be evoked in the perceiver; they are 
concerned to delay logical, sequential thought partly in order that this 
may be enriched by feeling. Comparable ideas could be expressed in 
regard to the brain’s two hemispheres or to binocular vision; indeed we 
all make much better sense of the world if there is some contradiction 
and complementarity in the data we receive, than if it is all clear and 
simple. Even in politics we are right to value dissonant voices and to 
Suspect unanimity. 

Artists, from earliest times and in all cultures, have used the power of 
symbolic forms to make us pause, draw breath and feel emotion as we 
Project our meanings on their smudges. Leonardo was the first Western 
artist to comment on this phenomenon and thus precipitated the 
development of modern consciousness of these two aspects (Clark, 
1963; Gombrich, 1960). Two hundred years later, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, Vico in his New Science was exploring similar ideas 
In regard to language (Berlin, 1976, pp- 45-46). Ernst Cassirer, — 
Langer, and others have clarified our understanding about how symbols 
Work. But the central idea that symbols act through their ine i is 
Still not adequately grasped by some psychologists: Professor Inhe der, 
for example, uses ‘symbol’ to denote any arbitrary sign. This ea 
Confusion is not quite as serious as it might appear, for no one cout a 
that symbols are a kind of sign. Some of the more eF ae 
Psychologists and philosophers, however, are unwilling to a i te 
Sounds like a magical notion, that some signs have ean eee 
Process of projecting meaning on to slightly contradictory $ ae R L 
a commonplace among psychologists who study percep eL. 
Gregory, 1966). 

In language a similar process will be f 
a Poet takes a word (sign) and uses 1 
eling and to introduce complex, overlap 


familiar to teachers and writers. If 
t in such a way as to heighten 
ping fields of reference, he is 
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creating and recreating that word’s symbolic possibilities. He is no witch 
to be ducked in some positivist pool, for almost all words and signs have 
symbolic potential. Conversely, however, much art and literature can 
easily be reduced to the unambiguous commonplace, to the ‘mere’ or 
plain fact. Not that there is anything wrong with plain signs; if we are 
legal draftsmen or scientists, communicating our findings, then we seek 
out and prize this unsymbolic, unambiguous quality of language. 
Carrying this further one could, perhaps, suggest that the invention of 
currency was an early move to project on to things a cold and 
unambiguous value; but that is another subject. 

In order to stress the ambiguity which is essential to the concept of 
symbol it is worth reflecting briefly on the origin of the word itself— 
‘sym-bol’; it is to do with things ‘thrown together’. Those things were 
apparently, in pre-literate Greek communities, two halves of a broken 
sherd. When a rendez-vous had been arranged between strangers, each 
would carry a broken bit of sherd and test the identity of the stranger by 
fitting these together. The symbol brought about, as true symbols 
always do, a change of level, in this case from potential enmity to 
friendship (Stein, 1957). 


Winnicott’s potential space and the frontier of discovery 


Is it not strange that an infant should be heir to the whole world, and see those 
mysteries which the books of the learned never unfold? The corn was orient an’ 
immortal wheat which never should be reaped and never was sown. I thought it 
had stood from everlasting to everlasting. 


Thomas Traherne, ‘Centuries of Meditation 


An adequate educational theory should be interested, at least margin- 
ally, in wholeness, even in holiness, as well as in particular efficiencies. 
David Winnicott in Playing and Reality (1971) provides us not only with a 
deep sense of the worth and value of the children whom he helped but 
he also offers the rudiments of a conceptual model which can relate to 
toys and play, tools and skill, symbol and discovery. He developed this 
in considering very young and disturbed children and their need R 
discover themselves, and the world, through play. But if we take this, 
basically psychological, model and extend it we find that it is capacious 
enough to resolve a number of difficulties in educational philosophy and 
it opens up new interesting lines for both our thought and action. 
Indeed, I think Winnicott’s model has powerful political implications 
too, in regard to freedom and diversity in society. His approach regu 
that we accept the idea, known to the ancients, that play is a universâ 
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concept, a divi ivi eke 
Ta P D which in human experience runs right up to 
and e an endeavour and down to the routines of practice 
we i ; 
any ee on own experience, as we acquire competence within 
EEE is system, such as language or music or mountain 
number oi SE ens : 3 that we learn to sharpen and then to integrate a 
ani protected S ut we can only do this in a relatively unstressed 
E tie weak ae Psychologists have established that the more 
lenmirig i, Bye to be learnt, the more inappropriate is pressure for 
perhaps PED in learning a skill where danger is an inherent and 
sand tay e aspect of the task, an initial domain of safety must be 
seenias rid ree Seana So the function of education can always be 
nich ite : e up of two parts—making or protecting the space in 
tion of apps ies as and introducing new structure by the indica- 
correctly be Apres or challenges. Only the latter function can 
functions stiles instruction’. In varying degrees, however, both 
education, e present, and unless they are, what we do is not 
Li x 
Pe ge for a moment an instance which is not, in this sense, 
or literary fe ve are on your own. You have pushed out your musical 
femanties tec, o the limit; no Tortelier at your elbow, though you may 
you press back ih mentors. You are at the frontier where occasionally 
fos apes the limits of your art. The words of your poem seem to 
language plies sometimes break under the burden’. The music or the 
each child se you, a willing victim. This is your frontier or mine. For 
everyone a i an or woman, the frontier is always different, and for 
existential eat place of possible achievement and of danger. It is an 
Por ever ality which circumscribes your or my ‘potential space’. 

garden in yone of us there is such a patch of freedom, rather like a back 

an unfinished suburb. The homely back door basis of it is our 


own uni l 
nique mixture of skills and constructs, how we cope and make 
d here our own little patch 


rs’ expectations, require- 


ments, and right $ 4 
ghts more or less clearly known on either side. But down at 
willow herb, tangled 


or in order to enrich it. 

of the present, even when we 
eand it is cumulative. It creates a 
d there been time, 1 would have 
f motivation away from its 


e a $ 
field aot Its roots lie in our experienc 
EN aii action for us and, ha 

the case for moving the concept 0 
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central place in educational psychology and for adopting a more 
dynamic view of human energies (see Bannister and Fransella, 1971, or 
Hodgkin, 1976). Our frontier, like our competence, is also existential 
and its appearance is more fleeting. We apprehend it through symbols 
and fantasies and we speak of it in the subjunctive and conditional tense 
and we perceive it branching, ambiguously, into the future. 

The teacher or the parent needs both to recognize and to respect the 
learner's unique frontier. He can know it by a kind of empathy and, in 
unpressured moments, he can enter the space of play which it encircles. 


Two Ends of a Garden: Two Ends of a Stick 


We may hold these ideas together in the form of a diagram (Figure 1)—a 
schematic version of ‘the garden’. Each of us has some existential 
freedom. The hither end of this is strongly characterized by our 
individual competence, which consists of inherited patterns enriched by 
subsequent experience (Bruner, 1969). The ‘lateral’ limits are socially 


Transitional object 


—— Potential space 


Competence at age ‘n’ 


Diversity of skills which 
constitute competence 


Innate competence 


Figure 1 This diagram sums up the relationship 
between competence—the system of innate and 
acquired skills relevant to a task—and freedom. 
The vertical boundaries, or ‘walls of the garden’, 
are all those social and environmental constraints 
within which competence is exercised. The fron- 
tier is the existential limit at which a person 
grows, mentally and physically, and within this 
is Winnicott’s ‘potential space’, where play and 
practice happen. ‘Transitional objects’ are all 
those things we play with—tools, probes, words, 
hypotheses—first in a protected context and 
then, as competence increases, we reach out 
with them to make new works of art or meaning 
and explore new ground 
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aoe modifiable, but even in the most unfavourable situations 
eee rontier at the outer end. Examples come crowding in, from 
al pa in her garden to Solzhenitsyn or Bunyan in their prisons. 
neta we a parents are readily aware of their custodial task— 
they ai = ty normative boundaries and, if they are ‘progressives’, 
in ich a e much concerned with enlarging these. As instructors 
potenta ta tler task. From time to time we throw a new item into the 
WaT pe ai a not very large doll, for example, or a non-lethal knife. 
point PE about these and suggest tasks. This questioning is the 
arere N ich the structure of knowledge begins to be manifest to the 
AE E a always the early stages of such educational process 
enat p ayful and protected. Then, as play turns into skill, so toys 
nesie ols and the learner's competence is increased. Gradually these 
aia RR C psychologically, extensions of the person using them 
En poi bonds are established which would not be in evidence 
ethers na trivial property. Toys develop in the other direction, as 
selesutie e knife may be a focus of fantasy about the future, about 
restricted ee power, and manhood. It becomes a symbol, not in the 
many na phallic sense of popularized Freud, but in pointing towards 
bia (1976), oi paien including sex. Tools, writes Joseph Weizen- 
e the activities they enable . . .. 
he skill of rowing in its whole 


an oar as truly an oar. . .. The 
] means towards practical ends. 


ee rate in themselves. They symboliz 
complexit a tool for rowing and it represents t 
tool as ý. No one who has not rowed can see 

a symbol transcends its role as a practica 


ORGS eos this ambivalence—things for use and things for mean- 
it is Ba icularly strongly with adolescents. I must stress in passing that 
that citer s those activities in which there isa strong symbolic element 
are teach opportunities for moral and religious education. Whether we 
common T or learners it is where our competence 1S stretched, where 
attitude place skills and mastery are taxed, that our feelings and 
grou s are made manifest. Even more, when two or three people, or a 
ata encounter a frontier experience together, shared symbols and 
sharpe myths sustain them and common attitudes are forged and 
ned. 

er of the contemporary fail 

mental attitude towards play. 


Should ; 
heer include markedly contrasted s 5 Se 
ally as a means for leading a learner into more serious activities 


whi 
aa may. be demanding and even disturbing or dangerous, then our 
ational and recreational practices will remain too safe and feeble. 


ure in education derives from our 
We have failed to see that the concept 
elements and, unless play is seen 
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Consider the two opposite directions in which play may become 
serious: firstly, towards increasing competence; secondly, towards ex- 
ploration. So-called ‘progressive’ teachers have tended to belittle the 
value of repetitive practice, of exercising a new skill until it is mastered. 
Of course drill can be overdone. But if you watch children’s own 
spontaneous, rhythmical beatings, drummings, and repeatings or if you 
consider, at a more sophisticated level, the graduations of playful 
practice enjoyed by small Japanese children as they consolidate musical 
skills in the Suzuki method, it is hard not to reflect that we may be 
impoverishing our children by not helping them to learn thoroughly by 
hand and heart. This is the assimilating aspect of play on which Piaget 
lays stress. 

Then there is the other direction—exploration. This requires lengthy 
discussion but, put briefly, we need to reassess those qualities of 
openness and ambiguity which sustain the learner's interest in that 
curricular and cultural world which we create around our children. Far 
too often what children and adolescents perceive in school is blocked-off 
vistas, black boxes (both metaphorically and in actuality), where the 
limits of doubt and exploration are clearly marked, where ambiguity iS 
suppressed and paradox trivialized. The television set is a centra 
symptom and symbol of this. You cannot answer it back. You cannot 
explore its inside without being electrocuted or breaking the guarantee 
seal. The principles on which it functions are undoubtedly difficult to 
comprehend, and even the creative techniques of television art are 
inaccessible, for very few children ever visit a studio or have the chance 
to work or play with television cameras. Children and adults may 
sometimes discuss programmes, and there perhaps lies some salvation, 
but to do this is never easy in the normal atmosphere of family viewing- 
Or take another example from our boxed-up world of education. 
Teenagers from a Midland education authority visit North Wales for 
‘adventure training’ and yet they are not allowed to go above the 
1500-feet contour unless they are accompanied by a teacher with a 
Mountain Leadership Certificate. Of course it is of great importance that 
in such mildly challenging terrain a sense of skill, responsibility, ar 
judgement should be in the air; what is disturbing, however, iS @ 
widespread bureaucratic blindness to the fact that artificial regulations 
and certifications are gradually blocking the child’s vision of freedom 
and sense of adventure which up to now have drawn people to the 
mountains. 

Play is the beginning of all education but a play-pen mentality can be 
its ruin. Unless teachers are determined to accept almost all questions as 
serious ones and to open, wherever possible, vistas towards the 
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frontier, where inevitably some danger and conflict lurk, and to call on 
the qualities of discernment and responsibility which doubt and chal- 
lenge can evoke in children; unless the characteristic attitude of 
teachers is to welcome problems and uncertainties as well as to 
cultivate competence, then our education will continue to be but a grey 
affair. 

One more mental diagram neatly summarizes the complementary 
polarity of precise skill and groping exploration and it is one which 
carries the philosophical issue beyond education into cosmology; I refer 
to the probe or to the blind man’s stick. The philosophical implications 
of the probe have attracted many thinkers—Einstein and Neils Bohr, for 
example. The idea is central to Polanyi’s philosophy of discovery, for he 
sees a probe as exemplifying in practice what Gédel showed in 
mathematics—that a logical system is either consistent and incomplete 
or it is complete but contains inconsistency (Polanyi, 1959; Torrance, 
1974). I do not understand much of Gédel but I do understand what it 
feels like to probe my way along a pavement with my eyes shut or over a 
Snow bridge with an unseen crevasse below. It is then essential that I 
hold this end of my probe or my ice axe firmly; the handle must be as if it 
were a part of me. But it is equally important that I move the other end 
about and the tip keeps tapping things, bumping into them, asking 
questions: is it kerb or tarmac, is it space or solid snow? This is how we 
make sense of the outer end of our probe, by allowing it to generate 
useful ambiguities. So we see the origins of symbolism even here; the 
near end is solidly part of me, like a tool or a limb, but the distal end 
€quivocates. Nevertheless, the probe is only a probe because it trans- 
cends both aspects, the loose end which produces manageable doubts 
and the firm end which enables me to construe them. ‘ 

When we, teachers, just occasionally, succeed, it is usually because 0 
Some uncovenanted space or freedom that falls in our way and we grab 
1 open it up. We pass the time of day with someone in a corridor and 

nd—forgoing coffee, perhaps, if we are of such stuff as martyrs Bi 
made—that there is time to discuss a burning issue, of human rights an 

air length, of fruit juice and Linus Pauling, or of a plan for a karien 
All the creative things in school require, first, that we have wit and wi l 
to make elbow room and, second, that somehow we see the bundle o 
ideas, the probe, whose hither end we are grasping here in the noisy 
Corridor, has a distal end out there where Socrates asked too many 
questions and Hitler asked too few. And because questions oon y 
eginnings we may also succeed a little as teachers if we show that ere 
Bia direc y i red, a principle to be 

a direction to be followed, a pattern to be discovered, a p: od 
Sustained, even when we do not see clearly where ie Sey rears: 
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Chapter 9 


The Unawakened Mind 


James Hemming* 


gae ideas about himself impose strictures on his being and upon the 
at a of children. We are imprisoned by our concepts of what we 
m i ten men thought of themselves as fallen angels and born in sin, it 
b as: ogical that they should suspect their natural impulses and set about 
eating the devil out of their children—and learning into them. Later 
ppdels—Locke's tabula rasa, for example—were also limiting; being was 
oe to be a mostly passive business of receiving impressions, and 
€aching a matter of filling an empty mind with useful knowledge. To 
come to our own times, the Piagetian model of serving the process of 
Srowth and learning from appropriate experience is a good deal more 
Comfortable to live with but does not, perhaps, quite capture the energy 
and excitement of individual development within the context of a 
Socially and materially dynamic world and universe. So all the models to 
date have, to some extent, fallen short of the actual human situation, 
and many have reinforced distorted images of the human reality. 
d As we see him today, man is a creative being in a creative universe; a 
ynamic system within a dynamic system, and in symbiotic relationship 
ote Everywhere energy throbs and moves, taking on endless forms 
= being and activity. The human individual, compounded of that 
Seno and controlling some of it, looks out on the incomprehensible 
ene with curiosity and wonder. Bit by bit he pieces together patterns 
Out of the chaos of sensory input; little by little he comes to understand 
more. The purpose of education, obviously, is to help children to feel at 
Ome in this strange universe and to interact with it so that they 
8tadually grow in consciousness of what they are, and where they are, 
and move towards competence, confidence, and fulfilment in their 


individual Morality, You and 
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transactions with life. And that growth and movement are not just for 
the years of schooling but for a lifetime. 

Just to state the situation puts us on the threshold of such a vast array 
of possibilities—the outer mystery of the universe, the inner mystery of 
the self, and consciousness linking the two—that a congress of the 
wisest could spend months of discussion and touch only on the fringe of 
it. One, therefore, has to make drastic selections. 

You have probably heard the story of the man who went to visit his 
friend, a learned astronomer. He found him late at night in a hut on the 
top of a hill. He had two candles for light and was working assiduously 
with pencil, rulers, and dividers on a large piece of paper on the table. 
‘What are you doing?’ asked the friend. ‘I am studying the night sky,’ 
said the astronomer. ‘Then why don’t you take the roof off and look up?’ 
‘Oh,” said the astronomer, ‘that would be too much at once.’ I shall, 
therefore, limit myself to a brief glance at three dimensions of the 
educational scene and of man’s view of himself, which seem to me to 
be receiving insufficient attention at present. 

One area of misinterpretation is the neglect of the great genetical 
potential inherited by every normal individual. The potentiality embed- 
ded in life is one of the astounding features of the universe. It has tw 
aspects. Within the genetical store are great reserves of change and 
development so that, for example, clever husbandry can, by selecting 
from that store, produce the tasty, luscious dessert apple from the bitter, 
woody crab. The farmer does not add anything; he merely draws out 
what is there and gives it the opportunity to thrive. It takes him several 
generations to do that. But any individual has an infinite number of 
potentialities waiting to be developed here and now. Americans are 
teaching chimpanzees to communicate, and the Russians are teaching 
bears to ride motorcycles. Biologists are even finding that a single cell 
has a remarkable capacity to change in response to a changed environ- 
ment, by drawing on capacities from within itself. 

Such is the creative dynamism around us. Given energy and chance 
and environmental selection, all the rest of the universe follows, 
including the infinite variety of living forms, because within all things !§ 
this exuberant potential for the emergence of the new, a potential in 
which we all share. 

At present, I suggest, our attitudes to ourselves and to our children 
seriously underestimate the powers within us. Sir Julian Huxley used t° 
say that we are rather like motor cars that never get out of bottom gea": 
‘We are beginning to realise’, wrote Sir Julian in his essay on ‘Trans 
humanism’, ‘that even the most fortunate people are living far below 
capacity, and that most human beings develop not more than a sma 
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fraction o i : 
mite i mages PR mental and spiritual efficiency. The human 
OAE ee ed by a large area of unrealised possibilities’. 
bute secs fis ee not only a sad loss of possibility in themselves 
aeda ad at the problems of our human future can only be 
Measüreupi toie way by an extension of consciousness and purpose to 
bilities on cet Lins rapid expansion of our powers and responsi- 
nied tei thy to ta Loe In both personal and evolutionary terms we 
accept its er ore of our human potential. And the start of that is to 
For any al n in every child and to work to actualize it. 
onoi “Tee caer today the educational process does the exact 
aititesected! See ne curious, keen 10-year-old turns into the bored, 
sarily ined apa etic 14-year-old and, all too often, stays unneces- 
minority of s EA Coming out at the top of the process are a 
underneath Pa n , self-actualizing personalities, but the wastage 
potentiality oe nak And none of it is necessary. The facts of human 
children fal to suc! that we can state with confidence that if normal 
stimulate R respond it is because we, as educators, have failed to 
it: If the Aa peli the actual powers of the children. As Mencius put 
Not grow. If a man gets its nourishment, there is nothing which will 
perish.’ oses its nourishment, there is nothing which will not 
Som 
the Ba who works in music with abnormal children tells me that 
child bering a oy a constructive relationship comes with a particular 
Holeicies oe “the tune for him’. Education is about tapping 
ot interested j is is the antithesis of labelling children as dull, bored, 
in careers, or anything else. I always think that teacher 


Was on the ri 
e ‘ 
right lines who wrote on an end-of-term report: ‘I have again 


failed 5i 
to 
interest Albert in Arithmetic, but at least I do try.’ I hope he 
hed potential in the 


Went o : 

individual ene Faced with the reality of unreac 

give up too ild, we experiment too little and give up too soon. We also 

cannot lea soon with ourselves. It is a myth that once you are adult you 
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smoothly and effectively. It is like talking about ‘time’ and ‘accuracy’ 
and ‘interval’ without bothering about the workings of the clock. 

To talk of the brain as the organ of experience disturbs some people. 
They feel it turns man into nothing but a biochemical machine. Such 
fears miss the point. What we actually are, we do not know in any 
complete sense. There are unplumbed areas all around us, and our 


S, surely, is all the more reason 
to educate the brain to function well in order to search better into human 


action. If, from birth, a child had one leg immobilized while the other 
was exercised, the capacity ever to become a dancer would diminish 
with the years, not just because the m 


but because the appropriate motor areas in the brain would be unused. 


since every nerve is joined by one network or 
tis also a palace of a thousand rooms with 


h. In living, we unlock the doors or leave 
them for ever closed. The awak 


unclear. Perhaps we may say th ind i t 
brain functioning; the experienc 


e of one’s own being. 
Where does this get us in edu 
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to control rash experimentation with alcohol and drugs is by developing 
a proper respect for the brain. Young people will undertake heroic 
self-control out of regard for their bodies while sometimes the same 
people will subject their brains to ruthless maltreatment. 

So respect first, and after that careful concern to ensure that the brain 
is educated to function well in all its many parts. The brain will either be 
orchestrated as a whole or else it will become divided against itself and 
produce jangling disharmonies which, incidentally, is one way of 
describing a neurosis. When people say, ‘We're all neurotics these days, 
aren’t we?’, what they mean is that they are aware of blatant disharm- 
onies in their functioning. For example, a common disharmony in our 
Society is fear of feeling. Many highly successful academics and 
businessmen are terrified of feeling. This is not, I suggest, because they 
have no potentiality for feeling but because they pursued other activities 
So avidly that feeling atrophied while non-feeling functions were 
constantly reinforced. Some people are awkward feelers because they 
were reared in emotionally cold homes, but that is the same process in 
another form; both show the undernourishment of the capacity to feel. 
And yet the non-feelers often long for the ability to show and receive 
feeling. They are aware of something missing within themselves. 

Or the missing capacity may be that of social skill. People caught in 
this trap will run away from the exposure of social encounter by any 
stratagem they can use. One common strategy is to drink inhibitions 
away. I once knew a man who could only be sociable when drunk; he 
then often went on to drink so much that he remembered nothing the 
Next morning. He thus cut himself off from the formative experience he 
needed to escape from his social isolation. Thus his incapacity reinforced 
itself. The recent arrival of social therapy is showing that social capacity 
can be educated. That, too, will have its neural correlate somewhere in 
the brain. J 

When a stimulus from the environment touches off the reticular 
arousal system deep within the brain, a scatter of neural impulses alerts 
the whole brain. If the stimulus has a well-tuned function waiting to 
Marry with it, the psyche swings into positive response, if the stimulus 
Instead comes up against an untrained function, the response will be 
feeble and negative. In the case of an inhibited personality, with its 
accompanying range of unexercised brain functions, almost every 
Stimulus excites defence rather than a positive response. It is in this way 
that minds stay narrow and personalities become crippled. 

The relationship between brain function and completeness of person- 
ality has been sharpened during the last few years by the study of the 
differential functioning of the two hemispheres of the brain, about 
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which Dr Alvin Lishman gave us an interesting paper at this conference 
last year. Research continues, notably in the USA and the USSR, and the 
outcome gets ever more intriguing. I would remind you that the two 
hemispheres of the cortex were at one time regarded as more or less 
duplicates of each other, apart from the Broca area which mediates the 
motor elements of language. The Broca area is in one hemisphere 
only—the left hemisphere usually. Thus, the left hemisphere was 
regarded as dominant with the right hemisphere designated as an 
inferior organ, a mere supplement to the dominant hemisphere. 

Now we know that things are nothing like as simple as that. After an 


, for instance, is always in the 
the speech centre is in the 


when electric shock 


Left-mode functions 


f Right-mode functions 
Logical thinking 


Intuitional thinking 


Analysis Synthesis 
Preference for symbols Preference for patterns 
Categorization 


Collating data 

Holistic apprehension 
Awareness of relationships 
Creativity 

Musical skill 

Imaginative thought 
Spatial awareness 


Unit apprehension 
Awareness of separateness 
Pragmatic response 
Linguistic skill 

Abstract thought 

Linear awareness 
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It is important to notice that in listing the different functions of the 
two modes we are not dealing with an either/or situation but with a 
pattern of reciprocal function. The ideal is that all the functions of each 
mode should be educated and reinforced so that the brain will respond 
in an appropriate way—almost always a mixture of functions—to 
whatever situations the brain’s owner is faced with. Language is a case 
in point. The hemisphere containing the speech centre is quite capable 
of producing words and stringing them together into sentences. But, if 
speech is to be pleasant and human, words are not enough. We need 
intonation, emphasis, and rhythm also and these are mediated by the 
other hemisphere. 

Or again, the Polish composer, Andrzej Panufnik, starts with a 
mathematical design, then composes by working with both the piano 
and the design, mathematics and music testing each other, until the 
composition expresses his feelings with full power and precision. Thus, 
he brings the two modes of mind to the creative task, just as a poet must 
do, or an architect, or anyone else who wishes to marry beauty and 
function, impulse and design. In aesthetic creation both hemispheres 
are needed. The trials of completing the Sydney Opera House are, 
Perhaps, an example of what can happen if the left-mode functions are 
Not sufficiently in action during the process of creation. As Dr Vadim 
Lvovich Deglin, the Russian neuro-physiologist, puts it, ‘In order to use 
One’s mental faculties to the full the smoothly equilibrated operation of 
both hemispheres is required.’ There is some evidence to show that this 
may even be true of emotions: the left mode, some research shows, 
tends towards extroverted optimism and the right towards introverted 
Pessimism. We should notice that, at times, the two sets of functions can 
be antagonistic to one another, and that, if one set is consistently 
Strengthened at the expense of the other, the neglected function may be 
reduced to impotence and the vital reciprocity lost. nee 

Now that the two hemispheres have been given equal status in life 
Toles, we are led on to consider whether individuals can be differenti- 
ated as ‘left-mode dominant types’ and ‘right-mode dominant types a 
Would seem that they can. When William James split mankind into 
tough-minded and the tender-minded he was, it would seem, dif- 
ferentiating between left-mode dominants and right-mode dominants. 
Pavlov’s division of mankind into thinkers and artists tells the same 
Story. Several other such dichotomies are to be found in the oo ss 
Psychology; convergent/divergent, linear/lateral, and a T a f 
Obviously does not matter which category an individual falls into; P 
What does matter is that the functions of the non-dominant mode shal 
be exercised and developed at least as carefully and consistently as the 
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functions of the dominant mode. Failing that, the individual will end up 
with great gaps in his or her capacity for interaction and response. He 
will be only half aware, only half responsive. When we draw a blank in 
our relations with one another it may sometimes be because, to a 
tight-mode type of person, an exclusively left-mode style of mind seems 
totally out of reach, and vice versa. 

The fully awakened mind, therefore, needs a brain that is educated in 
all its functions, Unfortunately, traditional secondary education consis- 


and higher education has been designed by left-moders for left-moders. 
This imbalance is multiplied because, in addition to the initial design of 


directed by left-mode educational values, he 
, if not cripplingly inferior, The so-called late 


» involving trained neural pathways, @ 
motor areas, a right-mode mastery © 
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For example, the good manager in industry today is the well-rounded 
human being who responds sensitively and sympathetically, with all his 
perceptions awake, to the multiform problems, human and material, 
that face him. Or again, not all bureaucrats are boneheads, but some of 
them do the most extraordinarily insensitive things. They seem blanked 
out in certain ranges of awareness that are essential to their appropriate 
responses. So we get half-baked decisions that immediately backfire and 
have to be hurriedly reversed. ‘Gobbledegook’ is a terrifying example of 
unembellished left-mode communication in action. The same message 
can be conveyed with or without humanity. If it lacks feeling and 
sympathy it will arouse suspicion and resentment; if it shows feeling 
and sympathy it will arouse trust and co-operation. Hence, a more 
complete awareness and a better balance of response is coming to be a 
Survival value for our species, whether seen personally or socially. 

The full awakening of the mind needs something further besides a 
recognition of unused human potential and the acceptance and nourish- 
ment of the reciprocal functions of the brain. This is a coherent psychic 
environment, that is to say, a valid perspective. Both society and 
education are today seriously failing to give any sort of coherent 
Perspective on the contemporary environment of man. Young people 
8rowing up in small communities and a simpler world had reference 
Points and knew where they were; young people growing up in modern 
mass society lack reference points and do not know where they are. And 
we do not seem to have the time to do anything much about this 
debilitating lack. A few schools, a minority of teachers, one or two 

ard-working, under-supported institutions are doing what they can to 
ive young people a context for their lives. For the most part, the young 
are left to find out for themselves—or to flounder. 

The development of perspective is not an expenda| 
Pragmatic necessity. The result of not knowing wher 
undermining in several ways. It disrupts the integration of personality, 
as Jung pointed out; it leads to listlessness and a sense of hopelessness— 


Si alternatively, to resentment and hostility; and it undermines a 
capacity for responsibility. This, because it produces the orientation, 


othing adds up, so why should I care?’ which, in its turn, leads to 
SPathyior solipsism. Furthermore, it is in the context ofa well-developed 
Sense of relationship with the whole—what Adler calls social interest— 
at the high-order human qualities find their milieu of growth—such 
jualities as vision imagination, commitment, concern, high Purpose. 
Teat things are dane’. said Blake, ‘when men and mountains meet. 
ese are not done by jostling in the street.’ Nor are they done by S 
Toutine of unloved work and desperate escape within a climate o 


ble frill but a 
e you are is 
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straight into difficulties, because reality as we see it today is unrecogniz- 
ably different from the accepted reality of only 50 years ago. The snug, 
homely Christian cosmology has turned into the impersonal immensity 


Or again, the economic system that seemed rock-solid 50 years ago, with 
reliable money, now looks as though it is on the verge of collapse. We 


young sense that some sort of pretence is going on and withdraw their 
trust in the wisdom of their elders. 


Yet the ideas are available to offer to the 


not a fallen angel; that we are together 
inescapably responsible for the future of life on this planet; that a higher 


quality of life is attainable if we Struggle for it individually and in 
the capacity to deal with his problems and to 
ture; that everyone's thinking, involvement, 
o help our species to surmount the problems 
me fully ourselves only by relating to others 


: Present, in Great Britain, we are 
expecting young People to become civilized 


ilosophical confusion surrounds the youne, 
with an inadequate, if not dishonest, picture 0 


place of the shapeless muddle of outmoded ideas 
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powers of our children. The human mind is a system of creative energy 
which, unless blocked or discouraged, will, from its inherent drive, 
Search into and interact formatively and feelingly with the creative 
universe of which it is the conscious aspect. Man’s incredible brain is the 
instrument of this activity. The marrying of genetical potential with 
attuned brain functioning, in the context of a valid perspective, is the 
means to a fuller awakening of the mind, which is the sine qua non of 
both personal fulfilment and the further advance of our species along 
the evolutionary road. 
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Chapter 10 


SA eget 


Education in a Plural S ciety 


Frank Musgrove* 


I conceive education as liminality, the threshold state; it is movement 
across boundaries, intrinsically ambiguous, always potentially danger- 
©us—sometimes a journey into forbidden regions of the mind. My 
Current interest is in lifelong education, and this paper will have a 


bearing on that. But I do not conceive ‘recurrent education’ or l'éducation 
permanente as a system for processing retreads for new fields of indust- 
rial employment. I conceive education as exploit. It i dily cumula- 
tive, progressive, and incremental: it consists of threshold experiences, 
periodic forays into marginal worlds. i 

I shall take it as self-evident that for a variety of economic, psycho- 
ogical, and plain commonsense reasons we shall rephase educational 
Provision over the whole of life. I am not a deschooler, and I think there 


is no doubt that certain abilities are never properly acquired if they are 
not learned by a certain age or during a particular critical period (Bloom, 
ffort and the deployment of our 


1966). But tl i 
: he focus of our educational e 
Tesources must surely shift significantly from the adolescent years. The 


Present phasing of educational opportunity made sense in pre-industrial 
Elitope, whan We could all ae with confidence to be dead by 50; 
when the average duration of a marriage was 15 years and few men 
would live to see their first-born child reach maturity (Stub, 1969). But 
the average duration of marriage has increased by a factor of three: it 
extends over more than forty years. The generations are getting longer 
(Berger, 1960), and social change can no longer be handled through the 
leisurely process of generational succession (Schon, 1971). Change is 
now too rapid to be handled inter-generationally: a generation must 
Periodically transform itself as it moves through life. A generation-based 
system of schooling no longer makes sense. 


* Sarah Fielden Professor of Education, University AEE Sees 
and Holiness. 
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But it is the sheer human waste and desolation of contemporary mass 
schooling that must surely bring about its decline. We have constructed 
a vast national network of bear-pits called classrooms; and our job in 
teacher training is to give patience and endurance to baited bears. 
Teachers learn to cope with hatred and cumulative fatigue—often 
despair (Webb, 1962); pupils transform the reality of a hideous boredom 
by ‘having a laugh’, ‘making trouble’, and ingeniously and resourcefully 
‘doing nothing’. Perhaps it is all exquisitely functional—an appropriate 
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symbolic order to give meaning to the world. This, quite simply, is the 
process of artistic creation. I am interested in education, and life, as art. 

The notion of liminality was first developed in 1909 by van Gennep in 
his classic study of rites of passage (A. van Gennep, 1960); it has recently 
been further elaborated by a contemporary anthropologist, Victor Tur- 
ner (1974), who conceives of society as an alternation between ‘struc- 
ture’ and ‘communitas’. Structure is sharp definition, hierarchy, formal- 
ity, constraint, and rationality; communitas is fluid and intuitive, with 
all the ambiguity of the threshold state. This idea is very close to the idea 
of marginality, and, indeed, Victor Turner says: ‘In closed or structured 
Societies, it is the marginal or ‘inferior’ person or the ‘outsider’ who 
often comes to symbolize what David Hume has called “the sentiment 
of humanity”, which in turn relates to the model we have termed 
communitas.’ 

i Liminality, communitas, marginality—these concern me as an educa- 
tionist. There is, of course, a vast literature on marginality and so-called 
‘marginal men’, beginning perhaps with Durkheim's social distinction 
between the sacred and the profane. Recently renewed claims have been 
made for the potency of marginality and its transfiguring potentialities. 
Mi England it is the anthropologist, Mary Douglas, who has been 
making these claims; in America the sociologist, Peter Berger. The new 
conception of marginality is highly melodramatic: for Mary Douglas it is 

e inaccessible and unstructured margins of society which are full of 
“nergy and danger and to enter them gives power (Douglas, 1970); for 
erger the taken-for-grantedness of everyday life is apparently more 
Precarious than we had thought, and marginality surrounds the middle 
Broud of everyday normality, always threatening, encroaching, Pi 
Senting new and often terrifying versions of reality (Berger and Luck- 
mann, 1971). The threat of death is marginality par excellence. re 
Marginality is not simply terrifying: it is liberating and transforming, i e 
Xasis of deviant and detached definitions of reality, in which coun n 
identities are born; it is ecstasy, literally ek-stasis, ‘any experience o 
Stepping outside the taken-for-granted reality of , everyday a 
°Penness to the mystery that surrounds us on all sides’ (Berger, T 2 
have been trying to put these notions to some sort of empirica Fe 
Usgrove, 1974, 1975a, 1975b, 1976) and in particular to distingui i 
etween the outcomes of various forms of marginality. For it ein > 
ing, harit might make all the difference if marginality were reset? a 
any oluntary, and if it were high-status Or stigmatized. And so á Ta 
Studied seven marginal groups: four groups were ‘voluntary p 18 e 
status self-employed Sons in a northern industrial town; late en 
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trants to the Anglican ministry; a Sufi commune of Islamic mystics in the 
Cotswolds; and Hare Krishna devotees in a commune near London. 
(The devotees in both communes were young, mainly upper-class, 
English men and women.) Three contrasted groups where ‘low-status 
and stigmatized’—men and women who had gone blind as adults; the 
incurably handicapped residents in a Cheshire Home; and homosexuals 
who had decided to ‘come out’. They were studied through very lightly 
Structured interviews and participant observation. | have tried to 
understand the Processes of resocialization that occur when adults move 


dramatically ‘off-centre’ into ambiguous realms, and the way reality is 
reformulated. 


ng periods of meditation 
i Ji 

tion of ‘Hu’, comparative 
young man explained tO 


, and a protracted exhala 
her's arms. As one 
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__ Victor Turner cites both Sufism and the cult of Krishna as examples of 
communitas’; and a Hare Krishna commune is to be found in a 
well-to-do suburb of London. It is the temple of an Eastern Religion and 
its 50 to 60 members are young English men and women. The devotees 
shave their heads (except for a tuft of hair which is a hand-hold for God), 
wear saffron robes, take new, Sanskrit, names, and live a regulated life 
of austerity. Their music has strange rhythms. The God Krishna dances 
On their tongues and his footprint, the ‘tilak’, shaped like a tuning fork, 
1s stamped on their foreheads in clay. They have an unvarying vegeta- 
rian diet of boiled rice, curried vegetables, fruit, yoghurt, and milk. For 
the devotees, the local suburbanites are ‘demons’ and the whole world 
beyond the temple is ‘stool’ and ‘nonsense’. The temple appeared to be 
sufficiently ‘off-centre’ in modern Britain to be included in my study of 
the other side of social reality. 
Of course, there were many social and conceptual continuities with 
the outside world: the boundaries are by no means impermeable. In 
Some ways it was strikingly ‘continuous’ with a very traditional Vic- 
pnan morality, and one young ex-public schoolboy was there with the 
o ngana perhaps heartfelt relief—of his grandparents because of 
e commune’s Spartan regime. The young man Was formerly ‘into the 
drug scene’, but this was now firmly behind him. There were theological 
continuities, too: whereas the God of the Sufis is highly impersonal, 
abstract, and the Sufi himself becomes God, Krishna remains quite other 
than his devotees and, like the Christian God, is personal, i even 
idiosyncratic: the food he prefers is butter, his favourite bird is the 
Mak and the musical instrument that gives him most delight is the 
e. 

a conceptual discontinuities were st 3 any i 
rity and pollution, and to causality and time. Time 1 2 r 
Present, enclosed in the tight boundary of daily routine and regulative 
Practices’, which begin at 4.00 a.m. Krishna Consciousness 1S detach- 
ment from ‘Karma’, the futile search for satisfaction through sense 
8ratification; it is purification through chanting and dancing, through 
austerity and a scripturally regulated life. Devotees briefly and lightly 
Ismissed their previous biographical selves and generally ne 
‘™phasized the past (their lives were certainly not lived in the piuper ar 
ense); and the future is depersonalized, merely a succession of spiritua 
Platforms, Krishna is an escape both from Karma and time: from birth, 
death, and rebirth. As one devotee said: ‘Krishna is time; he 1s before 
and after time: he transcends time.’ But a recent recruit to the senna 
oien to the detailed timetable of chanting: ‘It seems like a job of work, 
that clock-watching. I mean, that’s what I 


n relation to 


riking, especially i 
s an eternal 


came to the Temple to get 
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away from: all that nine-to-five routine—’Do this by atk Wee tole 
time, or else. . . .’ He was firmly reproved: ‘That is what the Ve ad ‘oho 
like: a routine. After all, Krishna is time, the controller of time. Kris 

is time itself.’ 

j Tha ae is sharply marked off from the world, in which people i 
uptight, anxious, frantic, unclean; it has a strong sense of its super ay 
and its separateness; and the body’s boundaries are scrupulo wd 
cleansed and its orifices controlled. There are careful rituals for aor 
veying food to the mouth without using the left hand or the Dn ah 
poking) finger; ‘stool’ is passed only once every day (at the same ti a 
and only a narrow spiritual Passage, the ‘jiva’, leads outwards, from 


Their world is ‘bliss’, described u 


, ir 
sually as ‘pure nectar’, and thei 
previous lives in the outside world 


a sunny day but I felt y 
heard this music, so | j 
with their shaved head. 
they all looked so ha eat 
‘prasadam’ and heard th i began to feel really great, for the firs 
time in years, Anyway, ithi 


ner or later, so | thought it might as beet 
i -= You become purified, Y n 
. I no longer look beyond this moment, ‘bhakti-yoga’, the insta 
happiness of Krishna’s Service | 


s irectl 
> ‘ $ - - If we chant his name he is with us directly” 
in fact he is dancing on our tongues. 
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In a different way my parsons had also left ‘structure’ and discovered 
communitas’: instead of an alienated world of restricted marginality, 
they had somehow transcended their formerly fragmented lives and 
discovered a more embracing unity. As they left the centre for the 
margin they found not a narrower but a wider social sphere, and their 
conceptual categories seemed correspondingly subverted: hard and 
rigid distinctions that had seemed important dissolved. (In particular 
they enjoyed funerals, unless they had been bureaucratized by crema- 
toria. There was no satisfaction in burying people you did not know. But 
ordinarily it was in funerals that they found a sense of significance. By 
bury ing the dead they found unity with the living.) There seemed to be 
Similar changes among homosexuals who decided to ‘come out’: they, 
too, described their new world as ‘nectar’, and found an apparent 
freedom in role without status, in society as process. There was also in 
these different voluntarily marginal worlds a notion of ‘openness’: of 
offering oneself up to events and experiences inan unprogrammed way. 
There was a sense of gaps and spaces in life and in time to which we 
Should surrender ourselves. 

I will quote in conclusion one of our interviews with a lesbian, an art 
School graduate in her mid-20s. It illustrates the paradox of integrity and 
Wholeness through separation and marginality; and it also presents a 
Separate reality’, in which our conventional symbolic categories—of 
time and causality—are transformed. I shall call her ‘Petula’ and let her 
tell her own story—which is of a profoundly disturbing journey through 
Iminality to ‘communitas’. . 

She oie interviewed in her flat, sparsely furnished with a few rugs, 
trunks, and benches. There were enormous, brightly coloured paintings 
On the walls, and easels with half-finished paintings. She wore aie 

lue-denim jeans and a shirt, and sat ona mattress on the floor. She l 
me how she first came to realize her true sexual nature when she ha : 
Passionate but unconsummated affair with a woman teacher at ari 


School. The affair ended, and then, said Petula, 


l died, 1 just deteriorated slowly. And eventually npor been te ane for 
tg I was smoking and didn’t want to know ages pas inside. I just 
ut two weeks. And I felt dead. You know, I was rea y h. Lots of strange 


ite And all I could draw was a nose, an PI gna A a wat it was, but I 
ices Nappened during that time in hospita n love with this woman. And I 


died, A ill i 

- And sl i back. I was stili 1 th 

rtarted to cae her R ae I started to become a pron an one 
Started to be anybody I wanted. Just anybody nuras í Renker I couldn't 

was utterly confused, frightened and alone: way 0U Si 


reach anybody. 
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She recovered slowly, began to face the nature of her sexuality, apid 
when she finally did so was overcome with joy. This was her rebirth: 


I zoomed off to Canada, just on a moment's notice, with no money . . . landed 


in Toronto, hitch-hiked across Canada to Vancouver, and just knew thousands 
of people. 


In Vancouver she held a few exhibitions and sold her paintings on the 
streets. She moved on to California and was tempted to stay there— 
‘seeing so much beauty, I mean, it was so incredibly beautiful’. But she 
concluded that her work was ‘about people’ and decided to return to 
England and work with subnormals—‘people that society's frightened 


of’. She paints and writes poetry and works at a centre for subnormal 
children. She enjoys her work at the centre: 


She has climbed out of the abyss and been reborn. ‘| feel I have such an 


important life, and yet I know I’m nobody.’ Petula has rejoined 
humanity: 


xual, or whatever. I’m just me- 
so many wonderful things. 


i eee y d 

é l as going back in time—“‘ten-day voyage’. And 
jumped out of bed and said, ‘Wow! There's someone else experienced it. This 5 
another minority group I’m in. It’s Marvellous that there’s someone els 
experienced this thing.’ 
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Pe i i i 
tea aoe eases cat pt of time as non-linear, non-continuous, with 
it, into which i hati 
Satter ke 5 one should stray, opening oneself up to what is 


Imea ist 
with tee — We created time. This is something else. All my work deals 
to? You eats aT the whole thing. When we go to sleep, where do we go 
not exactly ay Hh a what I m trying to get at. I try to live for today. Well, it’s 
godown anoth . If I’m walking along a road to work, some intuition tells me to 
7 everythin er road that I’ve never been down’ . . .. I feel there’s some reason 
might learn ng that happens. On a bus you might start a conversation, and you 
jump Onto i igen I sort of make time for that sort of thing. But a lot of people 
hour earlier 5 , go to work, and don’t see anything around them. I set off an 
don’t beliey so I can walk and look, at things and see things. I’m no freak and I 
lives. Wh pay religion, yet things have happened, I’ve been sent into people’s 
was at id I just leave and go to Canada like that? I didn’t know anybody. I 
cted right across that journey—I was looked after, I know it. There’s a 


rea 
Son for everything that happens. 


bane began again after her rebirth and stretches forward from this 

Eep dh o the future, marked by her drawings: ‘It’s like some people 

starting sg I keep drawings. I can look back over them, right from 

relate he P as a lesbian.’ Her pictures stretch into an infinite future but 
T to life: 


I got 

talk “ty anah from that particular picture that I could go out and was ready to 
Thad all aie I wasn’t working for a diploma or to sell it to someone. Therefore 
e time in the world to do this picture. It has become very detailed. It 


Cı 
ould go on until I die. 


kotea we must forget crass notions 0 

dialectic Sere angie: phases of structure 
are at the possibility of being huma ; 

is no automatic pay-off from plunging people into off-centre 

S. The blind and the disabled in my study did not unscramble the 

Onst held the world in place: they 

„- ucted a supernormality. But the Sufis, the Krishna devotees, the 

jenced a state of limbo and 


mb; 
h Suity; and many constructed new worlds. But the homosexuals and 
For a long time they had 


is 
hna devotees were the extreme cases- 


elt utterly lost 
a A ree 
NY of the Krishna devotees had been hippies: t 


and communitas. 
n lies. 


Wor] 
Conc 


he great pop 
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festivals were their liminality. And the homosexual remained always a 
stranger in his ‘own’ homosexual world, without reliable recipe know- 
ledge, and without established social roles in which he could find a 
comfortable anonymity. But homosexuals and Krishna devotees used 
strinkingly similar terms to describe their experience of transfiguration: 
it was all ‘bliss’ and ‘pure nectar’. 

But I am not talking about a cosy togetherness. My search has been for 
clues which will enable us to think about strategies and contexts for 
remaining human. Of course, I am not suggesting that we all become 
homosexuals or join Krishna communes, I am proposing the deliberate 


he role of the teacher can be in mediating 


marginal, liminal, literally ‘ecstatic’ experiences. The business of 


i w him after this fashion, not by knowledge, nor bY 
inci pa ji m naestanding, nor by imagination, nor by sense, w by the 
himself Theve als Bi Inward eye... .. He sent himself with himself t° 
ie A was no mediator nor any means other than he. There is nO 

erence between the Sender an ing sent, and the person sent and the 


nce of the prophetic message is His 
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I am impressed by the search that many young people are making 
today to gain access to such experiences, through which they can 
re-order and reformulate the world. I mean their communes and their 
journeys to the East; I mean their attempts to enter the worlds of people 
labelled ‘insane’. I mean their deep and proper contempt for education 
as domestication. I mean their willingness to ‘go native’. 

These are the counter-cultural generation. They are only a minority of 
(mainly gifted and highly intelligent) young people in their twenties and 
early thirties, but they are the authentic ‘curriculum developers’ of our 
day and should claim our attention no less than the Schools Council. I 
will focus for a moment on their willingness to ‘go native’, because this 
reflects not only a profound social change of our times, but an even 
Profounder reorientation to knowing and experience. ; 

It is partly an aspect of a post-imperial age. In the days of imperial 
splendour one must never, of course, lose caste. One could go native— 
like Sir Richard Burton— only to spy. It was as an intelligence officer for 
General Napier that Burton, his face stained with henna, haunted native 
bazaars. Burton, too, became a Sufi—but only to gain access to forbid- 
den cities. John Buchan’s heroes were heroic precisely because they 
Went native for a similar purpose: there could be no possible doubt that 

eneath their outlandish disguises they held firm to the purity of social 
categories and the staunch values of upper-class Englishmen. 

Today it is, perhaps, easier to g0 native. We are a highly plural 
Society, which means we encompass diverse systems of honour. There 
'S No single and exclusive chivalric code. Light-skinned negroes no 
longer try to pass as white, northern accents are carefully preserved Ger 

€ metropolis, and homosexuals (often) courageously ‘come out’. ae 
Our contemporary willingness to g0 native reflects something of even 

feper significance: it reflects a shift in our conception of knowing, s 
Our mode of apprehending reality. Reality is only imperfectly Gm 
rom outside. Detachment is falsification. Reality must be known, live 1 
and experienced from within. There are signs that even protem 
anthropologists will go native soon. Their methodology was part of the 
Coherence of an imperial cosmos which has now fallen apart. Feist 
he counter-cultural young have rejected conventional ea n E 

mode of knowing, as a form of pollution: it is a thick pall o Te 
iding reality. Books, from their sheer quantity and the way they 


. avea 

ae into every corner of our lives, are now ee ae 
ut, a veri : information, of so-¢ 

i ritable bombardment of famine of experience. Anyone 


ings given; itable ; 

n; and we have a verita os and ideas; 
day can readily lay his hands on facts, and even on mern e o 
€ can practically never lay our hands on an authentic exp! 


its 


to 
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idea, D. H. Lawrence once said, can be pigeon-holed; but the world 
cannot pigeon-hole a new experience. Actually, he was wrong. Educa- 
tion has made even experience ‘safe’: every group that organizes itself 
around an experience constitutes a pigeon-hole. It is the destruction of 
pigeon-holes, whether ideational or experiential, that my paper is about. 

It is not only facts that are nowadays ubiquitous: even high culture is 
everywhere, seeping into our lives. And it, too, has been defused and 
made safe. It is no longer scarce and undistributed; it is pervasive: it 
saturates the environment. The terror and mystery of Dionysiac im- 
pulse, which lies behind most modern art, has been tamed and 
domesticated, converted to piped Wagner in Tesco—Valkyries earth- 
bound among the tinned soups and asparagus tips. 

The real problem of education (and justice), at all stages of life, is not 
the distribution of ‘objective’ knowledge, which is readily available in 
superabundance (the difficulty is not to obtain it, but to avoid it); but the 
distribution of experience, which is terribly scarce. Experience is the 
Scarce commodity which we must try to expand. This is difficult, 
because it is visibly shrinking, and even in the form of paid employment 
is likely to diminish as human beings become too expensive for modern 
economies to use. 

The new-style anthropology has been pioneered by Carlos Castaneda, 
a young American student at University of California, Los Angeles and 
perhaps it is his new-style anthropology that offers the educational 
model I am seeking. Castaneda apprenticed himself for five terrifying 
years in the mid-1960s to a Yaqui Indian, and found, for a time, a 
Separate reality (Castaneda, 1973). But to be fair I think we must point to 
Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, which first suggested the signifi- 
cance, for modern man, of going native. (T. S. Eliot saw Conrad’s story 
as somehow symbolic of our modern predicament.) Conrad’s Mr Kurtz 
was an eloquent and civilized European who engaged in unspeakable 
African rites and allowed his unlawful soul to transgress permitted 
bounds. He began by writing a treatise on the suppression of savage 
customs and ended by embracing them. 

Carlos Castaneda similarly began with a (doctoral) thesis and ended 
as a sorcerer’s apprentice. He struggled to become a man of knowledge, 
and discovered how thinking, talking, and doing are shields against 
reality. ‘You think and talk too much,’ said his mentor, Don Juan. ‘You 
must stop talking to yourself. ... We maintain our world without 
internal talk . . .. A warrier is aware of that and listens to the world; he 
listens to the sounds of the world.’ Castaneda had to learn how to ‘see’, 
and ‘When a man learns to see, not a single thing he knows prevails. 
Not a single one... ..’ 
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Castaneda was chilled b ‘si 
got y Don Juan's idea of detachment. “ 
be joking,’ replied Don Juan, ene mae 


th i zhi i 

pia te should give you the chills is not having anything to look 

wheres o but a lifetime of doing what you have always done. Think of the man 

Mia na corn year after year until he’s too old and tired to get up, so he lies 

ailessly: e ae UA Bc S thoughts and feelings, the best of him, ramble 
3 r things he { i 

frightening need oe Š as ever done, to plant corn. For me that is the most 

words men and our lot is to learn and to be hurled into inconceivable new 
Gopinei ; 

Feira is for impeccable men. Temper your spirit now, learn to see, and then 

ill know that there is no end to the new worlds for our vision. 
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Chapter 11 
The Dustbin Men 


Spencer Millham* 


u . 

Jast pain Christmas 1975 I was at a concert at a maximum security 

ho stal. It was built in 1860, is modelled on Dartmoor prison, and 

i uses 350 teen-age lads who all live in cells. The concert started with a 
arvellous chorus: 


We are the dustbin men, 
Born in ‘em, 
Kept in ‘em, 
And when we get out 
We are going to empty ‘em. 
abe rcOlogical truths come by strange paths and it is these ‘dustbin men’ 
he I wish to tell you in this paper. 
releva ig are the problems posed by these young people anā naw 
iias are today’s schools to their needs? In the sylvan glades . 
youthtere you do not see many of them about. In fact, our idea o 
Our q Pa deviance tends to be a noisy jazz band on the school roof, and 
awa p inition of poverty: faggots from the deep freeze for lunch, But 
to tom Torbay things are rather different and I shall first sketch out 
he the levels of poverty found in our society. a 
milliga "4 Poverty Action Group talks of two and a hali a zee 
Send People in Britain who are living in poverty while Peter Town 
Ken Cex Brian Abel Smith have put forward an even higher SPAN 
as EE e who gave these figures to his Nottingham evening € a 
dert — by his incredulous students so he told them to D m 
iscove, € a survey in the St Anne’s district of the city. The stu s 
that ered, of course, that the rates were a distinct underestimate tor 
Part of town. 


m 
Dir, 
ector : 
z Dartington Social Research Unit, Dartington Hall. 
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A more recent inquiry is found in the report of the Finer Committee 
(HMSO, 1974) on one-parent families, which published findings just 
over a year ago that two thirds of a million parents were looking after 
one million children single-handed. What is more, a third of these 
one-parent families were receiving Supplementary Benefit! as their main 
source of income. Most of them were fatherless families with all that this 
implies for the care of children, particularly for the upbringing of boys. 

These figures for levels of poverty are, I suggest, appalling and the 
implications of this situation are particularly serious. As the poor and 
the problems that bedevil them are so concentrated, schools, which are 
the main agencies for supporting children in poor localities, have to 
work under terrific pressures, as do all the other social support services 
in these areas. All sorts of problems seem to cluster among the same 
group. For example, 40 per cent of our national housing was built before 
1919 but in London and Liverpool the figure rises to some 50 per cent 
and in some central areas of our large cities is sometimes as high as 
80 per cent. Liverpool City Planning Department undertook a very 
interesting study in 1970, in which it compared the extent of social 
malaise in the inner suburbs with that found in outer districts. On 29 
criteria of social malaise, such as levels of maladjustment among 
children or rates of suicide and unemployment, the researchers found 
that the inner areas displayed much greater problems than elsewhere. 

The implications of all this for education are very important; the 
studies of Douglas (1964), National Children’s Bureau (Fogelman, 1976), 
Plowden (HMSO, 1967), and Halsey (1972) all suggest that by the age of 
7, poverty is strongly correlated with poor academic progress and 
maladjustment. Recently, junior school teachers in South Glamorgan 
undertook a study of their own classes and found that something like 15 
per cent of the children were considered to be educationally and socially 
at risk. Also relevant to the theme of my paper is West's study of 
maladjustment and delinquency among adolescent boys which shows 
that these problems are clearly related to poverty in the family and all 
the accompanying stresses associated with it. 

Even the criminal statistics point a moral here. In 1975, 186 000 
juveniles under the age of 18 were convicted or officially cautioned. It 
seems likely that at least three times that figure, that is over half a 
million, will have actually committed an offence and almost all of them 
will come from the bottom end of our class system. I suggest, again, that 
these numbers are very high indeed and even if we ignore the stress and 
the suffering that these imply, the sheer size of the problem would 
suggest that it is useful to take a closer look at these ‘dustbin children’. 

My concern for the past seven years has been with those children who 
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opt for a delinquent solution to their problem. I would not claim that this 
group is any more important than any other, but governments unfortun- 
ately are more keen to commission research into delinquents than they 
are to pay for studies of other deprived groups. However, the problems 
Presented by the 1200 boys involved in my research study do mirror, 
Perhaps in a slightly more exaggerated and dramatic form, the problems 
of some million of their contemporaries. Whether this group represents 
the elite of trouble makers in our society I very much doubt. 

Those who work with middle-class adolescents may question what I 
am saying. We all know that middle-class children have their share of 
family disruption and can be highly delinquent, but the fact is that they 
are better protected from the consequences. You certainly seem more 
likely to come to the attention of the control systems in our society if you 
are Poor than if you are better off. We can hardly conceive of our own 
ri child getting himself a reservation in the ‘nick’, but for many 

ren such a fate has more favourable odds than being fully em- 
Ployed or living to three score years and ten. 
4 Let us look more closely at the career of a child who is persistently 
anquent. In my illustration, I shall not be using the ideas of labelling 
eorists such as Becker and Lemert, or Matza’s ideas of the drift to 
crime, because I think that their explanations start too late and are too 
Much concerned with the supposed traumas of going to court and being 
@pprehended by the police. They tend to forget that the careers of 
oo children start long before they ever reach a court. I wish, 
al Tefore, to steal Hargreaves’s concept, developed in his book on 
assroom behaviour, and to look at ‘routine deviance’. This will enable 
me to chart the career that deprived and delinquent children build up. 
A Let me describe a persistent offender. He is usually born into a large 
mily after insufficient pre-natal care. There are more boys in his family 
come and this has a very important influence on his role. He is 
ith fa ly the second or third child to be born and this again has important 
ei ka ications for the care he receives. Dad will be absent for long periods, 
er due to work, disappearance, or being ‘inside’, Mum is therefore 
mah Presssed and will certainly have been hospitalized during the past 
The years, often because of mental illness, such as severe — 
aa will be poor with all that this means—poor housing, laa 
of Many to a bed. Much of the boy’s early rearing will be in the hands 

a slightly older sister or a ‘Gran’ and, as soon as he can practically 
jee he wanders out into the street to join a hectic, rumbustious 
san ee life. Control in home and street is by proscription, by a 
pr. ack Or lift under the ear, and this is quite different from middle-class 

actice, We, of course, control our children by explanation and the 
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withdrawal of love. So, we plead with our awkward offspring, ‘Please, 
Jeremy don’t spit in Mummy’s yoghurt, otherwise she gets so tense’! 

It comes as little surprise, therefore, that our ‘dustbin child’ finds 
much of what happens in school completely baffling. The lack of 
communication makes almost meaningless most of what is purveyed. If 
we agree with Bernstein’s hypotheses, then the implications for secon- 
dary education should be obvious. But, with a bit of luck, our deprived 
youngster might go to a nursery school or be accepted for an ‘education- 
al priority area’ experiment where, to the splashing of paint and clay, he 
is introduced to creative play. There, as he experiments with Galt toys, 
he will probably notice that some children and some mothers look, 
dress, and smell a good deal nicer than he does. But he remains 
contented and people continue to make an effort. The ‘dustbin child’, 
also seems to make some progress and he probably does not notice that 
Jeremy—our sort of child—is going home with Ladybird books and is 
already beginning to coil his first pot. If you feel that these observations 
are a bit cynical, I suggest that you look at Barnes’s evaluation of an 
educational priority area in London and examine the research done in 
North America on compensatory education and poverty programmes in 
the United States. Both of these studies show that the needy children, 
for whom the projects were originally set up, tend to get the least benefit 
from them. 

Let us follow our difficult lad into the the primary school, where high 
priority is given to a number of alien mysteries, such as reading and 
writing, little of which he ever sees used outside. Certain moral 
expectations also come as something of a surprise. He is exhorted not to 
tell lies and not to run away, both pieces of behaviour which he has 
already effectively fashioned into a strategy for getting out of difficulty, 
and one that he will use again in truanting from school and absconding 
from residential institutions. 

Before the week is out, his classmates will be defining his position: his 
runny nose, dirty shirt, and too big trousers will make sure that he does 
not get a place in the leading crowd. Whatever the system of dividing 
children whether it is ‘A’ and ‘B’ streams or ‘Monkeys’ and ‘Alligators’, 
the school’s formal pecking order will begin to reflect the informal 
friendships of the children. 

But our deprived child is happy, or at least, he says he is. Indeed, 
these children make a very clear distinction between the experience of 
the primary school, which is child-centred, and that of the secondary 
school, which is large and academic. It seems that transfer to the 
secondary school for many of these children often initiates a period of 
truancy and conflict with the system. Much of the research in education- 
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al priority areas would suggest that deprived children find the child- 
centred atmosphere of the primary school particularly rewarding. Mums 
cluster at the gate and siblings take them home. It is much more local 
and, of course, there is only one teacher looking after them. But the 
dustbin group’ certainly do not like their secondary schools. From the 
group of 1200 children we studied, some 80 per cent said that nobody in 
Meir secondary schools cared for them. I can remember one boy 
crewing on my questionnaire which sought to inquire about his 
feelings for secondary school—'I only went for the dinner’. Having had 
dinner at that place, I can assure you he must have been deprived! 
É The ‘dustbin men’ find the size of their new school baffling and are 
oe by the subject-based rather than teacher-based curriculum. 
i Seg end on the bell and children trek along psychedelic corridors 
oned by one-way Tannoy systems to distant faces in alien rooms, 
Yakking on about integrated studies. Thus, our deprived child slides 
ito the residual group of early leavers in the bottom forms. He truants 
en he sees the curriculum as irrelevant and the structure as 
ibiting care on the part of the teachers. 
ith young offenders, the group with which I am particularly 
teers problems have started to show a good deal earlier coe 
mu w 11. Remedial efforts in primary school do not seem to ae : 
eh lasting effect and their attendance has become somewhat fit : „In 
eae I looked at the 10- and 11-year-olds in my een oe 
Seem tg cent of them were already four years retardec A ie cab 
ow Faria be going backwards! But, despite these early signs, we sat 
Me until early adolescence for our ‘dustbin child’ to por ery pene 
ull em. So, at 13 he is writing ‘bum’ on the lavatory wall = is ae 
hin 8 our Jeremy. No wonder we are all rapidly getting fed up 


con 


nd with friends and 


Outsid 
€ scho Y is going arou 
ol, our awkward lad is going siosana W 


Tothers S 
who are slightly older than himself. Toget 
ar slightly older than as 
ound of petty vandalism starting with an empty house, and t 


e ; mean d i crime. Eve body in 
s ej ym sof open windows to more serious "A e. cael 

é 9 F i d his family expres: r 
alt rhood knows about this an y cie fe 


fotng good hidings with threats of being sent away. P ers, and 

ilight area, the example and encouragement of his por ns 
ing resentment to the system, all combine be pete es to 
Y, he gets caught. The police visit, aky Nees lice station. 
is presence at an official admonition at the po be terribly 
, he reaches a court, an experience which BP his ife and with 
e5 with more policemen than he has ever seen in his ed forbit. 
Ple standing up talking legal jargon. Everyone is concern 


> grow: 
atural] 
Theand 
hereafter 
Xciting, 
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Mum weeps and the social worker with a ‘violin face’ says, ‘For God’s 
sake, wear a collar and tie and a blazer. Say you didn’t mean it, Say 
you're sorry. Tell him you're going in the Army at 16, and with a bit of 
luck you'll get a conditional discharge.’ 

Naturally, his school puts the spoke in. Clearly they cannot take him 
back. A long period of suspension forces the hands of the social 
workers, and thus, off he goes to a series of residential placements 
associated in his eyes with either the mad, bad or destitute. The day 
school has now passed the buck to social workers, whose success rate is 
going to be equally dismal. Something like three-quarters of my 
approved school population were back in serious trouble within two 
years of leaving their institution, and for the younger Borstal population 
reconviction rates are even higher with four-fifths of them in serious 
trouble within a year. I was looking at one maximum security Borstal not 
so long ago, where a boy still under 16 had just arrived for his third spell 
inside. 

What do our ‘dustbin men’ think about all this? Here are some of their 
answers transcribed from a video-tape. 


Boy1 


I got on all right with teachers. They do just look on you as a bit mischievous 
when you do something wrong at primary school, most of the teachers did but I 
don’t think headmaster did because he used to tell us in assembly and get us out 
the front, when we'd done something wrong, and tell rest of school to look at us 
because we'd be the ones who'd be smashing telephone boxes up and things like 
that and that we'd end up as delinquents and end up in prison. 

When you're at primary school, you've just got one teacher what takes you for 
every subject, writing and reading, but when you go to Northcliffe, they're all 
different teachers. You hear all that many stories about it, they cane you and 
everything—I was frightened at first. 

I was in Mr Jones’ class for two years—he was deputy HM and deputy HM 
before him went on to be Head at Station Road. I forgotten what they call him 
but he used to slipper ‘em and be dead strict, but Mr Jones used to be all right, 
you could have a joke with him and things, he used to let us call him Pete, we 
used to make models and things, we'd go out and do gardening, keep budgies 
and try to breed ‘em. You know, let us do all sorts of things we wanted to do, he 
tried to get us interested in things rather than reading, writing and what all of 
rest of class does. If we didn’t like it, he’d try and interest us in something else- 


Q. Could Northcliffe have done more? 


They could have been a bit stricter. It’s worst you could get expelled, well not 
expelled, suspended; they'll just suspend you for a couple of weeks and then 
you'll come back and do same again and get suspended again. Some say because 
they get suspended, everyone talks about them. They like it. 

I used to play truant. I didn’t go much. In 3rd and 4th years, we used to g0 
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swimming in riv 

tsa tet. er. I got fed up with school and wanted to do somethin 
but I didn’t eet lessons I'd truant—I used to go to fieldcraft and football 
used f wap it then S, and humanities and sports days and things like that. I 
something, i'd w and when I thought I was going to get into trouble for 
about ee ag it for a couple of weeks until I thought they'd forgotten 

t just 
bad like, ee what you've done. If you've done something what's not too 
could tell hin, Jas talk it over with you to see if he could stop you doing it. You 
tell him all ie y problems because he used to take sociology and you could 
could go to his te lems in sociology because it were only a small class. You 
could’ be stiet i ice in dinner or breaks and he'd sort it out with you, but he 
if that didn’t do no good and that’s what I liked about him. 


Boy 2 
What it i 
is wi , 
after you hen at senior school is they just teach, do their job. Don’t look 
‘aed eople i school. They just seem to be there to do a job: some are 
etter and the uate from a posher, better background, parents treated them 
Bet on better Te etter things; teachers thought more of them; they seemed to 
8et on well at fon not saying I came from a bad background but I never used to 
Well at home nage don’t—and that makes a difference: if you don’t get on 
happened wih mt on’t seem to do well at school. Some people do, but it just 
a eyre 5 
'S, ‘They're D bothered about teaching people like me. All they bothered about 
‘ainy enough to teach and they do a job.’ 


Q. w 
as anyone bothered about you? 


, I don’t thi 
think so, not in school, only my Mom at home. 


o used to let me sit on her lap and 
works the opposite from 
know, the waif. 

hite shirt and his 
ho gets the best 


all this chit ida in one primary school wh 
t You ex et get mothered. In some instances it 
tied s the BoA RA for the guy who hasn't got anything—you 
edo UP shoes a y with the good family who wears his nice w 
Cation į ind who comes in with his pressed trousers W. 
n primary schools. 


Boy 4 
Passeg 
th 
aes e 11+ and went to a local grammar school. My father went there. It 
ht, white or grey shirts, grey 


ay 
So e 
pass; a Ai thought of school. Very straig 
Pse LES colourful was taboo. It was always thrashed in us—you've 
, you are in the top 25 per cent of your age group and you're very 


I almost opted 


hat Pretence? 
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A pretence that this is what I wanted, that this is how it should be. Perhaps two 
terms of the first year I was O.K.—although I resented the school. I resented the 
teachers and I resented the way it was run. I resented the prefect system where 
lads of 17 and 18 used to walk round like demigods, kick you in the pants, knock 
you about. Although it was an ordinary day school, the fagging system was still 
in operation; the teachers used to watch it happen, it was accepted that the first 
years were used by the second, third, and so on. 

I was very interested in football. Football was my life at about 11. I could not 
play football, all it was was rugby—if you played football in the playground, the 
ball was taken away and you were put in detention. 

I went down from the ‘A’ stream to the ‘B’ stream in the second year and I 
think it was then that I really started knocking about with the guys who were 
bucking the school in a very minor way. We opted out of rugby, just little things 
at first, and they would try to knock us back into line. This is when the big 
confrontation with the prefects came, and they were so unfair—it was unbeliev- 
able. I think it was something to do with the school trying to create a class, they 
could say you are middle class, if you don’t go to university, then you're going 
to a very good job. You are going to be the managers and this is what we want 
you to be. You couldn’t run it like this. It’s a very old school, fee-paying at one 
time, but it was still run on those lines. The area is a big mining area and you get 
miners’ sons going to this school, and then you try to knock it into them that 
they should be this, that, and the other. With some it works, while others just 
reject it. You cannot run a school on such false lines. 

The teachers all wore cloaks, mortar boards. You had to call them ‘Sir’. You 
could never question a teacher or anything. This progressed until the 4th or 5th 
year. I continued to go, I didn’t start opting out of school until the 4th year an 
then only in a very minor way. I didn’t have weeks off at a time. My way 0 
opting out was to act out at school—do no work. By the 4th year I was being aS 
disruptive as I could. It was my only amusement. I got no kicks out of the 
lessons. First, the teachers banged down then they condoned and expected it, 
and just waited for an opportunity to get me out. By the 4th year I think they had 
given up completely. 

The 4D, as it was called, the last class in the school, they put all the 
delinquents and all the people who didn’t want to work in that class and that 
was it, and left us to our devices and waited for an opportunity to get us out. 


I do not really need to say very much more as they describe their 
feelings a good deal better than I can. But, there are just one or two 
points that I would like to make in closing. 

First of all, I would raise an old theme in education, the tendency for 
our educational and social services to create the problems which we 
face. Few schools, in my view, have changed to meet the real needs of 
deprived kids, because the cultivation of an academic elite, which iS 
what most education is about, conflicts with this. We spend a great deal 
of money on those young people who stay long in schools, and even 
more on students of higher education. The price we have to pay is In 
that group whose voices we have just heard. It seems that the humilia- 
tion of needy kids is the expense we are happy to incur so that out 
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Jeremy will be sitting here in 20 years’ time, hastening on to those 
leadership positions which presumably by that time we will have 
vacated. 

The second thing that comes out of the interviews we have heard is a 
very keen awareness of the economic and social forces which put these 
children where they are. Their comments are an interactionist’s dream. 
They brim with a legitimate resentment that translates itself early into 
truancy and school-refusal, and then goes on to vandalism, violence, 
and crime. The three older boys whose voices you heard have spent 
Some 17 years between them in institutional care, and two of them are 
not yet 20. In the year since the tape was made, two of these lads have 

een back in prison, one of them twice. The chance of changing their 
ehaviour, I suspect, is now absolutely nil, because there is no reason 
why they should change. They have quite integrated identities which 
we have helped to build up. Asking them to change their ways is rather 
wr asking me to go and run a Wimpy bar or to be a prop forward! l 

Our research also suggests one or two other things about the ways in 
shea we approach deprived and delinquent adolescents. sina oo 
esis l suspect, tend to have too great an estimate of the efficacy of the 

Stablishment which they run, and often underestimate the complexity 
ae Institutional setting. Too many people, in my aE si 
af ang for solutions in the shape of the right institution. Bu 

ao that all round success is simply impossible for you are always 

ne to have somebody who suffers. R 
E schools, an academic stress will depress Te oe 
Bi oe and there will always be a group who cannot c p. ro 
School treating delinquents, the conflict in aims of Semy yas 
relatis S is even clearer. If, for example, the school develop a 

: Ons with the local community, the neighbourliness praca dete 
for “hildren, yet if you isolate adolescents it makes it quite ber ito 5 
em to readjust after they leave. Because of the conflicts inherent 1 
uti k a Te . duce a system which is 
oin Onal structures, it is impossible to produc A eanet 
While to achieve every possible success. For day schools, m S ieee 
at the We may succeed in catering for the majority of PEPS. onies 
for 5 Me time meet the needs of very deprived groups. Qur p 

“On F a her. 

-© Broup work against what is needed for the ot a tae 
has in conflict means that the provision we have to make for chi ent 
© varied. I have always found, when talking to teachers, I 

Fre can b nee they say they are doing 
and € a quite bizarre gap between what they say therefore, hat 
Schoo z they actually choose to sae ee children for 
adult, 7° More about social allocation—that is, prep le inta bits 

Toles—than about education. We socialize young peop 


n with 


instit 
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of our class system more than we care to admit. For example, for the 
handicapped delinquent we provide realistic trade aspirations, whereas 
in the public schools, distanced relationships are stressed for intending 
bureaucrats. In the progressive schools, one finds the endless expressive 
chatter which seems so absolutely essential for any creative enterprise, 
and so on. Sometimes, in fact, the real functions of schools come out ina 
most bizarre way. I can remember once visiting an exclusive preparatory 
school and coming across a little vocational handbook telling little boys 
how to go to the lavatory—in court dress! 

Schools are, therefore, about fitting people into society rather than 
widening the spirit. That is why, for me, Winchester and Bedales are 
very much the same, although they appear superficially different. All of 
their leavers are destined for the same bits of our society. That is also 
why the National Nautical Approved School has nothing in common 
with the great institution which at first glance it resembles—Dartmouth 
Royal Naval College. 

The interviews I have quoted indicate that deprived children fully 
understand these differences in destination. Because they are so aware, 
it must make practically meaningless many of the high-sounding 
phrases and moral edicts which we purvey to them in the shape of 
education. They know these to be phoney yet only in recent years have 
they developed the political and economic muscle to make their views 
heard. 

I have said something about deprived children, and the institutional 
care which we offer them. They have also said something to us. In 
closing, are there any comforts we can gain? 

One could, of course, make the usual plea for a redistribution of 
resources, particularly into housing and deprived areas. However, We 
know that this is very unlikely to happen, and in order to be relevant our 
discussions have to be more practical. 

First of all, we can try to take deprived children out of impersonal 
institutional structures. I know that this might be stigmatizing for them 
but I believe that a stigma which is clear is better and easier to cope with 
than the terrible humiliations which most of these lads will suffer. We 
can also try to keep the most difficult adolescents out of residential care 
because this is expensive and not very effective. 

I think also that each of us can be much more honest about these 
children when we are responsible for them. Much of the behaviour of 
deprived and delinquent children is not only quite logical to them but it 
is also quite legitimate, and, in its own way, highly creative an 
innovatory. Yet, because of our social position, we find this behaviou 
unacceptable. I think, therefore, we should be quite honest about this 
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and take a more straightforward line with these lads. A truthful stance 
would be, ‘I dislike your behaviour because it offends me. You're 
unlucky because I’m not going to put up with it and I’ve got the power 
to do something about it. I can assure you that this will be uncomfort- 
able for you. I agree with you that it’s unfair.’ I suspect that this more 
honest approach would at least give our ‘dustbin men’ some semblance 
Of choice and recognize them more as people in some charge of their 
own destiny. 

I think, also, that we could do a lot more to try and accept them for the 
warm, likeable, spontaneous, and very exciting young people that they 
are. I think that we should strive to find them jobs; we should also try 
and provide them with homes. We should certainly give them all the 

elp we can and we should not shelter behind the stereotypes which we 
tend to entertain, that they are difficult and unrewarding thugs. These 
Stereotypes merely protect us from what we are really doing and hide 
he fact that we have made our way in the very same system which has 
crucified them. 
l find it nice to come to Dartington, just as it was marvellous to work 
w Cambridge. After all, both are campuses of amenity and beauty 
» ich, along with most other institutions in this country, are a micro- 
Osm of the wider society, with their wide inequalities of income, status, 
and life-style, By accepting stereotypes about deprived and delinquent 
ne People, we are sheltered from moral unease. The ‘dustbin men’, I 
Pect, are where they are, simply because our Jeremy 1s where he is. 


in 


Note 


1 ‘i 
Equivalent to social security allowance in the USA. Ed. 
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Chapter 12 
Towards a Poor School 


Colin Ward* 


The technological society has deliberately cultivated a careless, 
consumptive, egoistic and slovenly human being. The frugal 
society ... must start with redirecting our attitudes and 


re-educating our values. 
Henryk Skolimowski’ 


Perhaps the best-known contribution made by John Dewey to the 
ndless debate on education was his remark that ‘what the best and 
Pae parent wants for his own child, that must the community want 
ii of its children’. But perhaps the best and wisest of parents are the 
Y ones who are least able to specify their hopes in this respect, and 

; e more they perceive and acknowledge the uniqueness of each child, 
e less likely would be their hopes for any particular child to have any 
peral relevance. Unless, that is, they take refuge in generalities of 
f i application. They might want their child to be happy, to be 
5 filled, to be autonomous, or to ‘make a contribution’. But who 
oe What guide to individual or collective action could we derive 
T such aspirations? 
ee have a friend, a Paraguyan anarchist, whose children were named 
Ww. Ording to parental convictions. Regardless of sex or custom, the first 
Nitin Named Liberty, the second was called Equality, and the third was 
go Fraternity. (If you are wondering what the fourth child of the 
amily was called, I have to tell you that he was called Ché.) It is hard to 
eee Which of the family would grow up most embarrassed by this 
Position of ideology on nomenclature, and I have no idea whether he 
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sought for each child an education compatible with the slogans with 
which he labelled his offspring. He would be in trouble if he did, 
because the resounding catch-phrases we have inherited from the 
eighteenth century may go together marvellously on French postage 
stamps, but do they go together in life, or in educational policy making? 
Dr Ronald Sampson of Bristol recently gave an address with the title 
‘The choice between inequality and freedom in education’ and that title 
at least draws attention to one of our most agonizing and unresolved 
educational dilemmas. 

For it often seems to me that people’s social and political attitudes are 
determined, not on the conventional left-right spectrum, but on the 
relative values they place on at least the first two characters in this holy 
trinity. There is a quite different continuum which shapes their 
approaches to the politics of education as to everything else: that 
between authoritarians and libertarians. In terms of the ordinary crudi- 
ties of party politics, you can, for example, place our representatives in 
either of the two main parties on this continuum, and you might very 
well find that in one of those two parties the egalitarians are always on 
the back bences, while in the other the libertarians are usually to be 
found there. In the politics of education in Britain, people’s devotion to 
one or other of these principles leads them into some very sterile 
posturing, and it often lays them open to uncomfortable changes of 
hypocrisy since sometimes what they want for their own children 
is something other than what they want for all the community's 
children. 

The pathos of the battle for equality in education is that it revolves 
around the principle of the quality of opportunity to be unequal. The last 
word on this particular issue was said many years ago in a deceptively 
modest little book, disguised as a satire, The Rise of the Meritocracy, by 
Michael Young. This book looks back from the twenty-first century at 
our own day as the period when ‘two contradictory principles for 
legitimising power were struggling for mastery—the principle of kinship 
and the principle of merit’. Kinship implies that you are the child of your 
parents and consequently have access to the opportunities they can 
provide. In Michael Young’s satire, Merit wins in the end, with the 
perfection of intelligence testing, and consequently with earlier and 
earlier selection a new, non-self-perpetuating elite is formed, consisting 
of the ‘five per cent of the population who know what five per cent 
means’. The top jobs go to the top people, and Payment by Merit (M 
equals IQ plus Effort) widens the gap between top and bottom people. 
The people at the bottom not only are treated as inferior, they know they 
are inferior. But to select the few is to reject the many, and in the 
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re haters new tensions arise. By the end of the twentieth 
Beas, oo the new working class no longer includes people of 
by pet chs e ectual capacity (since they have all been creamed off 
dissident ee selection), a populist movement arises, consisting of 
leiaat, doci lectuals, mainly women, allied with the disruptive pro- 
the eh ie ring in the Chelsea Manifesto of the year 2000 their belief in 
Need society. 
is 2000 x a say, the manifesto cuts no ice with the meritocrats of the 
2033. , though it becomes a rallying pointin the bitter insurrection in 


pi 
he Chelsea Manifesto declared that 


The clas i 
assless society would be one which both possessed and acted upon plural 


values, W. 
education th we to evaluate people not according to their intelligence and their 
but according to their sympathy 


en i 
scientie erosity, there could be no classes. Who would be able to say that the 
ble qualities as a father, and the 


Civil sery > 
ant with unusual skill at gaining prizes superior to the lorry driver with 
would also be the tolerant 


Societ : 
passiva tol indivi i s were actually encouraged as well as 
Y tolerated, in which full meaning was at last given to the dignity of 


» Ev A l c 
the woila human being would then have equal opportunity, not to rise up In 
in the light of any mathematical measure, but to develop his own 


Special is 
Capacities for leading a rich life. 


Well 
Enthus 
esto c 
earn 
th 


í Wy own experience is that the same people who would give an 
astic ideological assent to the propositions of the Chelsea Mani- 


plain most bitterly when they discover that their children can 
ore working for the district council's cleansing department than 
he strike 


e $ 

si the lower ranks of professional employment; yetin t 

itterly ate Workers at British Leyland in February 1977 they would 
im iticize the strikers who asserted that with their years of training 

lavator Mense skill they would only earn the same as foremen of the 

Marked cleaners. Other people’s defence of pay differentials is always 

by sordid self-interest: our own is always above reproach. 


Ucation į 
On is not a path to social equality. 7 
inity? As a political 


. What 
'Ssue ¢ do we say about liberty, th 


their th 
Ot er t 


means, among 4 great many 


hings, the absence of coercion of the child: the goods are 
nd the customer selects or 


isplayeq | 
rejects in the educational supermarket a 
- Tam afraid that, with the exception of a few heroes, known by 
risy in the name of this 


Nam 

et : i 

Breat ab Most of us, we are as guilty of hypocrisy ~ 
straction as we are in the name of equality. In the publicly 
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provided education system we have a book of martyrs to make the 
point, among them Mr Duane, Mr MacKenzie, and Mr Ellis. In the 
privately provided sector we know how, at some stage in adolescence, 
parental interest in the sacred freedom of the child diminishes until the 
child is removed suddenly to attend a cramming establishment to 
achieve whatever educational qualifications are necessary to keep open 
the doors to a growing number of adult careers. 

Martin Buber, looking into the candid eyes of a rebellious pupil, 
remarked, ‘I love freedom, but I don’t believe in it.’ His remark 
epitomizes the position of the modern progressive parents. They do love 
freedom so long as it does not interfere with the chances of their 
children in the occupational status race. It is nothing to do with the 
education system or with the philosophy of education, but it is a fact 
that in most high-status jobs the qualifications for entry as well as the 
length of training have been raised and extended to a ludicrous extent in 
order to up-grade that occupation. I need only to mention one occupa- 
tion, that with which I am most familiar, the profession of architecture. 
To be accepted for professional training involves at the outset, in terms 
of the English education system, three ʻO’ levels and two ‘A’ levels, 
preferably in approved subjects, followed by six years of professional 
training, after which the successful aspirant finds himself preparing 
schedules of doors and windows for some building in the design of 
which he has had no hand. Now within living memory—and I think you 
will probably agree that architecture has been of an aesthetically and 
technically higher standard within the lifespan of some living people—it 
was totally different. Sir Clough Williams-Ellis, who is still alive,’ 
confided to Sir Edwin Lutyens that he spent a term at the Architectural 
Association in London, learning his trade. ‘A term,’ said Lutyens, 
horrified. ‘My dear fellow, it took me three weeks.’ Was Lutyens a better 
or worse architect than the people who by a restrictive Act of Parliament 
are today exclusively entitled to call themselves architects? The first 
architect I ever worked for learned his trade at an age when we still by 
law imprison children in the compulsory education machine, drawing 
full-size details in chalk on brown paper on a barn floor here in Devon, 
for the building of Truro Cathedral for the man to whom he was 
apprenticed, Sir John Loughborough Pearson, RA. Go and look at the 
building and see if it leaks. 

What I say of an occupation of which I have intimate knowledge 
applies, I am certain, to the whole range of employment. I deliberately 
mentioned various architectural knights to indicate that I am not 
generalizing from the experience of the riff-raff of the architectural 
profession who all, no doubt, have been through the academic tread- 
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mill. In thi a 7 
sionalism “si Biche ite as in so many other spheres of life, profes- 
have tacitly OERE J against the laity, and if it is the reason why we 
quite clear that ai out educational belief in liberty, we need to be 
educational ideas o = external circumstances rather than our 
Bor Taotivated = Lic have forced us into this position. 
regüirements. of amilies, the belief in liberty has been modified by the 
the intelligentsi occupational entrance, and this view has spread from 
Glasgow en to the skilled working class. Anyone from a city like 
qualifications f aste, OF Belfast will tell you how the educational 
heights withi or an engineering apprenticeship have risen to impossible 
With a ee last decade. You need two ‘0’ levels to be employed 
1 wash the shing machine in South Shields. No doubt you occasional- 
members of am bea by the Department of Education and Science to 
schools Ind ie ajesty’s Inspectorate so that they can get around to 
jobs in Britain’ eachers about the need to encourage children to aim at 
Poor famili s manufacturing industries. 
differently ok and poor children interpret liberty in education q 
into teachin “aa the sociology graduate from Keele University d 
announces ie because we are overstocked with sociologists, 
own view of us class that he wants them to feel free to express their 
actually hear ra situation, those amongst his conscripts who can 
Sare about the is voice conclude with resignation that he does not really 
teaching a dt They conclude that in his opinion they are not worth 
attitude “Hee in their minds this is why he adopts his laissez-faire 
Verdict on T didn’t care whether we learned anything or not’, is their 
Ucation, e now-departed teacher. We have written off liberty as an 
= al goal. 
'Sa Baie we to say about fraternity as one of the aims of education? It 
comin pt even harder to define than the other two. Looking for a way 
8 to terms with the idea, | am helped by a passage I read 


"cently fo 
m André Malraux's book, Lazare. He says, 


uite 
rifts 
and 


ink ‘BEY undersiand Fraternity because they confuse it with human 
who Most n point of fact it is something much deeper, and it was belatedly, 
apologetically, that it was added to the blazon of the Republic, 
i .. The word 


Os 

Like fla $ n 
iberty 28 at first bore only the words Liberty and Equality . - 
p w stands only for a comical 


t 
Utop; Y has sti 
Opia į still the same ring to it, but Fraternity no a 
bad character. Men believe that 


Fy, in whi 
But ernity veg nobody would ever have a l i 
ti as just tacked on, one Sunday, to feelings like Justice and Liberty. 

yn at will. Itis something sacred, and it 


Wily tS No : 
tr “ude usomething that can be tacked ona f 
Lika YSterious we rob it of the irrational element that li 
€ love, aa love, it has nothing to do with duty, 
unlike liberty, it is a provisional sentiment, a $ 


es hidden within it. It is 
or with ‘right thinking’. 
tate of grace. 
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I am sure that Malraux betrays some ignorance of the history of ideas 
in his own country in making these remarks, but that is not my concern. 
Can we get closer to the meaning of fraternity? Peter Kropotkin chose to 
define it as ‘mutual aid’, and in his book of that name he remarks that 


to reduce animal sociability to love and sqmpathy means to reduce its generality 
and its importance, just as human ethics based on love and personal sympathy 
only have contributed to narrow the comprehension of the moral feeling as a 
whole. It is not love of my neighbour—whom I often do not know at all—which 
induces me to seize a pail of water and to rush towards his house when I see it 
on fire; it is a far wider, even though more vague feeling or instinct of human 
solidarity and sociability which moves me .. .. It is a feeling infinitely wider 
than love or personal sympathy—an instinct that has been slowly developed 
among animals and men in the course of an extremely long evolution, and 
which has taught animals and men alike the force they can borrow from the 
practice of mutual aid and support, and the joys they can find in social life. 


Well, he’s right, isn’t he? But when the sense of fraternity, OF 
solidarity, is cultivated in educational institutions, it is frequently in 
opposition to the institution itself. Teachers know that the fraternity is 
that of the peer group and that the values it represents are profoundly 
anti-educational. ‘I have the greatest difficulty in restraining them from 
tearing up each other’s work at the end of the period,’ a hard-pressed 
secondary school teacher told me. Indeed, the closer we get to the 
classroom, the more diminished is our faith that the school can be the 
agent of social change or the vehicle for social justice. In many parts of 
the world there is still a hunger for schooling. Immense sacrifices are 
made by parents to achieve it for their children. They and their children 
would find unbelievable the size of education budgets in the schools of 
the Western world and the low esteem in which our schools are held by 
their scholars. 

Thirteen years ago I wrote an article called ‘A modest proposal for the 
repeal of the Education Act’, and it was later blessed in the symposium 
‘Children’s rights’ as ‘the first time anyone in England had dared to 
formulate out loud, even to a possibly friendly audience, what many of 
us had begun to hear as a question in our heads’. That reference toa 
friendly audience is important because it is easy to be misunderstood. At 
a time when teachers are joining the ranks of the unemployed, and 
when their unions as well as those of students are demonstrating under 
banners reading ‘Fight the Education Cuts’, am I not grotesquely 
misjudging the present climate of education in putting on my banner the 
slogan ‘Towards a Poor School’? , if 

Let me declare my vested interest in having rich schools. I earn aa 
my living producing a bulletin for teachers called BEE, the Bulletin © 
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Environmental Education. It costs £4 a year—a modest sum—and in the 
last year the curve of circulation growth has completely flattened, as our 
renewal notices keep getting returned with sad little notes saying, ‘We 
like it very much. It’s marvellously useful, but we have had to cut our 
Spending drastically.’ I always say that they ought to ask their classes to 
Subscribe their pennies, on the grounds that getting our bulletin will 
'mprove the quality of the teaching they are subjected to, but no one 
takes me seriously because it is a basic educational principle, isn’t it, that 
no one should raise a penny for his own education? 

T earn the other half of my income running a project for the Schools 
Council, which is the body concerned with curriculum development in 
England and Wales. Our project is called ‘Art and the Built Environ- 
ene Can you imagine anything more frivolous, while the nation’s 

Conomy goes down the drain? Not only is our project one of those 
Marginal frills, by the standards of the education industry, but its 
Sponsor, the Schools Council, is itself vulnerable. The notorious Yellow 

Per—the report to the Prime Minister from the Department of 

ducation and Science, which was leaked to the press—described its 
Performance as ‘mediocre’. So I have a strong interest in an education 
ystem rich enough to support marginal activities—or activities which in 

© eyes of the system are marginal. 3 i 
T what sense do I see virtues in the idea of a poor school? There 5 a 

ish stage producer, Grotowski, who wrote a book called Towards a 
shea eatre, implying that the theatre would get a new lease of Hen it 
and all the expensive trimmings of the proscenium, elaborate Emi 
Sc} equipment: all that audio-visual gear. (Actually there is a pata : 

X00! here, Do any of our great drama teachers—people like Dorothy 

€athcote in Newcastle, for example—have any use for the elaborate 

eatre equipment with which many schools encumbered themselves in 


Š j is i ove- 
ays when were rich?) Similarly there is a m 
ment we thought we known as ‘Towards a 


ie reformers who have 
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our children out of—is the ending of its statutory existence as well as 
that of the common act of worship which is supposed to take place in 
morning assembly.) 

Whatever we may say when we lobby against cuts in educational 
spending, let us reflect between friends on the implications of educa- 
tional poverty. And before we get self-righteous about it, let us think 
about the implications of the Houghton pay award to teachers a couple 
of years ago. Cause and effect there may or may not be, but before 
Houghton, when teachers were complaining of their poverty, there was 
no job shortage, there was a teacher shortage. Many schools had a 
terrifying turnover of staff every term. In 1974 many urban schools were 
sending children home because there was no one to teach them. I read 
two items about the same city in the same newspaper on the same day 
that year, one of which reported the sending home of school-children 
for this reason while the other reported the rounding-up by the police of 
truants, collected off the streets. After the Houghton pay award, the 
huge staff turnover stopped: the oldest inhabitants of the city school 
became the staff once more instead of the fifth-year conscripts, and the 
supply of jobs dried up. As the schools became poorer, they became 
more stable as institutions. 

The truth is that in the boom period, now over, education was 
oversold. Every additional bit of expenditure, every increase in student 
numbers at the upper and more expensive end of the system, every new 
development in educational technology, was a step towards some great 
social goal. But it has not delivered the goods. Professor A. H. Halsey, 
writing in The Times Educational Supplement (21 January 1977), remarks 
that 


We live today under sentence of death by a thousand cuts (that is, of all things 
except the body of bureaucracy). In education the position is one of extreme 
relative deprivation, not only because of the financial background of a sudden 
halt to previously mounting largesse, but also, and more seriously, because © 
the collapse of belief in education either as the best investment for nationa 
production, or the great redistributor of chances to the traditionally disadvan- 
taged. 

Nor is this simply a British phenomenon. Fred M. Hechinger, the 
author of Growing up in America, also writing in The Times Educational 
Supplement (5 November 1976) says that, ‘America is in headlong retreat 
from its commitment to education. Political confusion and economic 
uncertainty have shaken the people’s faith in education as the key to 
financial and social success.’ Among the people or trends which E 
blames for this changed circumstance are the right-wing backlash an 
what he calls the ‘desctructive’ influence of the deschoolers like Ivan 
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Illich and the views of critics like Edgar Z. Friedenberg, John Holt, and 
Christopher Jencks. I think, on the contrary, that these people have had 
an immensely liberatory effect on our ideas about the way that the 
intelligentsia lapped up the deschooling literature of a few years 
ago—the works of Paul Goodman, Everett Reimer, and Ivan Illich—but 
when, at the same time, the schools were sending home pupils for lack 
Of teachers, they failed, with a few exceptions in the ‘free school’ 
movement, to make the connection. The community did not seize the 
Occasion to use the wonderful resources of the city to provide an 
alternative education for the kids who were wandering the streets. They 
just waited for the statistics for such offences as shoplifting, vandalism, 
and taking-and-driving-away, to rise—which they did. At the same time 
in the universities, well-educated Marxist lecturers were explaining how 
the education system in our society was simply a device for preparing us 
Or our particular slot in capitalist industry. The government, as though 
anxious to prove them right, has set off a moral panic about the failure of 
the education system to meet the needs of industry. 
_ My friend, Stan Cohen, wrote a book about the shaping of stereotypes 
în the public mind on such themes as ‘mods’, ‘rockers’, ‘skinheads ,and 
Breasers’, and gave it the title Folk Devils and Moral Panics. I would 
extrapolate from that title the notion that whenever you have a moral 
Panic you have to find a folk devil. We have a moral panic about the 
State of education, so we find a folk devil in all those soft options that the 
ids are fiddling around with instead of bashing away at literacy and 
Smeracy and getting ready for the world of work. This particular ioa 
ae Was set off by a speech from the Prime Minister, but the = 
hat Cohen calls media amplification has been at work, so that what he 
actually said was considerably less denunciatory than the wenger eet 
lorus off-stage. When Mr Callaghan made his speech at us. ii 
< ege, enormous attention was focused on the occasion. eee ee 
anne of the nice irony that that particular college was founde Ee ge 
ibera] education to working men, thus ensuring that they ei eataa 
po back to what Eric Gill called the ‘subhuman condition cr anos 
of pe onsibility’ to which we condemn industrial workers, bu em 
e leak t ; vious week of that Yellow Paper—t 
oc o the press in the pre P d Science to brief 
the “ment prepared by the Department of Educator a red cows of 
Prime Minister—which swiped away at all the sac and Science 
er Majesty's Inspectorate. | must say that I cannot help 
Onable about the Prime Minister's speech, but 
8 both cynicism and anger at the timing of this par 


jecti 
feelin 
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ticular moral 
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Is it because the government feels conscious that the rival party seems 
to be stealing its thunder in the public discussion of education? Or is it 
part of a smokescreen to divert attention from the fact that the cash is 
running out of the budgets of local education authorities? Well, never 
mind chaps, let’s concentrate on the basics. It’s back to 1870, the year of 
the Act of Parliament which made schooling free, universal, and 
compulsory, and also the year which marked the beginning of Britain's 
industrial decline. 1870? Well, just ask an economic historian. Isn’t the 
educational industry, in fact, just the latest scapegoat for the state of the 
British economy? 

The Prime Minister in his Ruskin speech said that he wanted to opena 
national debate on education, and remarked that ‘the debate that I was 
seeking has got off to a flying start even before I was able to say 
anything’. Too true. I found it hilarious to learn from The Guardian on 14 
October 1976—the week before Mr Callaghan’s speech—that ‘a multi- 
million pound emergency programme to monitor standards in primary 
and secondary schools has been started by the DES’, just at the time 
when the schools themselves are being obliged to make multi-million 
pound cuts in their own spending, and just when education committees 
are solemnly debating reducing the calorific value of school meals as 
well as raising the price of them. Professor Halsey was absolutely right 
in suggesting that the last thing that would be cut was the educational 
bureaucracy. I read that week in the Sunday papers that the Welsh 
Secretary, Mr John Morris, has also pre-empted the result of the debate 
by giving ‘clear uncompromising guidance . . . circulated to every head 
teacher in the Principality’, saying that ‘The priority must be tilted 
towards the engineer, the scientist and the mathematician. And in 
addition our children must be taught the languages of Europe to such 4 
degree of proficiency that they can sell and service our products in the 
countries of our trading partners. . . .’ 

Iam deeply suspicious of all this talk. I do not believe that the roots of 
or the cure for our chronic economic malaise are to be found in the 
education system and, if it is true that the young do not like industrial 
jobs, at either a shop-floor or a graduate level (and it is symptomatic of 
the superficial nature of the debate that it fails to distinguish betwee” 
the two), I think it ironical that instead of wanting to change the nature 
of industrial work, of wanting to make it an adventure instead of â 
penance, we should want to change the nature of the young. Actually it 
is not even true that we are short of graduate engineers and we are 
certainly not short of shop-floor fodder. 

There must be many teachers who went through the boom years 
without even knowing that they were in them: they found themselves 
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committed to a policy of make-do-and-mend as usual, and never got 
their hands on the money because it was being spent somewhere else. 
No one here who is a teacher will deny my assertion that the characteris- 
tic situation is for the teacher to say all year that he would like this or 
that set of books or piece of equipment, and be told that there was no 
cash, while three days before the end of the financial year the head of 
department would say, ‘You've got four hundred pounds to spend by 
the end of the week. Let me know what to order before the end of the 
afternoon because otherwise we'll lose the money.’ I was in a school the 
other day, in an Art and Design Department, where thousands of 
Pounds were available to spend on machinery, but the art teacher had 
Only £38 to lay out on paper, paint, and other expendables. He could 
ave kilns but no clay. As an advocate of the use of the local environ- 
Ment in education, I have often come across the situation where the 
teacher can easily get an illuminated terrestrial globe to suspend from 
the ceiling, but found that it was not in order for him to buy a class set of 
Street maps of the locality. 
__ One of the ways in which hierarchical systems work is by withholding 
information on the budget. We see this at a national level where the 
ancellor of the Exchequer has it all in his black box to reveal to a 
Waiting nation on budget day. Secrecy is made into a fetish and 
Politicians have been disgraced because of budget leaks. But should not 
© nation’s budget be the subject of earnest discussion throughout the 
country for months before? It is the same with the education budget and 
es budget of the school itself. 1 am willing personally to ee ss 
6 amble for slices of the diminishing cake, but which group of s sn 
ants, all shouting ‘me too’, do I join? This is what is happening at t : 
icrously stage-managed regional conferences being held by the DE 


> . 
oa ministers around the country, where every kind of a and 
‘onal interest is being given the opportunity to say “me too - 
in a diferent fai bit of graffiti would say 


‘gould rather join a different campaign. My vou 
Or ie the Boake” Just what is the school’s budget, and how ae: hake 
lor ted? What subject interest is starved just because it does n ia 
Ol prestige equipment? Just what is the authority's budget an a 
dg Of that goes in administration? Just what is the ar s elgen 
l and how much of it is spent by the DES on Siaka go, 
u vaizey, in one of his provocative little coni a sien 
f a press, asked, ‘Do we really need the DES?’ Exac 5 aie 
ioni, he asked, has the department, when the local au 


: e i shen we have a 
ee have inspectors and subject advisers, ee kis A i. aed ra 
i decen alized e i ? ajesty nspec 

re s lly centralized education system: Her J a i 
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curriculum. If you took a conspiratorial view of politics you might think 
that the Yellow Paper is the department's attempt to assert, in the face of 
Lord Vaizey (who is, after all, one of our foremost authorities on the 
economics of education), that it has a function, or is going to make one 
for itself. 

Some people will remember a frivolous little book called Parkinson's 
Law, whose author commented, among other things, that, as the Navy 
had fewer and fewer ships, the Admiralty had more and more em- 
ployees. Much more recently there is the instance of the National Health 
Service, which is the largest single employer in Britain. In the ten years 
before its reorganization, its staff increased by 65 per cent. Its medical 
staff, however, increased during this period by 21 per cent, and its 
domestic staff by 2 per cent. The truth is, unpalatable as it must be for 
those people who believe in government action and government fund- 
ing for every task which society has to fulfil, that the governmental 
mechanism develops a momentum of its own: it secures and guarantees 
its own future. You will have seen photographs in the papers (e.g. The 
Sunday Times, 6 March 1977) of the new office blocks for the administra- 
tors and the old Nissen huts for the patients, and you will have read that 
the staff of the consultants, McKinsey’s, who advised on the reorganiza- 
tion of the Health Service two years ago, now believe that they gave the 
wrong advice. You may have heard on the radio Mr Tatton Brown, who 
was chief architect for the Department of Health from 1959 to 1971, 
reflecting that the advice he and his colleagues gave to the Regional 
Health Authorities was not the right advice on hospital design. As you 
know, the pundits of hospital organization were advising the closing of 
those little local hospitals in favour of huge regional complexes like 
Addenbrooke’s and Northwick Park. Now suddenly they have swung 
around to praising the local cottage hospital as being manageable, 
friendly, community-oriented, and economic. But the machine they set 
in motion is still condemning local hospitals to death. There is an exact 
parallel in school planning. A series of obsolete assumptions about the 
size of the sixth form generated the idea of the huge unmanageable 
comprehensive school, and the rationalizing out of existence of smal 
secondary schools is still in process, long after any teacher believes that 
there is anything to be gained from doing so, just as the war against 
selective secondary schools is still being fought long after we have given 
up the hope that the education system can be used to promote social 
justice. . ; f 

The person who worships the state and thinks that any other mode d 
provision is a let-off for the state or a cop-out from the state, when face! 
by the politics of retrenchment, can only protest and wave his banner. 
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There is, for example, in the world of preschool education a deep 
ideological division between those who believe in the provision of day 
nurseries and nursery schools by local education authorities, on princi- 
ple, and those who believe on principle in babyminders and parent- 
organized playgroups. Every now and then there is a scandal about 
illicit babyminding, but it was left to an outsider, Brian Jackson, to think 
up the idea of courses in babyminding for unofficial babyminders. Now, 
as part of its education cuts, one English county has decided, reluctant- 
ly, to close all its nursery schools. The customers are helpless. If the local 
community had developed its own unofficial network of provision for 
the under-5s, it would have been better off today. 
b I was walking through a country town the other day when I passed a 
uilding with that little-red-schoolhouse look and, sure enough, there 
Was a stone let into the wall saying, ‘These two classrooms were built by 
ee subscription on the occasion of the coronation of King Edward 
d L, 1901.’ Well, I am not enthusiastic about commemorating him or his 
Eran, but I do think that in education as in many other fields of 
ss we have thrown away a huge fund of energy, goodwill, and popular 
involvement, in abandoning the principle of voluntary self-taxation to 
'MProve facilities, in the name of universal publicly provided facilities. 
so pendence on government means that we become powerless when 
S centralized decision-making system says, according to priorities 
th ich may be wise or foolish, that we are not going to get what we want 
Tough the system. The rediscovery of the voluntary ethic can happen 
on quickly: I read earlier this year that parents from the Sussex 
a eo of Ferring and Findon have offered to put up two prefabricated 
bo at Angmering Comprehensive School, because the extra 
Sstooms have been axed by government spending cuts. The Evening 
at (7 January 1977) says that the council’s schools rel 
ar ©mmended that West Sussex County Council accepts the ‘revolu k 
Y idea. As I have indicated, the idea is not all that revolutionary. ‘n 
€ poor world, it would be taken for granted. Illiterate poor parents in 


a i i ld take it for 
ayi i tin American city wou 
he eens ban a pt or their children. 


ra : 
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situation today and which we are faced with in any conceivable future, 
there are certain priorities which are self-evident to me. I find, to my 
horror and amazement, that they are all totally revolutionary. My first 
priority is that we should put our money at the bottom end of education 
rather than at the top. Now this really would be a revolutionary change 
in the order of things. For the greater the sums of money that are poured 
into the education industries of the world, the smaller the proportion 
which benefits the people at the bottom of the educational, occupation- 
al, and social hierarchy. The universal education system turns out to be 
yet another way in which the poor are obliged to subsidize the rich. A 
decade ago, Everett Reimer found that the children of the poorest one 
tenth of the population of the United States cost the public in schooling 
$2 500 each over a lifetime, while the children of the richest one tenth 
cost about £35 000. ‘Assuming that one-third of this is private expendi- 
ture, the richest one-tenth still gets ten times as much of public funds for 
education as the poorest one-tenth.’ In his suppressed UNESCO report 
of 1970, Michael Huberman reached the same conclusion for the 
majority of countries in the world. In Britain we spend twice as much on 
the seondary school life of a grammar school sixth former as on ê 
secondary modern school leaver, while, if we include university €X- 
penditure, we spend as much on an undergraduate in one year as on 4 
normal school child throughout his life. The Fabian tract, Labour and 
Inequality, calculates that ‘while the highest social group benefit seven- 
teen times as much as the lowest group from the expenditure On 
universities, they only contribute five times as much revenue’. No 
wonder Everett Reimer calls schools an almost perfectly regressive form 
of taxation. In the scramble for dwindling public expenditure On 
education, you may be sure that the universities are going to be almost 
obscenely successful by comparison with the preschool education lobby: 
In re-ordering our expenditure, I would invest heavily in preschoo 
education, and in the infant and junior school. My aim would be thé 
traditional, and currently approved one, that every child should be 
literate and numerate on leaving the junior school at 11. All right, it W! 
take up to the age of 14 to achieve this for some children, but I want to 
assert that the compulsory prolongation of schooling beyond such an 
age is an affront to the freedom of the individual and has nothing to do 
with the aims of education, even though it has everything to do with the 
restrictive practices of the job market. I mentioned earlier the entry 
ualifications demanded by the architectural profession. A month ag 
the RIBA Council solemnly sat and discussed how to make it harde 
still—like demanding four ‘A’ levels—so as to restrict entry still further, 
Do we have to wait until two ‘A’ levels instead of two ‘O’ levels a" 
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provide actual cash-earning experiences for the most unlikely lads at his 
school, and the effect it has had on their attitudes to running their own 
lives, taking decisions, budgeting, fulfilling obligations, dealing with 
strangers, as well as such mundane things taken for granted by the 
middle-class child as using the telephone, he remarks, 


We have to overcome the ridiculous idea that giving children the chance to earn 
money in school is somehow immoral. ... In the changing situation in 
education, pupil-teacher relationships and roles are the essence of much 
heart-searching and debate. We might do well to compare the differences in an 
earning-—learning situation between master and apprentice and in the traditional 
school situation, captive scholars facing chalk and talk across the barrier of the 
teacher's desk. The comparison of relationships between newsagent and papet™ 
boy and between paperboy and schoolmaster might also be revealing. 


The carelessly rich school, greedy for resources, has no need to be a 
productive institution. The poor school could not afford not to be 4 
productive workshop and belongs to a society in which every workshop 
is an effective school. Don’t think I am denigrating or down-grading the 
teacher. Far from it. A poor school could not afford to have its spending 
kept out of the individual teacher's hands. A poor school needs to know 
what it is paying for. In the 1960s educational spenders were swept 
away ona tide of commercially inspired expensive options like program- 
med learning and teaching machines, which are greeted with a cynica 
laugh in the 1970s. The expensive hardware of educational technology 
has become an irrelevancy and an embarrassment in this decade. I want 
the school to have a clearly stated published budget with a persona 
allocation to each member of the staff to spend as he or she sees fit. The 
teacher should be responsible for his own spending. He can do it wisely 
or foolishly on such materials and equipment as he desires. He can p0? 
it with others, he can carry it over to next year. l 

The poor school would be self-catering. Why shouldn't the schoo 
meals service be in the hands of the pupils? Why shouldn't every 
secondary school include a day nursery run by the pupils? The pa 
school would be too valuable a community asset to be open for a smal 
part of the day and for a restricted age band. Already we are feeling our 
way towards such an institution through the concept of the community 
school and the community college. When we consider now little the 
massive educational spending of the last decade did to enhance the lives 
or life-chances of the children in what is known as ‘the lower quartile o 
the ability range’ in secondary education, we may perhaps hope that m 
new age of frugality will lead us to devise appropriate a 
experiences ina climate where we make fewer grandiose claims for W 
the school can do. By settling for less, we might even achieve more- 
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Chapter 13 


Teaching, Learning, and 
Coping in ‘Progressive’ 
Schools: 

A Discrepancy Analysis 


Michael Huberman* 


Al 
ee I have never thought of it in precisely those terms, the bulk of 
eoretical and practical work over the past five years has, in fact, 
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n concerned with the creation and study of ‘alternative models and 
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ha Pfoblem-solving model; and a more integrated ‘linkage model— 
een presented and analysed in R. Havelock’s monumental study 
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on knowledge utilization (Havelock, 1969) and in my shorter study of 
innovation process theory (Huberman, 1973). More recently, Havelock 
and I tried to use the basic conceptual framework of these earlier books 
to analyse a large sample of experimental projects in education in 
developing countries (Havelock and Huberman, 1978). Here again, 
we tried to capture the chronological sequence as well as the factors 
which appeared to account for the relative success or failure of a project. 
Most of the most significant and colourful data came from interviews 
with people who had initiated, administered, counselled, or opposed 
the experiments and who, for the most part, had enjoyed a lifetime of 
experience in educational innovation. 

A second strand of research has been the analysis of adult learning. 
Adults learn new skills or attitudes differently from children and they 
carry on their learning, for the most part, in non-institutional settings 
and without formal instruction on the part of another adult. In fact, 
much of adult learning can be subsumed under the rubric of ‘socializa- 
tion’, in the sense that people learn new roles as workers, parents, 
members of community institutions, etc., simply by taking on these 
roles without very much (appropriate) prior training and by gradually 
coping with them more successfully over time. This seems very much 
be the case in teaching, which is the area in which I have done most 0 
my work (Huberman, 1974). In particular, I have tried to study hog 
teachers become aware of, try out, and adopt ways of organizing 
classroom environments with which they are relatively unfamiliar or for 
which they have received very little formal preparation. Most of these 
environments have entailed the organization of time, space, materials, 
activities, and children in primary schools (ages 4-12) which purport to 
implement neo-Piagetian and neo-Freudian theories of learning ar 
development. These schools are variously called ‘open’, ‘informal’, 
‘experimental’, ‘alternative’, ‘non-directive’, ‘child-centred’, ‘progres 
sive’, and ‘activity-centred’. 

Finally, I have spent much of the past five years founding, © 
ordinating, and participating in the evaluation of one of these e% 
perimental schools in Geneva. This school, called I’Ecole Active, cur- 
rently enrols pupils from the infant level (4 years old) to the mc” 
secondary level (14 years old) and will eventually cover the age gov? 
4-18. The bulk of this paper will be devoted to an analysis of that schoo 7 
together with some results of research in another primary-level ea 
perimental school in Geneva, called the Unité Coopérative d’Enseigné 
ment (UCE). The primary interest of many of these data is that they a" 
concrete or ‘naturalistic’. That is to say, a number of ethnographic 
techniques (participant observation, systematized ‘ecological’ observa 
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tions, verbatim recordings of classroom interactions, etc.) were used 
alongside the more conventional psychometric measures. These tech- 
niques allowed us to capture much of the richness and situational 
complexity in the life of these schools which are often lost—or dis- 
torted—in studies based primarily on (probabilistic) relationships bet- 
Ween groups of discrete, linear, and additive measures. 


t Unfamiliarity, fluidity, social discrepancy 


I should like to centre this text on three interrelated aspects of the École 
Active and others like it, as these aspects relate to the more general 
theme of how alternative models and scenarios in education are con- 
ceived and what happens to the children, teachers, and parents who live 
in them. The first aspect is the unfamiliarity of these settings to the 
Participants. For almost all the parents, teachers, and children, these 
Schools put forward rules, activities, and relationships which are very 
aie from those they have known in their own previous schooling. 
St r the children, the type of activity, the range of choices and con- 
taints, and the nature of their relationships with other children and 
Sth their teachers require them to behave very differently from the 
si they played in other schools. For the teachers, there has been little 
Preparation in their formal training for ihe type of classroom manage- 
ment or the freedom from external constraints involved in the ex- 
Ferimental school. For the parents, the school experiences of mer 
van have no relationship to their own. Nor are they used to pene 
ow such public institutions as schools in ways that (a) ence as 
ve Personal involvement, (b) put them into a highly person sees 
Nship, centred on their children, with an adult who is neither a frien 


fo" a relative, and (c) call on them to collaborate closely with—often pay 


i € schooling of—a host of other parents whom they cee 
oe i i business pa ; 
ingled out spontaneously as likely social or neee pa n Any 


“neva, for example, parents who co à 
= of the state Shas must open a gate on which ihe os 
cla ance is written: ‘Parents are not allowed in the E o Shee 
p Ssroom hours’, Almost all the communication between teac a 

arents is written (via the report card or, often, by form letter) and 
petals mediated by an inspector. By contrast, in the Ecole oe 
Te Tents are called on to participate in the hiring of ed Lhe 

sea work, to manage many of the artistic and handiwor A 

NPS, to Supervise children during lunch, to accompany children an 
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A second aspect of the school which I want to mention is the fluidity or 
lack of formal structure in the way in which the school is managed. Most 
‘progressive’ schools in the neo-Piagetian or neo-Freudian (‘humanist’) 
movement tend to extend the principles of individual learning and 
growth to cover the rules for administering the institution itself. The 
emphasis is placed on individual freedom, unique experience, and 
humanistic values, all in the service of a generous but vague and diffuse 
set of goals. This means that decision making and management become 
informal, consensual, and participatory. Little is written down. Deci- 
sions are made in face-to-face meetings at which all parties concerned 
are present. Authority is highly decentralized, so much so that it is often 
impossible—and here I speak from experience— for the director to 
prohibit any other person from taking an initiative unless there is a 
strong pressure group behind the director. Very likely, this form of 
management is adopted less for its functional or even ideological value 
than as a reaction against the routinization, bureaucracy (using written 
regulations, passing information through predetermined channels, 
delegating responsibility), centralization, and hierarchy present in most 
other social institutions with which teachers, parents, and children deal 
on a daily basis. But the point I wish to make here is simply that the 
novelty or unfamiliarity of the teaching and learning environment for 
teachers, parents, and children, is accentuated by the near absence of 
rules or agreed-on mechanisms for administering that environment, 
apart from the structures which each group—sometimes, each indi- 
vidual—invents for itself. 

The third aspect I will be examining can be called social discrepancy. 
This term means simply that the teachers, parents, and pupils in 
‘alternative’ schools are operating in a subculture which is radically 
different from the surrounding environment. The parents, for example, 
become rapidly aware that the children next door or their nieces and 
nephews are doing different work at school and that the work appears 
to be more demanding and more systematic. The parents are also aware 
that they are being asked to help decide on what should be taught their 
children and by whom in a society where nonprofessionals are, in 
general, not consulted—nor given the impression that their opinions are 
relevant—in advising specialists on how to manage clinics, hospitals, 
courts, schools, and other social services. As for the teachers, they know 
from their own experience that the state schools are using a different 
curriculum, different materials, different modes for evaluating pupil 
progress, and very different rules for managing day-to-day relationships 
and activities. Finally, the children are very much aware that the 


experimental school is a ‘special’ place for ‘special’ children. Their 
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on one activity, scholastic or non-scholastic, with which they have felt 
comfortable in their previous environment and with which they have 
had a history of success. In both cases, there is an implicit grasping for 
some kind of security or structure which the child feels will connect this 
new setting to the one in which he has functioned before. There is here a 
basic drive for self-maintenance or self-consistency: a need to be 
continuous and predictable to oneself and to structure the environment 
in such a way that it consistently provides that continuity. This drive, in 
fact, can be observed in any systemically ‘open’ structure or organism as 
it carries on its transactions with the environment. 

The reaction of the teachers for whom ‘open’, ‘informal’, or ‘non- 
directive’ classrooms are unfamiliar is analogous. Here again we can 
point to two extreme types of behaviour. Some of the teachers tend to 
‘go all the way’ in organizing their classrooms. They create what Carl 
Rogers calls a ‘maximally permissive field’ (his detractors call it ‘maximal 
chaos’) in which children make all or most of the choices for them- 
selves as to what, if any, activities they will undertake and how they 
will do them. The teacher imposes little structure and avoids situations 1" 
which the children will attempt to imitate her or his values OY 
behaviours. In doing this, many teachers rely heavily on a doctrine. The 
doctrine—an eclectic set of theories derived in part from Piaget, Rogers: 
Wilhelm Reich, Gerard Mendel, the French school of social psychology 
close to Lacan known as pedagogie institutionnelle, and contemporary 
anarchist literature—provides justification and support. It appears to 
help the teacher to maintain her level of energy and self-respect in the 
face of unpredictable behaviour on the part of the children, anxiety 0" 
the part of the parents, and open hostility on the part of other teachers 
or state school administrators. In the classic dialectic of cognitive 
dissonance, the doctrine grows stronger as the situation gets more 
critical. 

In some cases, however, there is no explicit doctrine, but rather a deeply 
ingrained way of dealing with children which reflects the personality 
structure of the teacher and which she has had to repress during het 
career in conventional state schools. I suspect, in fact, that doctrine or 
theory is far more shallow for practitioners in education than we realize. 
Being with children is such an intimate, primary relationship that our 
ideas of how it ideally should be carried on cannot help being shaped by 
the ways in which we feel psychically and somatically comfortable aume 
it. Perhaps this is why doctrinal debates on non-directive and ee. 
schooling are so emotionally charged—they involve our defending n 
own spontaneous, organic ways of relating to other people, i.e. gen 
ing our own identities. This may also explain in part why teac 
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trainin "E. 
plans, e a limited number of models (as evidenced in lesson 
e: ie ie eee ways of grouping pupils, the type of 
iti Some ie ah ares teachers used during internships) is perceived 
candidates as hae adequate or even humiliating and by other teacher 
out in Geneva E y appropriate and useful. In one recent study carried 
correspond ie ee clearly that when the training model did not 
tèm she voould rei G er s spontaneous manner of working with child- 
own class and arr shed’ that model once she felt in control of her 
a end oula revert to the earlier, more personally congruent 
first yearof A ei she had tried out (often unsuccessfully) in her 
er instructors. ing practice and for which she had been criticized by 

erei 

Bit din second type of reaction on the part of teachers placed 
sive — aa situations which corresponds to the children’s regr 
ful attempt t r mentioned earlier. It takes the form of a brief, unsucce 
followed " o carry outa child-directed form of classroom management, 
tionships na very rapid reversion to the type of activities and rela- 
Which give F which the teacher is the most comfortable, that is, those 
that she can a most predictable results, which allow the teacher to feel 
stitution is phat and anticipate the behaviour of the children. Since the 
room is more = lacking in structure and since the child-centred class- 
what she im isorderly and unmanageable than she had anticipated, or 
teacher ay; agines to be the case in other classrooms in the school, the 
quickly closes off her class. She cuts down on exchanges, vertical 


8roupi 

Ouping, between-class projects and visits, and goes back to the only 
hich she is certain. She then, very 
ibed experiment (setting 
d carry out a 


in 
es- 
ss- 


uP a 
n activiti 
Project a corner, having the children define an 
slight] viting a parent to teach pottery OF dance), then another 
Al Spore ambitious one. 
S time, these teachers are on the defensive vis-à-vis the more 
look on any 


Progre "i 
SSive’ A 
; ive’ and highly vocal teachers and parents who 


nev iati ) 
eice the institutional doctrine as ‘reactionary’, ‘cowardly’, 
© conflict , that is, in normative terms. This situation leads inevitably 
*Petienced en teachers—often, but not always, between the less 
arents ra ae and more experienced (cautious)—n which the 
: Siruela ly take sides. As these is no stable or legitimate institution- 
isintegrate for mediating these conflicts, the school ma 
amples S through a process of internal fricition. Several of the 
©conda mentioned by Deal (1975) in his analysis of alternative 
the id schools follow this scenario, in virtue of which Deal estimates 
age life expectancy of alternative secondary schools in the USA 
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to be 18 months. Smith and Keith (1971), in their ethnological study of 
the ‘Kensington’ school, tell a very similar story. Figure 1 is one of the 
summarizing flow-charts from that study, in which there appear some 
of the elements I mentioned earlier. 


Minimal 
satisfactions 
outside of 
Kensington 


Personal 


Severe Appeals 


Total m frustration debilitation, 
Vulnerability ang illness, to the 
anxiety withdrawal, doctrine 
etc 


Satisfactions 
limited to 


Kensington 


Staffing 
conflict and 
hostility 


Figure 1 The consequences for the teachers of ‘total commitment’ to an 
experiment in child-centred education at Kensington (from Smith and Keith, 
1971, p. 105) 


This brief sketch brings out two points which I will be making 
throughout this paper. First, there is simply no way of telescoping 
successfully the time needed to assimilate and accommodate to the changes 
involved in teaching or learning in ‘non-directive’ schools on the part of those 
children and adults whose previous experience has been radically 
different. These environments will necessarily be perceived as threaten- 
ing, even if the protagonists create them or come to them willingly, and 
it will take a long time before the teacher or child is ready to go beyon 
the phase of defending and protecting himself and to begin to explore 
actively that environment. The greater the discrepancy, the longer the 
period of adaptation and the stronger the likelihood that the person will 
leave the setting before any positive form of adaptation has taken place. 
The second point is that the adult's strategy of telescoping the period g 
ting to a pedagogical doctrine is essentially an unhealthy A" 
for dealing with anxiety which generally results 1n 
d inter-personal conflict and breakdown. 


adaptation by rever 
ineffective device 
intra-personal an 
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It is worth noting here that we often take intuitively into account the 
pupils’ needs for general and protected exposure to changes in the 
classroom but not those of the teachers. The assumption is that the child 
is somehow more ‘fragile’. This is another way of saying that his mental 
and emotional development is more receptive to and affected by 
environmental influence than would be the case with adults. But if we 
make this claim, then we are also saying that the child has a greater 
capacity to learn, a greater neuropsychic plasticity which allows him to 
make more rapid and more frequent changes in his responses to novel 
stimuli, than the adult. The implication is, then, that adults are, in fact, 
More fragile, in the sense that changes are relatively more difficult for 
them to assimilate and extreme changes far more difficult for them to 
accommodate to. There is empirical evidence, for example, that parents 
Often react more severely (by withdrawing, falling ill, etc.) than their 
children to rapid and successive changes in activities, climate, language, 
oar partners, place of residence, and the like (Holmes and Rahe, 

7). ; 

In our study of educational innovations in developing countries, 
Havelock and I found a regular pattern in which administrators system- 
atically underestimated the time and support needed for teachers to 
earn, try out, and adopt new curricula, ways of classroom Stes 
Use of new materials, changes in within-school and school-village 
relationships. This is not in itself surprising. Administrators Ben 
tinuously prescribing changes for others, the type and magnitu ite 
Which they would never dream of prescribing for themselves. = 
Occurs, in developing countries no more than in ‘developed ene 
Whenever the managers are separated from the actors or are, m 
Senerally, making decisions for other people to carry out. sax oils tt 

ut we also found that teachers will voluntarily accept to 7 P they 
even put themselves, in the same situation. That ae hat it 
Undertake an innovation for which (a) they have no clear ' d children in 
entails Specifically in terms of organizing time, apm a implement 
i © classroom; (b) they do not have the capabilities eit = se 
T change as planned or to deal with unanticipated even È the greater 
n 'mplementation (and the less prepared the eine iy they have 
no A N gavity arime aaar epee to help them 
thro, Sular access to sources ig er hat the resulting rate of 
rough difficult moments. It is no wonder tha ill, of necessity, 
adoption is so low. In this kind of situation, â teacher w1 ble level. This 
reduce the degree of novelty and uncertainty to 4 a from admini- 
ests in ver Mittle actual change—carefully camouflage d resistance to 
Strators and a hit-and-run evaluators—and in increase 
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future experimentation. In our conclusions, Havelock and I have tried to 
identify and describe the optimal conditions for teacher learning and 
change in innovative settings. Gross et al. (1970a) have carried out a 
similar analytic and prescriptive study based on an American case. 

Having looked briefly at the children and teachers, let me spend a 
moment on the parents. The reactions of parents for whom the schools’ 
programme of learning activities, institutional structure, and form of 
interpersonal relationships are highly discrepant tend to take the 
following forms: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Expressions of blind faith in what the teachers and children are 
doing. This faith is based either on the school’s implicit or explicit 
doctrine or on a strong compensation motive: ‘I was miserable in 
school for being forced to do things I detested. I want my child to be 
happy and to like learning.’ 

Other symptoms of cognitive dissonance: vilifying the state schools 
(‘they beat the children’, ‘teachers who work there hate children’, 
‘it’s like a prison for the children’, ‘it’s run for the interests of the 
administration; they forget that schools are meant to serve children 
and teachers’); refusing to give credibility to any negative informa- 
tion pertaining to the experimental school (‘these are just temporary 
problems’, ‘it’s still a paradise compared to the state schools’); 
maintaining an almost magical view of the institution (‘my child isn’t 
doing much, but I know that something important and necessary is 
going on’). 

A basic intolerance. Blind faith rests on an edge of heavy anxiety. 
Those who betray our blind faith, as indeed they inevitably must, 
become overnight our adversaries. This is because they have dis- 
appointed us at a time when we were highly dependent on them 
and because we cannot forgive them for being able, or pretending to 
be able, to solve (our) problems which we feel we are unable to 
solve. One of the most fascinating phenomena at the Ecole Active 
has been what I would call the ‘demand for immediate perfection’. 
Many parents expected that their children would spontaneously 
learn to read, write, and count with no external constraints. They 
also expected that the children would show immediate and observ- 
able signs of increased self-reliance, self-acceptance, social poise, 
and artistic sensibilities. They wanted a school in which all decisions 
were to be made consensually and without the necessity of such 
mechanisms as delegation of authority to representatives or to 4 
director. At the same time, they expected these decisions to be måde 
rapidly, efficiently, and without conflict. The school was to be, in a 
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respects, a social and moral haven, the one universe in their lives in 
which everything lived up to their aspirations for themselves, their 
children and their political beliefs. 


This kind of expectation is, of course, intolerable for all parties. In 
particular, the teachers feel an enormous pressure to produce immediate 
results in a situation for which they feel almost totally unprepared. 
Given the level and intensity of the parent's expectations, the teachers 
do not feel free to admit their lack of preparation (without appearing to 
be imposters). They also know that such expectations are unrealistic: the 
Parents cannot fail to be disappointed and are likely to lay the blame on 
the quality of teaching. Feeling that they have no time to get ready, that 
they will not be permitted to make errors, and that they have no hope of 
Meeting the demands of the parents, the teachers become resentful and 
defensive. This reaction, in turn, surprises the parents: ‘We think the 
teachers are doing a marvellous job with our children; why are they 
afraid of us?’ ‘What are they trying to hide?’ ‘We have an articulate 
Stoup of parents and an extraordinary group of children, but perhaps 
the teachers aren’t up to the challenge.’ ‘We've given them our ear 
or a very important experiment. We are the ones who are taking the 
8reatest risk. Yet the teachers seem to be the most fearful. ie 

Blind faith, cognitive dissonance, unrealistic expectations, an era 
Course to doctrine are manifestations of the same syndrome: then ae in 

€crease the level of anxiety when faced with an unfamiliar situa ‘ oa 
Raich one anticipates failure. Having no experience of the situa t 
aping into it, or committing one’s children to it, calls for w p 
a ers who one assumes do have experience. yet a characteristic 0 m 
ernative sch i t, almost b definition, ” ‘ 
Xperience., OA are likely te point out the peer oe. 
Sctrine and their point of view may, as a result, be conside 


€gitimate thereafter. | . . E 
is phenomenon comes out very clearly in our an pane er 
thacmts at the Ecole Active. To cite from one: ‘You hava ape 
aha only knowledge we have of child-centred eam s rn 
Tough books and discussions. It is all intellectual. = oe 
aS very different. I think our children’s — yaa en 
ser to ours than to what they are doing at the = e A ‘ine -a 
© don’t see any more grades oF homework. We apie iid 
bile, the school’s programme is. So we don't oe ante 
state aa pea —— a ae re oie for them and 
for i school . . .. Still, we know it's the rig 
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3. The assumptions and environment of progressive schools 


I should like now to go back over some of these points in greater detail. 
In particular, I will be documenting my remarks with some of the results 
of our study on experimental schools in Geneva, notably those results 
which intersect with other empirical research in England and North 
America. 

Let me start by reformulating the basic hypotheses of this paper. 
Implementing educational alternatives entails creating discrepancy from 
previous behaviours for many of the persons involved. The more 
ambitious or doctrinal the alternative, the greater the degree of discrep- 
ancy is likely to be for a greater number of persons. When the conditions 
allow for a gradual and non-threatening manner of ‘trying out’ the 
alternative—being able to rehearse the most difficult parts beforehand, 
having sustained support from other people, stretching out the period 
of adaptation—the new behaviours can be successfully and durably 
consolidated into the behavioural repertoire of most of the participants. 
Given, however, the doctrinal basis of the alternative, as well as the lack 
of prior experience on the part of its initiators, there is a tendency t° 
impose non-differential conditions on all participants. This maintains ê 
high degree of discrepancy for most people between the demands made 
on them by others and their image of themselves. As a result, these 
demands are perceived as threatening. Demands perceived as personal- 
ly threatening produce defensive behaviour which takes several forms 
(abandon, regression, aggression), all of which compromise the success 
of the alternative. 

Of course, there is a fund of simple common sense behind these 
elaborate propositions. When we are not yet able to do something We 
want to do and are no longer willing to stay at our former level O 
competence, we are dissatisfied. When we are willing but not able to 8° 
back to our point of departure, we are often anxious. In psychodynamuc 
terms, this is called ‘separation anxiety’. We feel that we do not possess 
the capability to deal with a new situation and fear that the outcome will 
be painful. By failing, we will be punished (or punish ourselves), an 
lose thereby parental love without which we shall feel alone an 
unprotected. 

To take the proposition one step further, when someone whom we 
admire or fear tells us explicitly that we should be able to do now what 
we know we cannot do and that we cannot go back to what we were 
doing before, we are far more ‘separation anxious’. In the cener 
experimental schools, and in several similar experiments, this was m 
message being communicated continually from the teachers to t 
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chi 
ter the parents to the teachers, from the founders of the 
fence teachers, and between the teachers themselves. 

A ry to illustrate this point in relation to the behaviour and 
aes = P ihe of children in ‘progressive’ or ‘child-centred’ classrooms 
(1971), Be ose in our school and those analysed by Smith and Keith 
(1973), : ier (1976), Gross et al. (1970a), McPartland and Epstein 
emer 7 an ranks (1976). As I read the objectives of these schools, there 

ge a series of assumptions about how children optimally learn and 


d 5 
evelop. Here is a small sample: 


1 explore their environ- 


Child ' 
ren are ‘naturally’ or innately curious. They wil 
hout intervention on the 


Ment i 
part = sun in the face of obstacles and frustrations, wit! 
adults, provided they are not threatened. 


al and emotional development is 
lation and experimentation) and 
t does not interfere with the 


The i 

e 4 

rich oe which best facilitates ment 

tiene and possibilities for manipu 

spontan ly permissive in such a way that i 
eous process of maturation. 

n to know and to select the 


The ch; 

c i i ‘ : age 
hild is himself in the most strategic positio 
st conducive to his develop- 


Compo: > 
henel mont of his environment which are the mo 
needs and growth. 


Ta cite 
child is absorbed in a task, significant learning is going on. 


It 
oe that there is a good deal of empirical evidence to support 
ee oe assumptions: Piaget's studies and subsequent theory of 
the i errs: process, White’s research on competence motivation, 
on elite led ‘cafeteria experiments’ conducted by Davis, Berlyne $ work 
ete, M emic motivation, McReynold’s research on cognitive innovation, 
Grate, of this work, however, has been carried out in preschool or 
indivig ool settings, and was not controlled for a number of inter- 
Or no ual differences. I shall have occasion to come back to this pone 
Puttin w, however, let me try to give some sense of the implications 0 
eacher’ these assumptions into practice. First, at the level of the 
aken f S role, here is a typical list of expected teaching behaviours, 
rom the Gross et al, (1970b, p. 694) study: 


1, l 
s that would assist children 


Tea 
chers were expected to behave in way 
in terms of a 


eae according to their interests rather than 
2, i an curriculum; 
eatin were expected to emphasi: 
own 8, and to allow pupils maximum free 
3. bern 
ers were expected to see t 


ise the process, not the content of 
dom in choosing their 


hat the classroom was saturated with 
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a variety of educational materials, primarily self-instructional in 
nature, so that children could pursue their own interests; 

4. Teachers were expected to act as facilitators of learning between 
children and materials and to encourage teaching of children by other 
children; 

5. Teachers were expected to allow pupils to decide the materials they 
wished to work with, how long they would work with them, and 
with whom they wished to relate; 

6. Teachers were expected to give pupils primary responsibility for 
directing their own learning and to assist them only when they 
perceived that their help was needed. 


In our own research at the Ecole Active, there were two teachers who 
corresponded closely to this profile. We observed all the teachers via a 
time-sampling technique and took verbatim, as well as anecdotal, 
records of their speech, gestures, and interactions with the children. The 
transcriptions were used both to provide feedback to the teachers and to 
derive a more quantitative profile of each teacher on six scales. This 
profile was then correlated with the children’s scores on a stick-figure 
test of positive and negative self-image. For each scale, there are 4 
number of behavioural indices. For example, a teacher scored as 
‘affectionate’ (chaleureux) would have been observed often to be smiling 
at the children, showing affection (putting his arm around a child, 
sitting close to a child when working with him, etc.), and making 
personal remarks to the children (little compliments, questions, com- 
ments which are not strictly centred on the work at hand). Teachers 
scoring high on ‘calm’ (détendu) had little tension or impatience in their 
voices, had fluid movements and gestures, and had relaxed expressions 
on their faces. Below are some illustrations of the behavioural indices 
comprising the remaining four scales: 


Supportive (valorisant) 


listening to the children attentively when speaking with them; 
using the children’s first names when speaking with them; ; 
looking the children in the eyes when speaking with or listening to 


them; De 
making compliments on ongoing or completed work done by 


children; 


Flexible (souple) 
integrating the children’s suggestions into an ongoing activity; 
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using materials b i 
rought in by child i i i 
i y ren (for discussion, f 
Phe for suggesting an activity); iia 
ing to change one’s mi emi isi 
"an activity); g s mind (concerning a decision) or one’s plan (for 
giving t i ; i 
Ca aaka latitude in the choice of their seats, their movements 
e ee ed to complete an activity, and the choice of the mode of 
ae (individual or group); 
ing di i 
ives hana (e.g. authorizing a child to change activities, 
g out criticism or sanctions) rather than absolutely as a function 


of a particular situation. 


St i 
ructuring (structurant) 


goin, 

te — the children (rather than waiting for the children to come 
elping be ad for help or instructions); 
appear T ren spontaneously (i.e. wit 

rapid ken be in difficulty (blocked, tired); 

rapid e in the case of perturbations in the classroom; 

giving a in the case of children being unoccupied; 

instructions when initiating an activity; 


elpin r 
makin aen to organize their own activities; 
g certain that decisions are respected concerning activities under- 


taken 
a and the rules for talking, working, moving about, etc., in the 
‘assroom. 


hout a specific request) who 


Ch 3 
allenging (stimulant) 


Bivin 
in | ime oem to the children (by gestur 
encouras; ongoing, work; 
ieee children to undertake 
task; communicating an expecta 
enco 
uragji 2 , - 
Proje n © children to go further in exploiting their i 
s 
Let i 
u ; ; ; 
on the S now examine the profiles of the two teachers mentioned earlier 
six scales of our grid. One can see from a rapid survey of the 


8taph in Fi 
in Figure 2 that the teachers spend much of their time giving 
t to the interests and desires 


Posit; 
Nera} 
ths ee to and trying to adap 
ildren, while apparently imposing few demands or constraints 
smit is, ‘I 


n the t 
li m. The implicit, and often explicit, message they tran 
ffection and attention . . .- 


e 
yo 
hat u. |.. You are someone worthy of a 
you are doing is important . - -- You know what is best for you 


e, expression, OF words) 


difficult tasks, 


more complex or more 
succeed at the 


tion that the child will 


deas, interests, or 
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Calm Affectionate Supportive Flexible Structuring Challenging 


Figure 2. Mean scores of two teachers on six scales of an environmental 
climate grid (26 observations) 


and what you want to do.... You don’t need me to help you or to 
activate you to work, but if you do need me, I am available.’ 

There is little doubt in my mind, and the results of our research tend 
to confirm this, that many of these messages make children fee] more 
comfortable and more justified in liking and accepting themselves. This 
in turn helps them to try out new and more difficult tasks. All the more 
so in that many of these children had been exposed daily and intensive- 
ly—that is, without the possibility of avoiding the situation—in the state 
school to very different messages. The basic one was: ‘I do not like you 
because you are not willing to be like me and to respect the kinds O 
things which I care about. Therefore, there is no reason why someone 
(as impartial, as normally interested in the welfare of my pupils, Be 
diligent, as powerful) like me should treat with consideration someone 
(as disrespectful, as stubborn, as sullen, as disorderly, as unmotivated) 
like you.’ The social psychological construct of ‘reflected appraisal’—the 
child internalizing as his own judgement of himself the judgements 
which significant adults in his life make about him—can be empirically 
validated here in the initial (and negative) self-concept of many children 
who come to the Ecole Active or the Unité Coopérative d'Enseignement 
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after a few years 
quent, of conventional state schooli i : 
times PECS ponie views of themselves p aa ae = a 
Teflected in their behavi em. Moreover, this change in self-concept i 
as if what ehaviour. Briefly summarized, they begi a 
People’s iey ai doing and saying were riiwhi is pele 
things are Se s — The process then becomes circular: since uae 
ave confidence i hi and they interest other people, the child comes to 
More risks (tryi in his own internal judgement. He then tends to take 
more comet out new activities), to tolerate frustration or ambiguit 
groups, to ede to give his opinion or his contribution more freel i 
Except ‘hat < more co-operatively, etc. 
the message TES not quite that simple. Let me go back to the last part of 
the diae, ie the teachers in the experimental schools convey to 
ut if you ce ou don’t need me to help you or to activate you to work 
Tom the E Iam available.’ This message derives, in part, 
development mptions about the optimal conditions for children’s 
ounded on t mentioned earlier (p. 187). These assumptions, in turn, are 
cally, the meres theoretical bases. The first is Piagetian. Very schemati- 
evelopment. arch by Piaget and the Geneva school shows that cognitive 
ional aero elaboration and recombination of action or opera- 
orms- occu a into increasingly more complex and differentiated 
= intêractiye naturally’ or ‘spontaneously’ (ontogenetically) through 
Urroundin process of maturation and of transactions with the 
Constructs gma In this process, the child is ‘active’; he 
= reflective — schemata (i.e. his intelligence) through a process 
Sulating abstraction (abstraction which is self- 
hen thi 
ormulated theory is applied to cognitive activit 
typically in the following way: 


réfléchissante), 


y in schools, it is 


Schoo . 

"ovation, aeons te thinking, it d’s intrinsic 

Nted was ER done in the Tyler School. The children understood that what 

Not t - We Wanted then activity and that oning was its own 
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ove wt or disa ntrolled evidence, not vacuously look at th 

espe into * pea We wanted, above all, to leave th 

conn the child situations they found rewarding. 

I Tol of the tant s individual capacities and differences and leave them in 
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leg reinforcers terms, the child provides 

S hat ments. The teacher is an occa 
ever the terminology, the teac 
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edule of intrinsic rewards 


t an implanter ©! 
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his own sch 
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thinking cannot be taught as a subject matter and is not an object of knowledge 
that is remembered and can be forgotten. Piaget’s theory provides the necessary 
framework that can give the teacher this reasonable assurance. (Furth, 1975, 


P- 23) 


The premise here is that external situations are under the control of 
internal human mechanisms. The child has an internal ‘need to know’ 
which causes him actively to seek out and select from the surrounding 
environment. 

This does not mean, however, that the conditions of the environment 
will not effect significantly the quality and rate of the cognitive process- 
This is a point which Piaget and collaborators have made consistently 
(see Piaget, 1967, especially pp. 38-42, 145ff). Nor does the proposition 
address itself to what psychogenetic research calls ‘social learning’, that 
is, the learning of specific codes and conventions. It happens that much 
school-based learning, notably grammar and spelling and, to some 
extent, mathematics, is social learning. 

The second theoretical foundation is neo-Freudian, in particular the 
writings of such ‘ego’, ‘humanistic’, and ‘phenomenological’ psycho- 
logists as Hartmann, Goldstein, Lecky, Rapaport, Angyal, Erikson, 
Allport, and Maslow. Educators have tended to focus on the more 
contemporary and more accessible works of this school, notably On 
those of Carl Rogers. The operational construct in Rogers’s work is ‘the 
need for personal regard’. These needs refer to such attitudes aS 
warmth, liking, respect, sympathy, and acceptance. If the parents meet 
these needs ‘unconditionally’, the child will feel ‘prized’ by his parents. 
He will then have no need to deny experiences. However, if the parents 
make positive regard conditional, the child will be forced to disregat 
his own experiencing process whenever it conflicts with the self-concept 
he feels it is necessary to maintain. This is the source of what Rogers 
calls ‘incongruence’ between organism and self and between self an 
experience. 


The child learns to have a basic distrust for his own experiencing as a guide to 
his behaviour. He learns (introjects) from others a large number of values ae k 
adopts them as his own, even though they may be widely discrepant from W eA 
he is experiencing. Because these concepts are not based on his own (organism! 
valuing process) ... they tend to be fixed and rigid, rather than fluid an 
changing. (Rogers, 1969, p. 245) 


It follows that the imposition of adult models and expectations 18 
neurosis-producing. If we look back at our six scales of teacher 
behaviour, the fifth (structuring) and, in particular, the sixth (challeng- 
ing) imply very clearly that positive regard is conditional, that the 
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a a the child to try a new or more difficult activity or to 

Carton al pi which the child might not have expected of himself. 
h h i à 

Figure 2) ave correspondingly lower scores on these scales (see 


4. Why it isn’t so simple 
at simple, I meant that the effects of 


W 3 - 
hen I said earlier that it wasn’t th 
missive and unconditionally 


a ; 
only that is maximally per: 
this Soin Kets always consistent with the theory. Let me illustrate 
excerpt hes two examples from our research. Below is an abridged 
class). The t a observation made in the UCE in Geneva (third-grade 
Which is shen es whom we shall call Olivier, has a profile on our scale 
Sbaarvation | close to that of the two teachers mentioned earlier. The 
with five eae on one of the pupils, Valérie, as she works at a table 
modern Aa children. She is doing an exercise in her workbook of 
groups of f ematics (sorting into logical categories and sub-categories 

ower petals which have two or three properties in common). 


r at other children in the room. 


15:3 
4 Val. turns round. Looks around he 
s out of the classroom. Chats 


15: ‘ 
5:36 Still looking around. Gets up, g0° 
15:38 nies girl in corridor. 
omes back into classroom. Sits down. Looks down at exercise. 
15:49 oa up. Looks around. 
ets up, goes over to Oliv. Says [the gist of the conversation is 
that Val. finds the exercise too difficult. Oliv., without looking at 
hould do. She doesn’t 


“a exercise, asks her what she thinks she s 
now. Oliv. suggests that she should practise with a more simple 


exercise in the cupboard which allows her to manipulate indi- 
vidual cards with the pictures on them and to put them ona large 
sheet in which logical categories are outlined (by ‘trees’). She can 
use these outlines or draw in her own lines]. . - Val. takes out 
the material (cards containing pictures of clowns some of whom 
have their eyes open and others closed, some have a bow tie and 
others do not) and sits down on the floor next to another girl 


15:43 cage who is doing a similar e 
; al. begins to sort cards. Appea 
© high level of noise and comin 


xercise. 
rs to be con 
g-and-going arou 


centrating- Inattentive 
nd her. Oliv. 


comes over, looks rapidly at piles Val. is making, walks on outside 
into corridor. Val. looks over at girl (Elis.) sorting next to her. 
Looks back to her cards and sheet. Looks up- Looks outside at 
activity in corridor. 
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15:47 


15:50 


15:51 


15:54 


15:56 


15:58 


16:01 


16:04 


16:07 


Still looking outside (very little going on there). Oliv. comes back, 
sits down next to Elis. to look at what she has done. Val. looks on, 
goes back to her task, looks on again. 

Oliv. discusses task with Elis. (She has got it right.) Oliv. says, 
‘Very good, Elis. That’s the first time you've done such a difficult 
classification.’ Elis. puts away material. Oliv. goes off. 

Val. frowns. Begins to collect cards and fold up sheet. Stops. Lays 
them out again. Sorts cards into three piles (no apparent system). 
Looks around. Looks down at piles. Gets up. Goes out to corridor. 
Comes back into classroom. Looks at clock. Stands over piles of 
cards and sheet and looks at Oliv. who is talking with a visitor. 

Val. still watching Oliv. Sits down. Re-sorts cards into two piles. 
Looks slowly at cards in each pile while shuffling them. Appears 
to be distracted. Another girl (Ar.) takes out material previously 
used by Elis. and sits down next to Val. Ar. lays out cards and 
sheet. 

Ar. looks at Val., cards, and sheet. Says, ‘I don’t understand this 
at all. Do you?’ Val. says, ‘No.’ Ar. raises hand (to attract attention 
of Oliv.). Val. looks at her, raises her own hand, lowers it, raises it 
again. 

Oliv. comes over to Ar. Says, ‘Show me what you've done.’ Val. 
looks on, looks away. Starts to sort her cards. Works rapidly. 
Looks over at Oliv. and Ar., then looks back at her cards and 
sheet. Picks up cards, sorts them differently. (Still no apparent 
system in her classification.) 

Oliv. goes off. Ar. looks at Val., piles, and sheet. Ar. comes over, 
says, ‘You have too few in this pile.’ Takes Val.’s cards and 
re-sorts them. Val. is silent, looks on. Looks away. Ar. goes back 
to her own exercise. Val. looks down. Looks up at clock. Gets up- 
Goes out into corridor. 

Val. comes back with another girl (Is.). They sit down in front of 
Val.’s sheet and cards. Is. looks at cards, says, ‘There’s this kind of 
clown (with tie) and this kind (without tie). How do we put them 
on the (classification) sheet?’ Val. says (almost inaudible), ‘Don't 
know.’ Is. sorts cards. Appears to have found the two categories 
of classification. Val. looks on. Is. raises hand. Oliv. comes over- 
Oliv. says (discusses classification system with Is.).... Val. 
intermittently looks on, looks away toward corridor. ; 

Oliv. turns to Val. and asks her whether she agrees with Is. $ 
assification. Val. says ‘Yes.’ Oliv. asks her to explain 
explains confusedly and haltingly what Is. has done. 
lowns are with and without 


system of cl 
it. Val. says ( 
Appears to grasp the point that the c 
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tie and with eyes open and closed but does not see how to lay out 
these sets in a system of classification). Val. not looking at Oliv. 
while she is talking. Oliv. says, ‘Good. Now you can go back and 
try the exercise you were working on in your workbook. You 
should be able to manage fine now all by yourself.’ 


I have reproduced in some detail this protocol because it typifies 
Several of the implications of child-centred classrooms as they are 
Managed in many ‘progressive’ schools. To summarize and interpret 
this incident: 


—Val. is not able to master the task and appears unwilling to ask Oliv. 
for help. 

—Val. spends 25 minutes sorting the cards with no apparent success. 
Her explanation at the end parrots what Is. has already said to her or 
to Oliv. 

—Other children (Elis., Ar., Is.) appear to be able to master the task 
Or, if not, spontaneously to seek out Oliv. for help. 
—Val. finally decided to get help by seeking out Is. Is., however, is not 
able to ‘teach’ Val., but rather gets quickly involved herself in the 

activity and works independently. 

~Val. is clearly ill at ease throughout the activity. 

~Oliv. sends Val. back to the original exercise which she, very likely, 
Will not be able to do since this exercise is more difficult than that of 
the classification of the clowns. 

Sval. appears not to want anyone, 
to do the exercise. 


save Is., to notice that she is unable 


y; w Particular, Olivier has communicated a series of messages which 
alérie is unable to deal with. He has told her that this second exercise 
h ould be easy for her to do (it was not), that she should not require his 
“Ip (she does), that she is sufficiently autonomous to correct herself 
aie and to go on to more difficult work (she cannot). In brief, Valérie is 
'stressed because she feels that Olivier wants her to be capable of doing 
ings she cannot do, and she does not feel free to tell him this. She 
i ers her dependence on him, he will 
hat the only way to maintain his 
han she actually is. 
me take each in 


a 
ph Pears to be afraid that if he discov 


lSappointed in her. She feels t 
ection is to pretend that she is more autonomous t 
Su am trying to make several points here. Let 
(a) ssion. 


here is no way in which Valérie will not introject Olivier’s 
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expectations for her. Olivier is a significant, nurturant, and powerful 
person in her life. She spends all day with him doing the most important 
kind of work which minors are expected to do. In short, she constructs 
her sense of who she is and what she can do by testing her identity and 
her actions against Olivier. He is, in Piagetian terms, the object in the 
environment on which she acts in order to solidify and expand her 
understanding of that environment. In so doing, she will be able to 
adapt successfully to that environment, i.e. render it predictable, 
manipulate it to meet her intentions. 

(b) The less structure which Olivier provides, the more Valérie feels 
anxious. She becomes increasingly less able to concentrate on her task at 
hand. Most of her mental and emotional energy is mobilized to deal 
with the need to camouflage from others her helplessness. In feeling 
abandoned by Olivier, she can only punish herself. 

(c) This occurs because Olivier does have expectations. He is not uncon- 
ditionally accepting or, at least is not perceived as such by Valérie, 
which is the key factor here. He is telling her—or more precisely, she is 
hearing—that he wants her to be a more resourceful person than she 
feels she is or can ever be. What especially causes her anxiety is the 
distance between these expectations, which she feels she must meet in 
order to be loved, and her perception of herself. The best evidence that 
she has introjected these expectations is her painful, unsuccessful 
attempt to work alone and, when finally driven to seek help, to seek out 
another classmate rather than Olivier. 

(d) This incident is a good example of the ravages caused by psycho- 
logical and pedagogical theory. Look back for a moment at the four 
assumptions about child learning and development (on p. 187). These 
assumptions do not obtain for Valérie. By maintaining them, Olivier can 
only terrorize Valérie by holding a normative stance on her behaviour. 
Paradoxically, this kind of absolutist ‘child-centred’ doctrine makes 
abstraction of all the ‘childish’ qualities (impulses, emotions, longings) 
in Valérie and forces her into the posture of a self-confident, self-reliant 
adult. Olivier’s premise, that meddling with the spontaneous, process 
of maturity in Valérie would be an authoritarian and alienating interven- 
tion, because it is far more punishing in its demands on Valérie. 

(e) The basic problem, which can be attributed also to the influence of 
theoretical purism, is that Olivier is providing an undifferentiated en- 
vironment for children who are at very different levels of capability to 
cope with the demands of the setting. Elis., Ar., and Is. appear to be far 
more capable than Valérie of programming and regulating their own 
activities and needs. They are more able to extract from a complex and 
distracting environment those tasks which optimally stretch their cur 
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rent repertoire of skills and concepts. These children, however, might be 
far less at ease than Valérie in a conventional, teacher-directed class- 
room. 

There has been a great deal of research in individual differences 
between children (as well as between adults) who are exposed to the 
Same experimental setting. In almost all the pioneering studies (Ander- 
son ef al., Cronbach and Snow, Wispé, Grimes and Allinsmith, 
McKeachie, Washburne and Heil, Soar) the evidence indicates that 
individual behaviour is affected by the match between the structure or 
press’ of the environment and a number of personality factors: activity 
level (including persistence and impulsivity), level of anxiety and 
defensiveness, valence of passive, dependent modes of response, level 
Of assertiveness and aggression, egocentrism and level of self-esteem, 
Cognitive styles of organizing and analysing information, and the like. 
these analyses, known as trait-treatment or aptitude-treatment interac- 
tion studies, underline the importance of interactions between pupil 
characteristics, learning objectives, and teaching style in accounting for 
the variance in scores on performance or attitudinal measures. The basic 
Patterns and relationships are often curvilinear and disordinal: as 
teacher indirectness increases, the performance of dependent or anxious 
children suffers and that of autonomous Or self-confident children 
‘proves, Schematically, we can plot these curves as in Figure 3. 

These relationships are, of course, far more complex than is depicted 

‘te. To give an empirical illustration, let me show the results of the 

Times and Allinsmith (1961) study. They first identified third-grade 
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children who were high and low in ‘compulsivity’ (orderliness, neat- 
ness, conformity, attention to detail) and in ‘anxiety’. These children 
were enrolled in two different schools. One was highly structured or 
‘traditional’ and used the conventional curriculum. The other was less 
structured and was characterized by a more affectionate, permissive 
environment. In addition to these differences, the schools used different 
types of reading programmes. The structured school taught by a code 
method, the unstructured school by a ‘look and say’ or ‘meaning’ 
method. The reading achievement scores for the four types of children 
in the two schools are presented in Figure 4. The pattern shows that the 
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Figure 4 Main effect of school type on reading achievement of 
anxious and compulsive third-grade children in two school 
environments (from Grimes and Allinsmith, 1961) 


influence of structure in school environment and reading method was 
beneficial as personality problems increased. Lack of structure was, in 
particular, inimical to the ‘compulsive’ pupils. 

These relationships also appear in the Bennett study (1976, see 
pp. 141-148). Bennett reports that levels of actual work are lower in 
informal classrooms and that the lowest frequency is observed in the 
‘unmotivated (anxious) introvert’ and the ‘motivated neurotic’. These 
types correspond closely to those studied by Grimes and Allinsmith. 
Bennett concludes—somewhat hastily, in the light of the experimenta 
conditions of his study—that informal classroom environments are 
unsuitable for anxious pupils. 


The problem with all these studies, including our 
within-group variance (individual differences 


own, is that an 
is 
enormous amount of ) 
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being lost in the amalgamation of children and teachers into oversimpli- 
fied types and groups. Most sensitive and competent teachers will 
intuitively take personality differences into account. They will provide 
more structure for anxious children and give more leeway to indepen- 
dent children. The differences in treatment necessarily disappear in 
most measures based on frequency counts, ratings, and ranking scales 
and on grouped or mean scores. In fact, sensitivity to and provision for 
individual differences are far more likely to occur in ‘informal’ class- 
rooms than in highly structured classrooms, if only because of the 
flexibility allowed in the former by the curriculum or the personality 
Structure of the teacher (in particular, her tolerance of ambiguity, 
Novelty and variety). Where this typically does not occur is in cases like 
that of Olivier, whose doctrinal justification for what he is doing enables 
him not to see or not to acknowledge the effects of an undifferentiated 
treatment. His response to our observations was, ‘It’s just a matter of 
time until Valérie and the others like her in the group come around and 
take themselves in hand. To give them more structure now would be 
doing them a disservice.’ 

My point is that Olivier has miscalculated Valérie’s experience and 
threshold of tolerance to unstructured environments. The distance 

etween the demands of the environment and her customary demands 
On herself is too great for her to expend any psychic energy on other 
tasks than that of protecting herself. Olivier makes the situation more 
Painful by clearly communicating norms of self-reliance and by reinforc- 
Ing positively those who behave autonomously. The operative principle 
here js optimal discrepance. As Harvey (1966, pp. 63-64) writes: 


To be maximally effective for producing articulated and integrated cognitive 


pyStems the input must always be optimally discrepant from the intra-subject 
aseline in relation to which they are gauged and assigned their psychological 
Weight. If the discrepancy is too small or suboptimal, boredom may result sae If 
© baseline event discrepancy is too great or superoptimal for the particular 
Pubject at the particular time of stimulation, avoidance of novelty and tendencies 
ward constriction of the baseline on subsequent occasions might also result. If, 
b , the situation presented S j ! 
e perceived as a positive challenge, will give nis c 
Contribute toward the efem being aiea and expanded to include the 

Previously deviant input. 
well Course, what is optimal stimulation 
be too much for a second and too little for a t 


n or discrepancy for one subject might 
hird. 


There is further confirmation of this thesis from recent research in 


Geneva (Piaget, 1974; Inhelder, Sinclair, and Bovet, 1974) on the 


Stimulation of ‘cognitive conflict’ through the presentation of tasks of 
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moderate novelty, as well as from the classic experimental studies of 
Hebb and Berlyne. In addition, many of the paradigms for behavioural 
change in psychodynamic theory contain the same theoretical premise. 


5. Apathy, modelling, and intrinsic motivation 


Valérie’s behaviour in an informal classroom illustrates one dramatic 
effect of ‘superoptimal discrepancy’. I wish to mention another effect 
which is both more easily and more frequently observed. Let me cite 
from two of the studies on progressive schools mentioned earlier: the 
Kensington study (Smith and Keith, 1971) and the Cambire study (Gross 
et al., 1970a): 


An early and continuing problem was that the majority of children were unable 
to devise and to carry out individual plans of work . . .. In addition, the children 
lacked adequate skills to work, together in groups . . .. The wandering about in 
the gym continued and was accompanied by clay throwing, paper aeroplanes, 
further misuse of materials and a general restlessness. (Smith and Keith, 1971, 
p. 156) 


In the words of one teacher, ‘I never was able to instigate enthusiasm in these 
kids while keeping the noise level down and I never knew how to get them to 
use their time for learning instead of playing. The children were beginning to 
abuse freedom; they wouldn’t do any work; they wouldn't record what they had 
done; many became discipline problems who weren't in the beginning . . a 
Nine out of ten [teachers] said that their pupils had ‘just played around with 
materials’ or ‘made no effort to learn something from the materials’. (Gross et al., 


1969, p. 698) 


In our observations at the Ecole Active and at the Unité Coopérative 
d’Enseignement, many of the same features are found. In classes scored 
as low on dimensions of teacher structuring and challenging, there was 
a high frequency of such behaviours as the following: 


interruptions of pupils at work by other pupils; 

noise, milling about, pupils coming and going in the classroom, 

children at work on tasks which were either too simple or too difficult 
for them; 

long periods of chatting; 

slow progress at, frequent interruptions of, outright abandon of an 
activity; 

children looking into space for long periods of time; 

children copying answers out of their neighbours’ workbooks; 


high number of errors, etc. 
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Very often, there was an ‘eye of the storm’ phenomenon: a quiet, active 
group of children near where the teacher was sitting. As the circle 
widened, there was an increase in unoccupied, distracted, or agitated 
children. Here and there, a few isolates worked industriously in little 
islands in the midst of a sea of noise and movement. 

This is, of course, the battle ground between educational conserva- 
tives and progressist ‘true believers’. Descriptions such as the preced- 
Ing, together with comparisons on standardized achievement tests, are 
often considered sufficient basis to discredit the ‘open school’ move- 
ment. The response of the progressists is that these measures are unfair 
(they do not measure the more fundamental changes, notably those in 
self-concept) and ephemeral (comparisons are made at the end ofa year 
or two, whereas the more fundamental changes, which will affect in the 
long run scores on aptitude and achievement tests, take far longer). My 
own bias, which comes largely from four years of experience at the Ecole 
Active, from visits to other schools, and from the findings of our 
research at the Ecole Active and the UCE, is that the burden of proof still 
lies on those progressists of the Rogerian school who, like Olivier, 
assume that optimal mental, emotional, and social growth will take 
Place for the majority of children in unstructured environments. There 
appear to be few children who flourish in that kind of environment, 
even after three or four years, and these are largely the children who 
functioned well or reasonably well from the outset. Time of exposure 
may bea necessary, but it is not a sufficient, condition for the majority. 

here is no clear evidence that these children become measurably more 
fclfaccepting, self-reliant, self-confident, or self-disciplined over time 
or having lived in maximally permissive classrooms. 
have wliendy dwelled re tena on what I think is the ae 
explanation for this phenomenon, namely the size of discrepancy as 
Most children between the circumstances to be oman to ae 
eir present repertoire. In terms of ‘readiness’, many children : 
either a sufficient amount of experience or level of maturation to 
Perform in the way in which adults would have them perform. } 
et me give two final illustrations. During one of the okeenatons, 
teacher in the Ecole Active says to a child (8 years old), Xavier, you i 
You wanted to work this morning. Now you're just bothering the 
Others, No one is forcing you to work. You decided it yourself, and now 
You're not holding to your own agreement.’ My point is that Xavier is 


lackin i trol, the sharp delineation between 
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havioural ‘contracts’, all of which are required for him to hold to his own 
agreement. He needs the teacher in order to be able to hold to that 
agreement, and his deviant behaviour may itself be the only way he is 
able to express that need in the circumstances. Or, as another group of 
children observed in one of our interviews: ‘Sometimes we just aren't 
able to stick to the work we begin. There are so many things to do, and 
they are all interesting. Especially when our friends are working on 
something interesting. So we take up a lot of things and then we leave 
many of them off without finishing them.’ 

I have also suggested a second explanation. It may well be the case 
that, as a general rule, unconditional positive regard and maximally 
permissive environments are inimical to optimal mental and emotional 
development. As I argued earlier, they do not facilitate the necessary 
confrontation with the environment (action on people and objects which 
resist; internalizing, then discarding those parts of another model which 
are incompatible) from which mental and emotional structures evolve. 
In Piagetian theory, the environment is constantly disproving, resisting, 
frustrating each new-found solution to a problem confronted by the 
child, and this very process of ‘object resistance’ obliges him to seek a 
new solution at a more complex level, only to find that solution 
inadequate for a more elaborate problem. Erikson (1950) speaks very 
convincingly of developmental ‘crises’ in his analysis of ego growth. I 
am also drawn to Coopersmith’s work on the antecedents of self-esteem 
(1970). Whereas children from highly permissive families did not show 
high levels of self-acceptance and self-reliance, these qualities were 
prevalent in children whose parents provided clearly stated rules, limits, 
and standards of behaviour, while showing affection and respect for 
their children. Coopersmith’s conclusion is worth citing: 


The findings from these studies indicate . . . that children develop self-trust, 
venturesomeness and the ability to deal with adversity if they are treated with 
respect and are provided with well-defined standards of values, demands for 
competence and guidance toward solutions of problems. It appears that the 
development of independence and self-reliance is fostered by a well-structured, 
demanding environment rather than by largely unlimited permissiveness and 
freedom to explore in an unfocused way. (p. 349) 


In our research, Coopersmith’s theoretical position is reflected in the 
six scales of our observational grid for measuring the degree to which 
classroom environments contribute to the development of a positive 
self-image in children. Theoretically, teachers who score high on all 
scales—whose profile is high and horizontal on the graph (see Figure 
2)—will create optimal environments for learning and growth. We do 
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not yet have conclusive evidence that this is the case. But most of the 
observations indicate that ‘structuring’ and, in particular, what we have 
called ‘challenging’, behaviours on the part of the teacher are conducive 
to Sustained interest, satisfaction, and productivity on the part of the 
children. Nor do these behaviours appear to produce a corresponding 
decrease in independence, self-expression, risk taking, internal locus of 
(fate) control, or co-operation between children. 

Finally, I would like to suggest that (we) protagonists of such 
alternative models of education as ‘progressive’ schools are often blind 
to the influence of institutional settings so that we lapse into the kind of 
doctrinal incoherence which we would do well to correct. In arguing this 
ramy let me go back to the illustrative list of assumptions concerning 

€ optimal conditions under which children learn and develop (see p. 
187), As I mentioned briefly in that section of the paper, these assump- 
at together with the theoretical and experimental studies on which 
they are founded, are held ina sort of sociological vacuum. For example, 
if a child continuously explores his environment without adult interven- 
tion and in the face of frustrations, we can hypothesize that he is being 
Propelled by an intrinsic ‘drive’ for mastery over that environment. But 
à Number of other hypotheses are also warranted. For instance, that his 
Parents do not stop or inhibit him. That his parents give him encourage- 
Ment and praise each time he tries out something he has never done 

fore, That his parents and siblings do a lot of exploring themselves 
Which the child observes. That his parents do not scold him for touching 
oF breaking household objects, etc. Without these attendant conditions, 
he likely that many children will not explore their environments as 
Spontaneously and consistently as postulated in the initial assumption. 
n fact, a great deal of empirical research on preschool parent-child 
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“ationships supports my hypothesis. : , ad 
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sep, inttinsic’ we mean what biologists re 
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Cessity, even primarily—a function of externa 
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“Nequivocal as i imed. The environm 

qulicit and a EA tells the child what he can and should 
O. To the extent that this press is consistent and coherent, the child, 

Who is dependent on that environment in order to be loved, protected, 

and sustained, will internalize these demands. They will become his 

Own demands on himself. Even if he does not internalize many of these 
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demands, he will adapt his behaviour to them in order to meet his own 
needs. Much of the research on observational learning, status envy, and 
super-ego development lends credence to this theory. As does personal 
experience as a parent or teacher. 

Up to now I have tried to establish three points. Firstly, children will 
freely explore and manipulate their environments provided the signifi- 
cant persons around them facilitate, encourage, and model this kind of 
activity themselves. Secondly, children will tend to explore and manipu- 
late in priority those things in the environment which their parents or 
teachers give importance to and manipulate themselves successfully and 
with pleasure. Finally, children will be sensitive and responsive to other 
demands made on them by significant persons in their lives. 

Let us look at a hypothetical group of children who come to the Ecole 
Active or to another progressive primary school. The basic message they 
hear from the teachers is ‘You are here to learn and grow. You will be 
deciding to a great extent what you do and how you do it. Of course, the 
choice is limited. This is, after all, a school, and most of the things to do 
turn around reading, writing and counting.’ 

The reaction of the children varies greatly. Some, as I argued earlier, 
have experienced a home and previous school environment in which the 
message has been radically different. We can expect their behaviour to 
be ‘regressive’ or ‘disruptive’, at least initially. 

Others will find the atmosphere congenial. They will behave more or 
less as they do at home. They will try out the available games, materials, 
and activities. They will turn to the teacher for aid and companionship. 
They will seek out those activities which the teacher does best and will 
probably ask the teacher to do them more often. To the extent that their 
parents have provided the model in their own behaviours or have given 
importance to it, these children will ‘spontaneously’ try to master the 
basic curriculum in reading, composition, grammar, spelling, and 
maths. However, they will probably not work as diligently or as 
systematically on this mastery as they would have done ina convention- 
al school. They will fix on a level of mastery with which they themselves 
are satisfied, which appears to satisfy their parents and teacher and 
which is equal to or, ideally, slightly better than that of those classmates 
whom they admire the most. 

Within a few months or, at least, within the first two years, the 
parents of both groups of children (‘highly discrepant’ and, in appear- 
ance, ‘optimally discrepant’) are likely to intervene at home and at 
school. For obvious reasons, the parents of the first group are unhappy: 
What is perhaps more revealing, however, is the reaction of the secon 
group. These parents will tend to express the following opinion: 
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Our children are happy to go to school and appear to profit from a less 
constricted programme. They can pursue their interests freely at school and, 
often, continue to work on them at home. They appear to be more relaxed, more 
critical, at times more curious and self-reliant than they used to be. But are they 
working up to their capacities? Aren’t they falling behind by comparison with 
the official school programme? 


If this group of parents is asked to elaborate on its misgivings, it will, 
for the most part, invoke the problem of upcoming selective examina- 
tions and the necessity of maintaining the widest possible choice of 
career for their children. Basically, these parents are saying that they 
would prefer their children to take up a career of equal or, if possible, of 
Superior social prestige to their own. They can accept their child’s 
making other choices, but do not feel that he is capable of making such 
choices before mid-adolescence, that is, after having passed examina- 
tions which may ‘stream’ him out of the pre-university track. There are 
definitely exceptions to this point of view among the parents, but they 
are exceptions. For most, the message is: ‘Our children need to work 
harder on basic skills mastery than they are spontaneously willing to 
do.’ In the ensuing weeks, these children can be observed in class 
Spontaneously’ asking for and doing more schoolwork. i 

From our research in Geneva as well as from other empirical studies, it 
would appear that teachers or school directors are likely to respond to 
this situation in one of three ways. The nature of that response 
discriminates neatly between the right and left wings of the progressive 
education movement. The first response, the one made by Olivier and 
the two teachers at the École Active mentioned earlier, is the following: 


Thad thought we agreed that your child would determine his own needs and 


obligations. By forcing him to do more schoolwork, you are imposing your 


Values on him, simply because you are anxious about your own social status. 


ou are not willing to let him grow into the person he was organically meant to 
€; he can only become the person you want him to become. If you do this, you 
Will alienate him from himself. And he is all the more likely to reject this artificial 
Model as soon as he becomes aware of it. When he does you may well lose his 


lo 
ve and respect. 


This opinion concurs with that of a small group of those parents to 
Whom I referred earlier as exceptions. These people are not worried 
about, or actively seek, social marginality or downward social mobility 
for their children. Alternatively, they may simply share Olivier’s point 
of view, My own observations of this subgroup indicate that it is 
composed of a disproportionate number of psychologists, teachers, and 
Social workers, and that many of these parents appear to have a very 
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low threshold of tolerance for any discomfort, anger, or frustration on 
the part of their children. The fact that their children were unhappy at 
the conventional state school was sufficient grounds to take them out. 

If the teacher does not follow the implicit instructions of the larger 
group of parents, they will rapidly swell the ranks of the first, already 
discontented group. This, in turn, increases the degree of discrepancy 
for the child between the environmental press at home and that at 
school, with an attendant increase in anxious or defensive behaviour in 
both settings. 

The second response is similar to the first, with one important 
exception. The gist is that the child will realize gradually by himself that 
he is not working to his full capacity in many areas and that no one but 
he can force himself to make a greater effort. He will then take his own 
learning in hand in function of his own self-determining goals. Very 
likely, these goals will imply a general or precise idea of a career that 
requires success in academic work. Once he is thus motivated and 
self-directing, the child will be able to cover months of the school 
programme ina few weeks’ time. Parents hearing this response typically 
increase the number of discussions about careers at the dinner table. 
They then wait another half-year. At that point, many join the ranks of 
the malcontents. 

The third response is simply that of increasing the environmental 
press for achievement in the classroom. The teacher begins to reinforce 
children more often (by complimenting, smiling at, or physically hug- 
ging them) when they choose and complete work on basic skills 
mastery. She intervenes more often and more rapidly when children are 
blocked, unoccupied, or are distracting other children from their work. 
She circulates more often among the children rather than waits until 
they come spontaneously to her. She encourages the children to try 
more complex or difficult work, stays with them during the initial phase, 
and gives them information at regular intervals as to how close they are 
to achieving mastery. In brief, the teacher multiplies the kinds of 
interventions which I called earlier ‘structuring’ and ‘challenging’. 

I would claim that these interventions are as effective at school as they 
are at home. By modelling the desired behaviours, by providing positive 
reinforcement for intellectual effort, by setting clear and high expecta- 
tions for performance, teachers create to a great extent in their pupils the 
kind of motivation and achievement which leads both to academic 
success and to positive self-image for a great number of children. 
Because this is done in subtle and indirect ways (gestures, ways of 
looking at the children, reinforcing one child in order to stimulate his 
classmate), an inordinate number of researchers are fooled into conclud- 
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ing that children will initiate and persevere with difficult or unpleasant 
tasks without adult intervention. They are all the more easily fooled for 
wanting to be, i.e. this interpretation is both intuitively appealing and is 
consonant with clinical and experimental studies of early infant be- 
haviour. 

My point is that the type of spontaneous and self-directed behaviour 
postulated in the assumptions of progressive educators is, to a great 
extent, a function of a specific environment which creates that be- 
haviour. In other words, certain forms of extrinsic motivation are, at the 
least, necessary for children to continue to display behaviours of 
intrinsic motivation beyond early infancy. Furthermore, if we agree with 
Coopersmith’s conclusions (see p. 202), it would appear that external 
Modelling, structuring, and challenging are more than facilitators; they, 
are preconditions for the development of the very intrapsychic qualities 
On which the assumptions are founded. Let me explain this point. 
Parental modelling, structuring, and challenging are associated with 
high levels of self-esteem. Children with high levels of self-esteem are 
more likely to feel in control of their environment, to tolerate frustration 
and novelty, to approach others without feeling threatened, to take 
Cognitive risks. These characteristics are all required for children to 
explore actively their environments, to act without undue dependence 
On others, to rely on their own internally controlled evidence, etc. We 
are back to our list of assumptions and objectives of progressive 
schools . |, 
ine brings me to three conclusions: 
shen who intervene actively in progress! 
o rate and challenge may do this because it is 

Teconcile the social pressures f 


Own . E 
sélv pedagogical objectives. They ea 


essive schools by providing 
the only way for them 
nt with their 


oaren or their school work and give them support d master 
difficult operations, the pupils are likely to work harder. This is, in 
ne Possibly the only way in which schools can manage the impossible 
pmbination of having children do spontaneously what teachers want 
cm to do. Very likely, these are the politics of maintaining educational 

ternatives’ in any society in which the most prestigious, powerful, 


Sor remunerative jobs go to those who can master the basic skills of 
a) icati ined to solve problems on the basis of 
i A i 
acomplete, ambiguous, and abstract information. The only other option 
b) alternative schools would appear to be social marginalization. , 
any teachers make themselves miserable in such a situation 
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because they feel the social pressure, yet cleave to the thesis that teacher 
intervention and stimulation are authoritarian, that the child becomes 
increasingly passive and alienated as the teacher becomes progressively 
active. I have tried to argue that this thesis is not only unproved but 
probably invalid. 

(c) The underlying reason why these teachers, and I suspect that they 
are legion, are unhappy is that they would like to intervene and to stimulate. 
This is probably why they chose to teach in the first place. People who 
get openly excited about learning to read, write, and count, who marvel 
at the way in which children make sense of the world, who like to be in 
the company of children, who like actively to help children who are 
having difficulties, etc., are obviously most at ease making a living doing 
precisely that. I suggest that the alternative schools where this kind of 
teaching is going on are those which live well beyond 18 months and 
which provide the real evidence which conventional schools have been 
trying with decreasing success to avoid looking at. And, if my reading of 
the sociological tea leaves is correct, the traditionalists who persist in not 
looking are likely themselves, and to be turned to administrators of such 
‘alternative’ schools. 
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